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I . ■ ■ (1 ■.'• ;... -.1 

o; •. •... .-I ■ ■■ \ ... :••;• • • ,•..••■' •• I* 
•."« ji'i .K.' Mm, tO'fftWMiwwiHbNi :'•- ■':'»'i'> ••■:;"« 

LORD FGLKEStdi<rfc: • * 

. !w;.;TBB^(j(l8.aii4 gortiiM of dedkmti(s»tii<0raeidl^ 
hate iifdtbcr doci&liondur to Ibe Patoon iiqr to fa» 
iAutber« S^apbie of ' tUk^. we : inteiidfni i to: .:btiw 
{>ublisbdd atlwork> which 'b^^^ been the Uboiiri^f 
years, vrithonttbeosaali/modie 6fi8olioith|gIp^^ 
tion. A,n accident has broughttis into the number 
of Dedicators. Had not you accompanied your 
noble father to our humble retreat, we should still 
have been unacquaintied with your growing virtues, 
jf^nr extfaordiniry erudition, and perfect know- 
ledge of the Greek language and learning; and 
Plutarch would have remained as he did in his 
retirement at Chaeronea, where he sought no pa- 
tronage but in the bosom of Philosophy. 

Accept, my Lord, this honest token of respect 
from men, who, equally independent and unam- 
bitious, wish only for the cpmitenance of genius 
and friendship. Praise, my Lord, is the usual 
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11 dedicatiok. 

language of Dedicatioos: But will our praii$e be 
of value to you ? * Will any pf aise be of value to 
you, but tbat of your own heart? Follow the ex- 
ample of the Earl of Hadnor, your illustrious father. 
Like hiin^ inaiptaih that temperate spirit of policy, 
which consults the Dignity of Government, while 
it supports the Liberty of the subject, ^ut we 
fk«t in(aDi;ro«r>haiiid8 the > beet of polsttcal |xreceptors» 
% f)rec6pton . who Uraiued: * to ' vlrtuei tbe ' gneateist 
WodaMh kipoafiaarthv aiid,iby.gi«iiig. hiippiMss'ito 
Uie'> WoHd, ' €xijoyed! a .(tleasure soinelhin^itifte !thii^ 
^4he iBaneiroleBt . Beibg. iwtto* created: it - / 

We are, my Lord,^ 
, Your Lordship's most obedient, 

and very hnmble Servants, 

J- AND W. LANGHORNfe 
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PREFACE. 



l^^^eiit of a^ Work may be estimated fromUlie anivettelfty of 
its >r«ee(ttloa^ PlataTch's "LiTes hare a claim to* the first honours -of 
Lftenitiir^; 'No book haff lieeh more generally sought 'after, of 
x«adM!lh|p(«|il«r aiyidit)^« • It waa one of the iM'that were brottght 
«iit of tho^iQtii^ts of the teamed, and translated into the raoderif 
tangiiages. Amiot, Abbe of Bellozane, published a Flinch transla^ 
lion of it in the reign 'of Henry the.Seic^ted t and fronTthat wtfX 
ilPwas tmnslated into English, in the time of Queen Elisabeth. ■ 

It is said bj those who are not willing to allow Shaksi>eare maclif 
leandng, that be avmled himself of the last-mentioned translation $ 
but the ji seem to Ibrgetthat, in order^o support their arguments of 
tins kind, it is necessary for them to prove that Plato too was trans» 
loied into English i at the same tttne ; for the celebrated soliloquy, 
^ To be, or not to be," is taken almost verbatim, from that phllo- 
soj^r ; yet we have, never found, that Pkto was translated in those 



n 

•• Amiot was a man of great industfy and considerable learning. 
; He sought diligently in the libraries of Rome and Venice for those 
Lives of Plutarch which are lost ; and though his search was-un- 
subcessfdi,. it had this good efect, that, by meeting with a variety 
of manuscripts^ and comparing them with the printed copies, he 
vras enabled in many places td rectify the text. This was a very 
essential ciroumatanee } for few ancient- writers had suffered more 
Iban Fhitarch^ irgm the carelessness of printers -and transcribers | 
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iV PREFACE. 

and, with all his merit, it was his fate, for a long time, to find no 
able restorer. The Schoolmen despised his Greek, because it had 
not the purit J of Xenophon, nor the Attic terseness of Aristophanes ; 
and, on that account, very unreasonably bestowed their labours on 
those that wanted them less. Amiot's Translation was published 
in the year 1558; but no reputable edition of the Greek text of 
Plutarch appeared tillthat of Paris in i6S4. The above->mentioned 
translation, however, though drawn from an imperfect text, parsed 
through' many editions, and was 9*111 read, till Dacier, under better 
auspices, and in better times, attempted a new one ; which he exr 
^(;ated wit)i|5re«t.el€;gi(n|ie,.ft9id tol^ra^U at^cmngy. XtwiexfeU 
fpjloiired WAS uQt so correctly n)igUth|ive-beeii:iwishfkil:;;'f9r(tlici 
]|x>niloii edit'i9iix>f piutarch uras n^t then pob)ishtd^ .Ho.Wfifyi9f> tt4 
Flinch laiig^i|g€i beiiB^ at |hat tini^ in gre«t p^i^ftitm^«MJti{iA 
ffu^hiooabl^ Ullage of alinoai .^yf^rj «otirt in £impe, JDiteioiJft 
translation c^arne not only int^ the li^rftries but into the haod| ol 
9«^. Phitarch was unlTersally read, add Xko book in 4bole'' liMto 
had a more ex^ensiye ^ale, or went thn>ugh a gi^atek* oMibercrf 
impressions. The translator had, indeed, acquitted himself, in one 
lesp^t, with great happiness. His bo<^ was liot fobtid to .be 
Fff^h Greek* He bad carefully CoUo wed that rule,! whidhtBd 
^nilator ought ever to lose sight of, the great rule of hnmoiirki^ 
the gfuiiis, and m^iptaining the stnicture of bis own language. Fo&» 
tbU pfiqiose ke frequently broke the long and embarrassed peHodtf 
of the Greek ; and by dividing and shortening them in his tmnslay 
tion, be gave them greater persiHouity and more easy moveni^i^ 
Yet still he was faithful to his original ; and where he did not mia^ 
take him, which indeed he seldom did, conveyed his ideas with 
clearne^, tfaoij^h not without verbosity* His translation had. to- 
Qthe(r4>^ti^^iiiis^ed,advautagie* He enriched it with' a variety Of 
explan^pr/i^eSft There are so matay readerrwho have iio com4 
petent^-ai^aaintaqce with the cMs^oms of antiquity, the laws of tha 
ancient statejs, the ceremonies of their religion, and the remoter an4 
ijFiinpter parts of their history and genealogy, that to have aa ,acv 
qoimt of these msftters ever, before the aye, and to travel wkh -a 
l^nide who is re^dy to describe to us every object we are^unac^ 
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ifUBiitod wiAy ts & p^iiege ^ntiUj c«ii¥«iii^t dtid. agivetblfir 
Bnt b«re the annoUtor ooght to 1mt« ittopped* . S«ti«fifd irith r<K 
HQbmfajr ih^ diffioalticB iiaoaUf arisU^r ii^ ^b« cir^nuiUinG^B iboHn 
•entinraed^ he should not Jiave swelled hia pi^es with idle deola*^ 
mtkmo dtt trite mamla aad bbvioqs setitimi^iits. Amk^VBm^rfia^ 
indeed, are every wiiere crow.ded with sach. Id these times they 
feilow^ed the method of Ihe old Divines, wiuch was to make pfaoti* 
^ |fl|fnr(ffements of every matter; hut it is somewhat strange that 
Dfcoier,whownote in a more enlightened age, should fall iot6 that 
healen iracl^ of insipid moralising-, and beat^pein^ to ftaj what 
etery one must know. Perhaps^ as the eommentator of Plutarch^ 
he considered himself as a kind of travelling companion to the 
reader ; and, agreeably to the manners of his cottntcjr^ he meant to 
show his poUiteness by never holding his peace. ' The apology he 
eiakei for d^udng and detailing these flat precepts, is the vi^^ of 
Instrncting younger minds. He had not philosophy enough to con^ 
sider, that to anticipate the conclasions of such niindsj in their pur«i 
suit of history and characters, is to prevent their proper efG^t* 
When examples are placed before them, they will not fail to make 
right inferences ; l»it'if those are made fot diein, the 'didactic air 
of infonMitioti destroys their influence. 

- After the old English translation of Plutarch, which was pro* 
fessedly taken from Amiot's French, no other appeared till the tiitfe 
bf Drf den. That gneat man, who is never to be mentimied witiw 
dut pity and ttdmiraiion, was prevailed upon', by his necessities, to 
head a company of translators; end to laid the {sanction of his 
f^lorio^isni^ne to a transUtion of Plutarch, written, as he Idmself 
ecknowledges, by almost as many hands as there were iivi^s. That 
this motley w^ftrk was full of errors, inequalities, dnd inconsister:- 
IsieS, h ndt in the feast to be wondered at. Qf such oi variety of 
t)paiwIatQ#s, It if^ould have been, very singular if some had not failed 
tit battling, litid some in language. The truth is, that the greaitest 
fHirt of them were deflcient in both. Indeed, their task wa0 not 
h&y. ''Po Ifteltslate Plutarch under any circumstances would Require 
no ordinai'y ^\\\ in the language and antiquities of Gi^eece : But to 
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altmtrf U vthiUi tii« test w«^ in a depraved; state ; tHifetOadiiatid 
waMtMeA ; alMHtnd«g wkh enors, mifOMaarB^aadtiriiNposilioBa) 
tbts req«lt«i macli graater abtlltiei tliaa fell t# Aa kit oC tlMtlUodjr 
of traaslatam In gennraK I« appetn, boareter^ fron-dhe laaaatliMi 
<rf' tlieir QodeHakisgy that they gave theaselitas no <giteat ^rnaum 
aboiit the difficnltles that attended it. Some fevr bhuidenfd M ikci 
Greek; some drew from ,the Scholtast's Jjatin ; and others, mdie 
hnmble, trod scmpnloosljr inihe paces of Amiot. Thus copying 
i!he idioms of different languages, thej proceeded like the woik«< 
men at Babel, and fell into a confusion of tongues, while tk»y 
attempted to speak the same. But the diversities of style were 
not the greatest fault of this strange translation, . It was full of the 
grossest errors. Ignorance on the one hand, and hastiness or neg^ • 
ligence on: the other, had filled it with absurdities in every life, 
and inaccuracies in almost every page* TheJanguage, in general, . 
Was insupportably tame, tedious, and embarrassed. The' periods 
had no . harmony ; the phraseology had no elegance, no spirit, no ' 
precision. 

Yet this is the last translation of Plutarch's Lives that haslip* ' 
peared in the English langui^, and the only one that is now read# « 

It must be owned, that when Dacier's translation came abroad, 
the 'proprietor of Dryden*s copy endeavoured to repair it. But' 
how was this done i Not by the application of leamed men, who * 
might have rectified the errors by consulting the original, but by a 
mean recourse to the labours of Dacier. Where the French trans— 
lator had differed from the English, the opint<Nis of the latter were > 
religiously given up ; and sometimes a period, and sometimes apage, 
vrere translated anew from Dacier; while, in due compliment to 
him, th.e idiom of his language, and every tour dejcpreiskm were 
most scrupulously preserved* Nay, the editors of that editioni 
which was published in 1727, did more* They not only paid 
Dacier' the compliment of mixing his- French with their English, 
but while they borrowed his notes, they adopted even ^e most- 
fHvolous and superfluottt'comments that escaped his pen. 
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PKEFACS. ^a 

l%ts tiie BngUih Pliitaidi's LiwM, «t iifvi so hetcrageiieoiu ind 
mlmtAy receittd but iktle benefit If^ tkit wllimtf chtL repMattil^ 
'BocWr^ best Botes Were, indted^ of some ymlae ; tint tiie potcb^i 
woYlrAlteradons:tbe editoffs had di^wn fram Us traiirictioii,.anKfe 
tbilr book appear still like Qtway'sOld Wonan, wbose goim of 
UMBy colbitrs spdke 



' vnrietj of .wretcbedneif. 



This translation continued in the same form upwards of thirty 
years. But in the year 1758 the proprietor engaged a gentleinaa 
of abilities, very different from those who had formerly been em- 
ployed, to give it a second purgation. He succeeded as weU as it 
was possible for any man of the best judgment and learning to 
succeed, in an attempt of that nature. That is to say, he rectified 
a multitude of errors, and in many places endeavoured to mend tho 
miserable language. Two of the Lives he tra;islated anew; ana 
thisie executed in such a manner, that, had he don^ the whole, 
the present translators would never have thought of the tinder- 
taking. But two Lives out of fifty made a very small part of i^is 
great work ; and though he rectified liiany errors in the old trans- 
lation, jet^ where almost every thing was error, it is no wonder iJT 
many escaped him. This was, indeed, the case. In the* course of 
our Notes we had remarked a great number ; but, apprehensive 
that such a continual attention to the faults of a former translation 
might appear invidious, we expunged the greatest part of the re- 
marks, and suffered such only to remain as might testify i!i6 
propriety of our present undertaking. Besides, though the inge- 
iiupus reviser of the edition of 1758 might repair the language where 
it was most palpably deficient, it was impossible for him to alter the 
cast and complexion of the whole. It would still retain its Inequa- 
lities, its tameness, and heavy march ; its mixture of idioms, and 
the irksome train of far-connected periods. These it still retains ; 
and, after all the operations it has gone through,' remains 

Like some patcbM dvgbole eked with ends of Wall ! 
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im 1»RKFAG& 

^ In this fiew of thii«t, «h^ nedeBftaf of a hew tnasktim is 
«Mms ; aiid th« haMri do»s not sppew to be gwat* Wilh fvA 
4]tepetit0H fdr the pnbUc Cairoi]i<, the coirtest hw •eit&ei' gkirf nor 
4mget attehdhig iit* But the hbonr «ad atteiitien iiefesSBi^) as 
sreli to secafe as to obtain that fUNror, neHier are^ noi< ovght U 
be^Iess: And with whatever success the present traaslatora^aMgr 
be thought to have executed their undertaking, they will* always at 
least have the merit of a diligent desire to discharge this public 
duty faithfully. 

Where the text of Plut»rch appeared to them erroneous, they 
have spared no pains, and neglected no means in their power, to 
j-ec^ify it- 

; Sensible- that the great art of a translator is to prevent the pecu- 
liarities of hts Author's language from stealing into his own^ they 
l^ave.been partieulariy attentive to this point, and have generally 
endeavoured to kef p tb^ir EvgUsh unmixed with Greek. At the 
same tipie it must be observed, fthat there is frequently a great 
|4aiilanty in the structure of the two languages ; yet that resem- 
blance^ in some instances, makes it the more necessary to guard 
'^gainst it on th^, whole. This care, is of the greater consequence^ 
'because Plu4^arch's Lives generally pass through the hands of young 
|)eople, who ought to read, their own language in {ts native purity, 
f^imixed and untainted with the idioms of different tongues. For 
thjeir. sakes too, as well as for the sake of readers of a different 
p^s^ we have omitted s6me passages in the text, and have only 
slgni^^d the omission by asterisms. Some, perhaps, may censure 
3^s for taking too great a liberty with our Author in this circum- 
Iftance ? However^ we must beg lea^e in that instance to abide by 
our own ophdon ; and sure we are, that we should have censured 
HP translator for the same. Could every thing of that kind have 
been oipit^ed, we should have' been still less dissatisfied; but^mo" 
times the chain of the narrative would not admit of it, and the 
disagreeable parts were to be got over with as much decency as 
possible. ' . • 
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in €tf$ deMH|^tipii9.«f bfdliii% MiA9« «id Heges^ it is moi^ thaii 
pr^kuble tkftt we maj aom^Um^she mi¥»kfiikia the mUltar^ tonu* 
iW^tmife* f^<l«ay(mr«d» hovfeifer; to be a* accorat^ in ihU respect 
iMi possiUUi, and^ to acqiiaiiit onrselv^ wlth<lbit kfsd bf kmnrledgA 
Piim4ll>MKMTfiiiMihHi9 would pe)rmlt; bdt 'we will nM pflpvibe 
th« tfeader thai' iwa Juve aliwaji suelsAtded* Whara aoknetliiDg 
a««|iMd.^ kaY« f alien out of tba lext^'orwiuere theellipsil was too 
l9iQl«At;f<)r tho foms of oar Itogaage, we^ liave not 86ntpl£d to 
IB«Hitalii the tenoi* of the narratHe, or tlue chain of reason, bj sucli 
little insertions {as a{»peared to be neceatatytlorthe purpose. Those 
short insertions We at first put between hooks ; but as that de- 
tonned the pagie, ifiriihout answering iaj mateiiil pnrpose, we soon 
i«jecltad iti. - 

Sv^sb are the liberties we. have taken with Plutarch ; and tl^ 
learned, we flatter oursehres, will not think them too great* Yet 
there is one more, which, if we could have presumed upon it, 
>woald have made bis book infinitelj inore unfforai and agreeable. 
We often wished to tiifow out of the text Into the notea. thoae 
tedious and digressive comkneirts that spall the beauty and order 
Df hia bamlive, moitifj the expectatioi^, freqnentl j, wiien it is 
most essentially interested, and destroy the natural iaflo^nce of hi| 
story, by turning the attention into a different channel. What, 
for instance, can be more irksome and impertinent than a long 
dissertation on a point of natural philosophy starting up at the very 
crisis of some important actioin ? Every reader of Plutarch must 
have felt the pain of these unseasonable digressions ; but we could 
not, upon our own pleasure or authority, remove them. 

In the Notes we have prosecuted these several intentions^ We 
have endeavoured to bring the English reader acquainted with the 
Greek and Roman Antiquities ; where Plutarch had omitted any 
thing remarkable in the Lives, to supply it from other authors, and 
to. make his book in some measure a general history of the periods 
under his pen. In the Notes too we have assigned reasons for it, 
where we have differed from the former translators. 
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Xi. ^KEFAGE. 

' l%k pn-t of our woik^is nei|tfa«r wholly bomKr«d| nor altoge<^r 
origioaU Wliere Daoler' or other ttiiiotaton offered a« aaij tlitag 
to the pttrpose, we have doifcnipled to make we of it; atidj to 
amd the endlm trouble of citations, we make this acknowled^inent 
once fcr 411; ' The muaber of oHgfaial notes the learned reader wiM 
find to be very considerable : Bot there ave net so maay notes ef 
any kind in the latter part of the work; becMise the maimers and 
custom^) the religions ceremonies, laws, state^^ffices, and forms of 
government, amdng th6 ancients, being explained in the first livM^ 
nindh did not romain for the business of infonn^ition. 

'. • Four of Plutarch's Pasallels are supposed to be lost: Those «of 
Themistocles and Camillus; Pjrrhus and Marius; Phocimi apd 
Cato ; Alexander and Caesar. These Dacier supplies by others of 
his 6wn composition; but so different from those of Plutarehy diat 
Uiey have tittle right to be ino^orated with his Works. - ' 

. The necessary Chronological Tables, together with Tables of 
Money, Weights and Measores, and a cofious> Ibdex, have beeli 
pifovided fop this trmdlatien ; of which we may truly say, that it 
juTants no other, advantages than such as the Translators had '.not 
power to give, • . . -j 
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LIFE OF PLUTARCH. 



J9ls, in tbe progress ^of life, wa first pass, through scenes of inno- 
cence^ peace^ «Bd faney, and afterwarda' encounter the vices and 
dMordersof soci^y ;;So wft shall here amuse ourselyes » while ia 
the; pf^acefnl . soUtude of the philosopher, before we proceed. to 
those more animated, but less pleasLo^ objects he describes. 

Nor wUl the . view of ^ philosopher's life be less instmctive - 
thaa* his labtanrs. . If the latter teach ns how g^t vices, accom* 
panied with great abilities, may tend to. tbe min of a state ; — if 
they inform; n? how Ambition attended with magnanimity,. .how 
Avarice directed. by political saga^jty, how £nvy and Revenge,, 
amed with penoaal valour imd pc^olartsi^i^rt, will destroy the 
iBPSt.sacied establisbnent^^ and bireajc.. through ev^ry barrier. of 
human repose and safety ; the former will convince us that equa- 
nimity is more desirable than tbe highest privileges oi mmd, and 
that the most, distinguished situations in life, are Less to be envied 
than those quiet allotments, where Science is tbe support of 
Virtue. ' 

Pindax and . Epamincndas had,, long before Plutarch's . time, / 
redeemed, in, som^ measure, the credit of Boeotia, and rescued the 
inhabitants of that country from the proverbial imputation of 
8tnpi(Uty. ' Wheu-Butarcfa appeared, he, confirmed the reputation 
it had recovered. He shewed that, genius is not the growth of 
any particuUr soil; and. that its cnltixation requires no pecuU^. 
qualities of climate. 

Chaironea, a town in Boeotia, between Phocis and Attica, had 
the honoiur to give him birth. . This place was remarkable for 
nothilig but the tameness and servility of its inhabitants, whom 
Anthony's soldiers made beasts of burthen, and obliged to carry 
their com upon their shoulders to the coast. As it lay between 
two seas, fsad was partly shut up by mountains, the air, of course, 
was heavy, and truly Bceotian. But situations as little favoured 
by nature as Chaeroneabave given birth to the greatest men ; of 
M^ch the celebrated Locke and many others are instances. . 
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Xn LIF£ OF PLUTARCH. 

Plntftrcb himself aeknowledget tbe stopidity of the Boeotians In 
general; but he imputes it rather to their diet than to their air : 
for, in his Treatise on Animal Food, he intimates, that a gross 
indulgence in that article, which was usual with his countrymen, 
contributes greatly to obscure the intellectual faculties. 

It is not easy to ascertain in what year he was bom. Ruauld 
places it about tbe middle of t)ie reign of Claudius ; others, to- 
wards the end of it. The following circumstance is the only 
fonndation they have for their conjectures. 

Plutarclkaays, that he studied Philosophy undfr. Atnmonius, at 
Delphi, when Nero made his progress into Greece. This, we 
know, was in the twelfUi year of that Emperor's reign, in the 
consulship of Paulinos Suetonius and Pontius Telesinus, the second 
year of the Olympiad 211, and the sixty-sixth of the Christian 
^Ira, Dacier observes, that Pbtarch must have been seventeen or 
eighteen at least, when he was engaged in the abstruse studies of 
philolsophy ; and he, therefore, fixes his birth about five or %ix 
years before the death of Claudius. This, however, is =bare SUppO^ 
sition; and that, in our opinion, not of the most probable kind. 
The youth of Greece studied under the philosopher^ very early ; 
for their works, with those of the poets and rhetorfefans, formed 
their chief fconrse of discipline. ' 

But to determine whether he was bom ntdler the reigii of 
Claudius, pr in the early part of Nero's reign, (Which we the rather 
believe, as he says himself, that he was rery young when Nero 
entered Greece;) to make it clearly understood, whetiie# he 
Studied at Delphi at ten, or at eighteen yiears of age, is of much 
less consequence, than It is to know by what means, and tinder 
:what auspices, he acquired that humane and rational philosi^hy 
which is- distinguished in his works. : 

Amn^pnins was his preceptor ;. but of him w^ know little more 
than what his scholar has accidentally let fall concfriHiig him. 
He mentions a singular instance of his manner of correcting his 
pupils. 

. " Our master (says he) faavitiff one diy Observed ' that we had 
indulged ourselves too luxurious^ at dinner, at his afternoon U^* 
ture,'OKl6red his f reedman to give bis own son the dIscipRne Of 
the whip, in our presence ; signifying, at the same time, that htt 
suffered this punishment, because he could not eat his victuals 
without sauce. The philosopher all the while had his eye upod 
us, and we knew well for whom this example of punishment was 
intended.'* This circumstance shows, at least, that Ammonias 
was not of the school of Eptcum^. The severity of his discipline, 
indeed, seems rather of the Stoi<; cast ; but it is most probable, 
tiiat he belonged to the Academicians ; for their schools, at that 
time, had the greatest reputation in Greece. 

It was a happy circumstance in the discipline of tlibse scliods, 
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UMi^pviemt Hilly iMd the fwxerof corpsMl |itoisiimeiit: lU 
i<q4 J»d the fentta.wtfe ttiatelied ifhiiii ilm kaiui of the pvtiy 
lyjFWit ;' hiftfiflce jUqim was to inform Ihe miiid t he had no aathiM 
ritj t9 dastardtze the spirit t he had a» power tor extlB|;iBfih itiui ' 
generous flame of freedom, cnt to hreak down the noble hidep^ttn 
deoey of soul, by thasXamh^ debasimg, ^d degradiag afpikalfoitt 
of the rodft TUt ttoode of panisiunept m our pnhito-sobooii^'te 
o9e ol thcr worst romaiiis ofv bu-bariste that pmvails among m* Smrn 
MblemitidlyihoweTevToklile iad ihatteative iik early y«ai)s, .te^^ 
be 4rawii; to their ^Ini^ by many aaeana, whi€h thfemef aad^fearBtiftf 
a note libeval daMne thmi- those .oft corporal piinislimeaity' wil| 
suppilj^ >llfhtfe thehe is biit iii^le. aeniaiility^ the «tftot whkk 
that mode of punishment produces is not more happ^. ' It-iieBtroyii 
thatilittU^ thotr^ iftiiOMId bh the irst cat» and iabaiM* ^t €he 
prtcep«r«&rfb^la<»^ahtti*. >¥6?beat the bodyls toidebaw-AhetoAad^/ 
NeilhiBf^^;ao soimi, otrnditotallycabeiisliei the. iente of ehaiae^ a»d 
jT'et'tintacilaetfla at.tae4Uhafbel*pi«setf«lire or>iirtbey and* thir. 
greatest incentive to every species of excellence. 
; ) AnothtHri pf4iMlpfdIii!dvaifalUi^,''Whkh ' the* andiesift ^node} ol the 
Qimh eduenfiiMi gB^eritS'tpiipllsy was their eaidy aolXBS tb eTOvy) 
1iiMich;^o£i>hUo8opllii«l letaiskil^ . Theyidid mt, like us, 'employ 
thiair yonth in ;the'«itq«klti6n! of -wonls: they if eM engaged iir 
pUfSultsof a faigh^f nature;; <in aoqairiag the kiiowledige of tb^igs* 
They did not^Ukeua, spend s^eri of- ten yeats of sehi^istid 
Ubfrairin jm^i^ ageneralaoqiyaii^^ WiAh^two dead iangnages^ 
Those years were employed in the study of nature, and ia gainhiy 
the eleneni:8 mi philbso|hic)ail Isiiowledge f rom her origiAal eeonoiny 
and. laws.; Hence all that DaeieD has .oheerred conoeming the 
psobabiltty of Pintarch's : being' seten teen or eighteen years of age 
when he stud ied anddt Ammoviai, is wtthdat the least weight;' ' 

The way to matheidafiital and phtlosophiear k&dwledge wasy 
indeed, much more easy among tiie ancient Greeks,- than it'eatf 
ever be with us* Those^aad every other sdence, ails bound jotp ha 
terms, which we can never understand precisely, till we beeomo 
atufuainled with the languages frotn which tiiey are derived. 
Plutarch, when be learned &e Romiln language^ whieh' was not 
tiil he ivas soriiewhat advanced in life^ observ^ tiiat* he got the 
kaowledge of words f#om his knowledge of things. But we lie 
under the necessity of reversing, his method ; and before we can 
trrive at the knowledge of things, we musrt first labour to obtain 
the knowledge of words. 

However, though the Greeks had access to science without the 
acqsiflitlon of o^ier languages, they were, nevertheless, sufficiently 
attentive to the cultivation - of their own. Philology, after the 
mathematics and philosophy, was one of their principal studies ; 
and they applied themselves considerably to critical investigation. 
" A pivot of this we find in that IKasertatibn whicli Plutarch 
h^h given us on the word <i, engraved on the Temple of Apollo «1 
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IMpiii. In.tMs tnrct he intvodiicH l thtf MbolAitie dl^MWy' 
' vherein he makes a priacipal figure. After givtag as the mMioisr 
ugsa&ftkmi which 'others assigned to tlilv ^I3#rd, iie «ddtf t^ iWn 
ideft of it ; aad that is of sone oonseqoence to us, liecaule4t «lidV9 
na that he was mt a poiythdtt. ^^<«," aays hie ^ Tkim tf^f^ m 
•f it were h Jy, Thau art one. ^^ I meMi not in the^-^tggiff^ltMf 
acnae, as we say, one araiy, or one tiody' of w»b compmH M 
nany iadtTtditfiis ; Imt that which exists diatinotlymust *eciia» 
sarflj be one ; and the vvryldea M Bciltfg impK«ai|lidi¥ldMlt^ 
One is that' which is a simple Being, free from mlxtilre and com- 
position. . T6::be one, tlicrefore, in this aesae, is oondstent-ionlf 
with a oatare eitlire/in sfe»t4rst psindpie, and incapable of adtera* 
. tien'ordettay." . . . ,i. .1,^ f • 

' So lar^we iare perlSectly aatirified wWh Pkilarch'a creed, tat vol 
with his' jcndcism* ' Ta'sopposej that the word ii shoald dgnify 
Hkm ezislence bf one God only^ k' to .hnafd- too mndi '^pM^'bon- 
jectote; and «he whole.. tenor of the ^Hesithen Hiaohsi^'iribakei 
against it. »,•'•.•:». ••.•.«. 

• Nor. caar we ^be better pleased with ■ the other : interpretatlom of 
this, celebrated iroiid. We ean- nerer^ anppoae, tbat'ltr barof]^ 
signified ^; intimating thereby, that th^ ImsinesB of tboso^^ «^d 
visited .the temple was i^niry, and that ftlieji.' came to ask ttiil 
Deity if encb events should i come to pass. Tirfs comira<1ionfia 
too much forced ; and it would do aa well, 4>r even b^tlisr^ were the 
U interpreted, if you mnke laoqge presents to tbe^iirod, ^yoa^phy 
the priest ( - ' •- - *s •' 

Were not this inscription an object 'of attentien* among the 
learned, we should not, at this distant period- of time, huve 
thought it worth mentioning, otherwise than as ifgives us an idea 
of one branch of Plutarch's education* Bdt as a single wonl^ 
vinsoribed on the Temple of Apollo at Delphi, caimot but be matter 
of curiosity with those who carry their inquiries into remote anti- 
ifoity, we shall not scruple to add one more.tothe other conjectures 
concerning it. ' ' 

We will suppose then, that the Ic was here used, in the iapAt 
dialect, for ^i0e, / imh. . This perfectly eapressed the state of 
mind of all that entered the temple on thebusiness of oonsuhatioii*; 
and it«m^ht foe no less emphatical in the Greelc than Vif^jil's 
Quanquam O ! was in the Latin. If we Carry this codjetetmref 
farther, and think it probable, that this word might, as the initini 
word of a celebrated line in the third book of the OdysSey, stand 
there to signify the whole ihse, we shall reach a degree of proba- 
bility almost bordering en certainty. The verse > we allude i^to 
is this: 

fy yap (fiot yotrvrfvie -^toi Ivvapttv 7rapa^i&^-\ ^ ' 

^^ O that the Gods would empower ine cto obtain my. wishes !** 
What prayer more proper on entering the temples of the Gods^ 
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' fiflbl^uriy wfth ttl6 vi«w of coBsuhiiiff them oa tbe/'etmiti 
•f He. 

If it slKNild be thongkt that the initial wotd is iMaJbaeaitHtd 

' ff^tieiaeat a whdle veree, we hare io aonrer, that it waaJigreeable 
to the essimn of the ancients. Thej not onlj conTe^ed^llMf wuam 
of flH^tiealar verses l>}r thetr. initial words^ but freqaeitly of large 
pttsiages by the ^m>taidmk of a tfaigie line, or e«en .of half jl UittL) 

, MHbe.initanees of^whfch occiir in tiie foU«wing lArea. Tlie renaaa 
of thii is obTiotts. The works of their best poets were ahnoat 
UdiveMaMy coamKtod to meiiiorj; aadthe'smaUest qniilttioB was 
filiffielent to tioarej^ the seaee (of a whole 'pasflage^ 
' ' :i*heiie obsemttoas an matteie 'of * neM cariosity, indeed ; . bet 
^7 hare had their use : for thej fasm natnrall^i pointad iMitto wa 
itiMier histanee of the^xeeBeoco of timt edhcatien whfeb Inpml 
owr ymmfphilosepheiw . ..< •. >• . 

This was the> ittpievanMnt of the^ mmemf^ bytmeans ^of.eJU■nsed 
• Mr. I^oc^e' fae^ jlbsHy^ thoitghi efciawiatf; enoB|^h»,.obsarffcd, 
tliet netUng so nraeh >stsenglheiia this facaU^r* a^^the ieii|ilfii3r^ 

Iriieht^of-it^ ' '...•::.••.'.'• :.,./.•, 

- '^e Oteek modeel^dneatiao nrast^hwe hadia wondeifel effso^ 
in this case. The continoal exercise of the memory, in ? laying «p 
the treasures of their poets, the preeepts of their philosophers, 
ftttd the problems of their mathemntietaas, most haTegiwtailt ikmt. 
mechanical power^^f retaition^ whieh nothing cottldeasyy^eBbpei 
Thus Plinj* tells us of a Gre^ called. Ghannidas,. w]io>.co«l4 
repeat from memory the contents of the largest. Hbraiy. 

The adTsntages Platarch derlfed from tldseicereise appear in 

' every part of his woi^s. As the writings of poets Kved in his 
memory, they were ready for use and application on every apposite 
occasion. They were always at hand, either to confirm the senti* 
nvents and justify the principles of bis heroes^ to support hisowa, 

' or to ilhistnlte both. 

By the aid of^ii cultivated memory too, he was enabled to write 

' a number of cotempKunary lives, and to assign !to each such a por-* 
tion of business in the general traaaactaons cyf the times, as might 
be sufficient to d^neate the chasaetery without repeated details of 
die same actions and negotiations. This mad^ a very difiicult paei 
of his work ; and he acquitted himself here with great management 
and address. Sometimes, indeed, Ive has repeated the same circum-* 
atmiees in cotemporary lives ; but it^ was hardly avoidable. The 
great wonder is, that he has done it so seldom. 

But though an improved memoiy might, in this respect, be of 
SMiriGe to htm, as undoubtedly it was, there were others in which 
U wad rather a disadvantage. By trusting too much to it^ he has 
fallen into inaccuracies and inconsistencies, where he was pro- 

• Hist. Nat. Mb. vii< rap. 94. 
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^bii^ed to rectify his mistakes, by consulting those aathors, lMMif9# 
be mooid n»t be dii the pains lo ^diiollt Ihem hiiiilelf;i a i 
' : If PlifiaKli niigit psoperijr be «aid tn^ belong tb ao^ leflb^fiktr 
kiopheiSvhia eihicatioB, the rationality of htf:piiaciplosyM4itht 
modify of: Ilia doctrines, would incline us. tolplaca invA: nfitb'^^ 
lattefc* academy. At least^ when he ieft hia anaubea AtoiiMlQiiis^ aii4 
caaw ioto society, it is more than probalile, tkiit he raiitodipimti? 
iMiaiAy laith tiitft^«e6t» : -' > '••« . . .- » wir! ':•> 

< V HiiuwrikingB, hovoYer, lamidi nt witk tnanymmwia Ibv DiMutigi 
that he afterwarda. became! «iei<iafm'je£<thft.pl(ikMiphiiB»l.i^^ 
Skf aptwata ;ta hate, exaiai wri cverysect mtb a daim^iid nnpNJo- 
dicedlsttdRtioii; tolnm aelocted what he« £»iald.of tiM/for 4ll« 
t)m|»se8io£mtiM aad- ba^ifiti^n f jaad ta.hMro left the vaUt ifontim 
portion of those whose narrowness of mind CfnaUi t^ipk eitjitir 
•eicBo»orlelidty:codfiaedter>aw^den4aiiMikiOTiio£iailB^ /.- t 
J)FioH:<Jth0:AcadeinieiaMlM tbok theirs iMd||esty.4>f ^ppuA^^f^A 
lefe jfchAm their osigiBai sc^pticiwifai; :hd bdnoved'. iMur intifAtl 
theology, and gave up to them, in a great measure, thf(it<!iM44^ 
phyttcal>efiiionea<b^ together- witk tlrai^ ¥lMn, i^HHigh f^du^ve, 
eathotiMta.: . 

. iWil4 the PeripateticB, he w^ked in «e^tfdh of natural science^ 
«ndb eifulogic$< but, aatisfied.wUh whatever; pnactkal knowledge 
»i0htbeaeqpiirod,iie left'tkeia to dream over Ao hfpotJMHiciil 
|)teb of<thc Cormei^ and tb chase the ahadows of is^asos thirotgb tto 
mazes of the latter. ' i 

> Tothe.Stoiof,.he was ^ indebted lEbr.the belief of a partk«lar 
Promidenoe; but he could net eater, into their idea of fatnie re« 
wurds aad puaishmente. He kmewnet how to reconcile the pre^ 
sent agency of the Supreme Beiug with his judicial character here* 
alter ; though Theodorct tells us, that he had heltt*d of the ChHsliaR 
religion, and inserted several of its mysteries in his workis** £fOQi 
tiie Stoics too, he borrowed the doctrine of fortitdde i .but. he re* 
jected the unnatural foundation on which they erected that virtue* 
He went back to .Socrates for prindplea whereon to rest it. 

With the Epicureafis he does not seean to hav)e had wtmtk inters 
cesfs^ though the accommodating philosophy of Arislippus entered 
frequently into his politics, and sometitaies into the general economy 
of his life. In the little states of Greece, that philosophy kftd not 
much to do ; but had it.been adopted in tbe^meve Viob^t measarea 
of the Roman Administration, our celebrated biographer would not 
have had such scenes of blood and ruin to describe; for emulation, 
prejudice, and opposition, upon whatever principles they might 
plead their apology, first struck out the fire that hid the eommon-i 

* Nothing of Plutarch's is now extant, frqm which we can infer, chat 
he was acquainted with tbeCtwistiao-rtligiaii. • 
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WMHia in ariies. If Pliitareh bonmr«d any tfuif «•«» fvtii 
&MCiifpi^ it w«s MM nitimal idea o( enji^yneDt* Tb«t a«ck tut kli 
idea, is more than probable; for it is impotsiUe to belioTe the 
tales tbat the Heathen bigots have told of him, or to s«]^KMe' that 
the cultivated mind of a philosophep should porsne its happiness 
out of the tempclrate ord^ of nature. His irreligious opinions lie 
left to him, as he had left to the other sects their vanities and 
ahsDrdities; 

9iit when we bdng htm to the school of PjtJfeigoiafl, what idea 
shall we enlcatain (^ him ? , Shall we consider him any longer as 
an. Apademkiao, or as a citizen of the. philosophical world ? 
Naturally benevolent and humane, he finds a system of divinity 
a^d pbiioBophy perlfMstly adi^ted to his natural sentiments. . Tl^ 
whole animiU creation he had originally locked upon with an in- 
jitinctiyf te^d/Bisi^ss ; but when the amiable PytlmgiKas, the priest 
of Nature, in defmice of the common privileges of her creatureS) 
had -called religion inta their cause ; — ^when he sought to soften 
the cruelty that man had exercised against them, by the honest art 
of insinuating the doctrine of transmigration, how eould the hnmaae 
and benevol^t Plutarch refuse to serve under this priest of Natnve ? 
It was impossible. He adopted the doctrine of the Metempsychosis. 
He entered into the merciful scheme af Pythageros, and, like him, 
diverted the cruelty of the. human species, by appealing to tlie 
selfish qualities of their nature, by sididuing their pride, and ez« 
citing their sympathy, i^hile he showed them that their folm« 
existence might be the condition of a reptile* 

This spirit and dispositpon breiak strongly from him in his ob-. 
servations on the elder Cato. And as nothing can exhibit a more 
lively pic^ufa of hiin U&an these; paiptings of his own, we shall not 
scruple to introduce them here: ^^ For my part, I cannot but 
char|re hi^ using ^is serv^i^ lil^e so many beasts of burden, and 

, turning them off, or selling them when they grew old, to the ac- 
count of a mean and ungenerous spirit, which thinks that the sole 
tie between man and man is interest or necessity* But goodness 
0™<^vcs in a larger sphere than justice. The obligations of law and 
equity reach only to mankind, but kindness and beneficence should 

\be extended to creatures of every spedes; and these still flow 
from the breast of a well-natured man, as streams that issue from 
the living fountain. A good man will take care of his horses and 
dogs, not only while they are young, but when old and past service. 
Thus the people of Atiiens, when they had finished the Temple 
called Hecatompedon, set at liberty the beasts of burden that ^id 
been chiefly employed in . the work, suffering them to pasture at 
large, free from any other service. It is said, that one of these 
afterwards came of its own accord to work, and, putting itself at 
the head of the labouring cattle, marched before them to the citadel. 
This pleased the people, and they made a decree, that it should 

VOL. II. c 
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<ie kept at fte public charge so long as it fked. The grftTitt of 
Cimoti's mares, with which he< thrice conquered at the Olympic 
games, are still to be seen near his own tomb. Many have shown 
particular marks of regard^ in burj^ng the dogs which they had 
cherished and been fond of; and amongst the rest, Xantippus of 
old, whose dog swam by the side of his galley to Salamis, when the 
'Athenians were forced to abandon their city, and was afterwards 
buried by him upon a promontory, which to this day is called the 
V Dog's (jrrave. We certainly ou^ht not to treat living creatures like 
/shoes or household goods, which, when worn out with use, we throw 
^ away ; and were it only to learn benevolence to humankind^ we 
should be merciful to other creatures. For my own part, I would 
'not sell even an old ox that had laboured forme ; much less would 
I remove, fofr the sake of a little money, a man grown old in my 
sertice, from his usual lodgings and diet; for to him', poor man! 
it would be as bad as banishment, since he could bd of no more 
use to the buyer than he was to the seller. But Cato, as if he took 
a pride in these things, tells us, that when consul, he left his war* 
'iM^se in Spaing to save the public the charge of his conveyance. 
•Whether such' things as these are instances of greatness or littleness 
of soul, let the reader judge for himself." 
' « * What an amiable idea of our vbenevolent philosopher ! How 
worthy the instructioos of the priest of Nature ! How honourable 
to that great master of truth and universal science, whose senti- 
ments were decisive in every doubtful matter, and whose maxims 
were received with silent conviction I* 

' Wherefore should we wonder to find Plutarch more particularly- 
attached to the epuilons of this great man ? Whether we consider 
the immensity of his erudition, or the benevolence of his system, 
the motives for that attachment were equally powerful. Pythagoras 
haU- collected all the stores of human learning j and had rieduoed 
them into one rational and useful body of science. Like our glo- 
' lions 'Bacon, he led Philosophy forth from^ the jargon of schools, 
> and the fopperies of sects. He niade her what she was originallyij 
( designed to be, the handmaid of Nature ! friendly to her creatures,l 
\ai^d faithful to her laws^ Whatever knowledge could be gained| 
by human industry, by the most extensive inquiry and observation, 
' he had every means and opportunity io obtain. The priests of 
Egypt unfolded to him their mysteries and their learning: they 
' led him through the records of the remotest antiquity, and opened 
all those stores of science that had been amassing through a multi* 
tude of ages. The Magi of Persia co-operated with the priests of 
Egypt in the instruction of this wonderful philosopher. They 
'taught him those higher parts of science, by which they were them- 
selves so much distinguished, astronomy and the system of the 

♦ Va!. Max. lib. vlil. cap. 15. 
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nnhene. The laws of moral life^ and tbe im»tit«tkms of ciyil 
societies, with their Several excellences and defects, he learned 
from the T^rioas states and establishments of Greece. Thus accom- 
plished, when he came to dispute in the Olympic contests, he was 
considered as a prodigj of wisdom and learning ; bnt when the 
choice of his title was left to him, he modestly declined the appel- 
lation of a wke man^ and was contented only to be called a lover 
cf wisdom.* 

Shall not Plutarch, then, meet with all imaginable indulgence, 
if, in his reneration for this great man, he not only adopted the 
nobler parts of his philosophy, but (what he had avdided with 
regard to, th^ other sects) followed him too in his errors ? Such, 
IB, particular, was his doctrine of dreams ! to which our biognqph^r, 
we must ccmfess, has paid too much attention. Yet, absolutely to 
condemn him for this, would, perhaps, be hazarding as much as 
totally to defend him. We must acknowledge, with the elder 
Pliny, Si eooempUs agatur^ profectbpariaJiant;i or, in the language 
of honest Sir Robert de Coverley, ^^ Much may be said on both 
sides;" However, if Pliny, whose complaisance for the credit of 
the marvellous in particular was very great, could be doubtful 
about this matter, we of little faith may be allowed to be more so* 
Yet Plutarch, in his Treatise on Oracles, has maintained his 
doctrine by such powerful testimonies, that if any regard is to 
be paid to his veracity, some attention should be given to his 
opinion* We shall tlierefore leave the point, where Mr. Addison 
thought proper to leave a more improbable doctrine, in suspense. 

When Zeno. consulted the oracle in what manner he should live, 
the answer was, that he should inquire of the dead. Assiduous 
and indefatigable application to reading made a considerable part 
of the Greek education ; and in this our biographer seenls to have 
exerted the greatest industry. The number of books he has 
quoted, to which he has. referred, and frcHn which he has written, 
seems almost incredible, when it is considered that the art of 
jmnting was not known in his time, and that the purchase of 
manuscripts was difficult and dear. 

His family, indeed, was not without wealth. In his Sympo« 
siacs, he tells us that it was ancient in Cheronea ; and that his 
ancestors had been invested with the most considerable offices in 
the magistracy. He mentiouJ^ in particular his great-grandfather 
Nicarchus, whom he had the happiness of knowing ; and relates, 
from his authority, the misfortunes of his fellow-citizens, under 
the severe discipline of Anthony's soldiers. 

His grandfather Lamprias, he tells us, was a man of great 
eloquence, and of a brilliant imagination. He was distingaished 
by his merit as a convivial companion ;, and was one of those 

• Val. Max. lib. viii. cap. 7. f Hhi, Kat. lib.x. cap. 75. 
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happy mortals, who, when they sacrifice to Bacchtrs, are favoured 
by Mercury. His good -humour and pleasantry increased with his 
Cups; and he used to say, that wine had the same effect upon 
him, that fire has on incen$e, which causes the finest and richest 
essences to eyaporate. 

Plutarch has mentioned his father likewise ; but has not gfren 
us his name in any of those writings that are come down to us. 
However, he has borne honourable testimony to his memory ; for 
he tells us, that he was a learned and a virtuous man, well ac- 
quainted with the philosophy and theology of his time, and con* 
versant with the works of the poets. Plutarch, in his Political 
Precepts, mentions an instance of his father's discretion, which 
does him great honour, *' I remember," says he, ^* that I was 
sent, when a very young man, along with another citizen of 
Chaeronea, on an embassy to the proconsul. My colleague bemg, 
by some accident, obliged to stop in the way, I proceeded without 
him, and executed our commission. Upon my return to Chaeronea, 
when I was to give an account in public of my negociation, my 
father took me aside, and said, my son, take care that in the 
account you are about to give, you do not mention yourself dis- 
tinctly, but jointly with your colleague. Say not, 1 went^ Ispoke^ 
1 executed; but we werd^ tee spake ^ we executed. Thus, though 
your colleague was incapable of attending you, he will share in 
the honour of your success, as well as in that of your appointment ; 
and you will avoid that envy which necessarily follows all arro- 
gated merit." 

Plutarch had two brothers, whose names were Timon and Lam- 
prias. These were his associates in study and amusement ; and 
he always speaks of them whh pleasure and affection. Of Timion 
in particular he says, " Though Fortune has, on many occasions, 
been favourable to me, yet I haye no obligations to her so great as 
the enjoyment of my brother Timou's invariable . friendship and 
kindness." Lamprias too hfe mentions as inheriting the lively 
disposition and good humour of his grandfather, who bore the 
same name. 

Some writers have asserted, that Plutarch passed into Egypt. 
Others allege, that there is no authority for that assertion ; and it 
is true that we have no written record concerning it. Nevertheless, 
we incline to believe that he did travel into that country; and we 
found our opinion on the following grounds. In the first place, 
this tour was a part of liberal education among the Greeks; and 
Plutarch, being descended from a family of distinction, was there- 
fore likely to enjoy such a privilege. In the next place, his 
treatise of Isis and Osiris, shows that he had a more than common 
knowledge of the religious mysteries of the Egyptians ;« and it is 
therefore highly probable, that he obtained this knowledge bf 
being conversant amongst them. To have written a treatise on'$o 
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viMtnise a ta1i|«cl, witli0at mme mot^ enlneiit adraBUges than 
other writers migki alford htm, could not have been agreeable to 
the genius, or consistent with the modesty, of Plutarch. 

However, supposing it doubtful whether he passed into Egypt, 
there is no doubt at all that he travelled into Italy. Upon what 
occasioa: he visited that eottntry^ it is not quite so certain ; but he 
probably went to Rome in a poblic capacity, on. the business of 
the Cheroneaus. £or, in the life of Demosthenes, he iells us, 
that he had no leisure in his journey to Italy to learn the Latin 
language, on the account of public business. 

As the passage here referred to affords us further matter of 
^lecidation for the life of Plutar<;h, we shall give it as we find it. 
'^ An author who would write a history of events which happened 
in a for^^ cotintry, and cannot be come at in his own, as he has 
his materials to collect from a variety of books, dispersed in diffe- 
rent libraries, his first care should be to take up his residence in 
some populous town which has an ambition for literature. There 
he will meet with many curious and valuable books ; and the par* 
ticalUrs that are wanting in writers, he may, upon inquiry, be 
supplied, with, by those who have laid them up in the faithful 
repository of memory. This will prevent his work from being 
defective in any material point; As to myself, I live in a little 
town ; and I choose to live there, lest it should become still less* 
When I was in Rome, and other parts of Italy, I had not leisure 
to study the Latin tongue, on account of the public commissions 
with which 1 was charged, and the number of people who came to 
be iitttructed by me in philosophy. It was not, therefore, till a 
late period in life that I began to read the Roman authors." 

From this short account, we may collect, with tolerable cer- 
tainty, the following circumstances : 

In the first place, Plutarch tells us, that while he was resident 
in Rome, public business and lectures in philosophy left him no 
time for learning the Latin language ; and yet, a little before, he 
had observed, that, those who write a history of foreign characters 
and events, ought to be conversant with the historians of that 
comitry wheare the character existed, and the scene is laid : but he 
acknowledges, that he did not learn the Latin language till he 
was late in life, because, when at Rome, he had not time for that 
purpose. 

We may, therefore, conclude, that he wrote his Morals at 
Rome, and his Lives at Chaeronea. For the composition of the 
former, the knowledge of the Roman language w^ not necessary ; 
the Greek tongue was then generally understood in Rome ; and he 
had no necessity for making use of any other, when he delivered 
his lectures of philosophy to the people. Those lectures, it is 
i^ore than probable, made up that collection of Morals which is 
come down to us. 
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Thotigh he coald not avail himself of the Rataattitbtofluiii, in 
the great purpose of writhig his Lives, for want of a competent ai> 
quaintance with the language in which (Jiey wrote; yet, by con«* 
versing with the principal citizens in the Greek tongue, he mast 
have collected many essential circumstances, and anecdotes of dia-* 
racters and events, that promoted his design, and entlisiied the pte& 
of his work. The treasures he acquired of this kiKd he -secuved 
by means of a common^place book, which he constantly carried 
about with him : and as it appears that he was at Rome, aftd in 
other parts of Italy, from the beginning of Veip«stalaf*s relgii to 
the end of Trajan's, he must have had sufficient time and opportu- 
nity to procure materials of every kind ; for this was a peiiod of 
almost forty years. 

We shall the more readily enter into the belief that Phitafch 
collected his materials chiefly from conversatkm, when weconiMer 
in what manner, and on 'what subjects, the andents «8ed to con- 
verse. The discourse of people of education and distinction ia 
those days was somewhat different from that of ours. It was act 
on the powers or pedigree of a horse : it was not a mialch of tnu> 
veiling between geiese and turkeys ; it was not on a race of maggi^ 
started against each other on the table, when they ^rst eame to 
daylight from the shell of a filbert : it was not by what port yoa 
. may suspend a spaniel the longest without making him whine: it 
was not on the exquisite finesse, and the highest manoeuvres of ^hy* 
The old Romans had no ambition for attainments of this nature. 
They had no such masters in science as Heber and Hoyle* The 
taste of their day did not run so high. The powers of poetry and 
philosophy, the economy of human life and manners, the cultiva- 
tion of the intellectual faculties, the enlargement of the mind, 
historical and political discussions on the events of their country ; 
—these, and such subjects a^ these, mad^the principal part of their 
conversation. Of this Plutarch has given us at once a proof end a 
specimen, in what he calls his Sympbsiacs, or, as our Selden calls It, 
his Table-Talk. From such conversations as these, then, we can* 
not wonder that he was able to collect such treasures as were neces- 
sary for the maintenance of his biographical undertaking. 

In the sequel of the last quoted passage, we find another argn- 
ment which confirms us in the opinion that Plutarch^s knowledge 
of the Roman history was chiefly of colloquial acquisition. *' My 
method of learning the Roman language," sayil he, '^ may seem 
strange ; and yet it is very true. I did not so much gain the 
knowledge of things by the words, as words by the knowledge I 
had of things." This plainly implies, that he was previously ac- 
quainted with the events described in the language he was learning* 

It must be owned that the Roman History had been already 
written in Greek, by Polybius ; and that, indeed somewhat invali- 
dates the last-menitioned argument. Nevertheless, it has still suf- 
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fifteot,evideiiee for its tnpporl. Thereiure ^Hhimmm^ ciimiiDtftifliBet 
ia Plutorch's livci^ wUch fMid oel. be .ctf j^ied f tarn Palybiui j • 
awl It. ifl cleM* touif^ thai h« did net make.HHifih uni <if hU La^tia* 
rendiagt 

.Hd acknowledges tlwt lie did npt m^lj himself to the acqaiai-, 
tioip of theifc laBfuafe. titi Jhi.wm iai^adfatieed ia life : possthjiyat't 
might be about the latter t>vt of the reign of Trajan, whose kind- 
diapontioft towands his oeantry,. rendered i^ weight of public and . 
poUtleai bvsioess easj to him* 

Biai. whedeYer he might begin to lewrn the. language of Rome, it > 
ia ^rtain that he made no great progress in it. This appears as 
well fjMMtf the Uttle comments he has occasionally given us on cer- 
tain Letin words, as firom scone passages in hi3 lives^ where he 
haa professedly followed the I^tm historians, and yet followed 
theaa^ in an nneertain and erroneous manner. 

That, he wrote the Lites of Demosthenes and Cicereat Chasioiiea, 
it is clear from his own acfiouiit ; and it is more than probable .too, 
that ih» recrife of his Lives were writt^i in that retirement ; for if^ 
while he was at Rome) he.cOuld scaroely find time to learn th^ 
langftoge, it is hardly to be: sii|^poaed that he could do mwe than : 
lay np' mtatmals for composition. 

A circumstance arises here, which confirms to ns an opinion we 
have long entertahled, thit the Book of Apophthegms, which ii^. 
said to fanvfii been lirritten by Flatarch^ is really not his work*- This 
book iu dedicated to Tinjan j and the dedicator essuming the name 
and character of Plntarch, saya, he had^ before this, written the 
Lives of illnstrkms Men : but Plutarch wrote those Livesat Chae^ 
ronea; and he did not retire to Cbasronea till after the death of 
Trajan. 

There are other proofs, if others were, necessary, to show that 
this work was si]^posititious. For, .m this dedication to Trajan, 
not the least mention is made of Plutarch's having been his pre- 
ceptor, of his being raised by him to the consular di^ty, or of his 
hiing appointed governor of lUyria* Dacier, observing this, has 
drawn a wrpng ceno&nsion frob it, and, contraxy to the assertion of 
Suidas, will have it, that Plutarch was neither preceptor to Trajan, 
QOTihMionred with any appointments under him. Had it occurred 
to him that the Book of Apophthegms ccwld not be Plutarch's book, 
hut that it was merely an extract made from his real works, by 
some industrious grammarian, he would not have been under the 
necessity of hazarding So much against the received opinion of his 
cmmexions with Trajan ; nor would he have found it necessary to 
alkm him so little credit to his letter addressed to that emperor, 
which we have upon record. The letter is as follows : 

PLUTARCH TO TRAJAN. 

^^ I AM sensible that you sought not the empire. Your natural 
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iMfti^WMM'ttfte^rafcrjiiNi tbtfpplyf^r a dUtfaiellMito^Mdi 
yoa were always entitled bj^^be exoell^iiey «€ yeteir mamieyi* Thnrt 
mbdest J, boweTer, makes joa ^still more wortfay of tkose iMHieiin 
yoQ had no ambition to solicit. Should your future goveflnteftt. 
prove in any degree answerable to your former tterit, I shall baive 
reason to congratulate both your i^rtue and ray own good ^fewlone> Utt 
this great eTent. But If otherwise, you have exposed ymifself to 
danger, and me to obloqpoy ; for Rome will never endure an empeMr 
unworthy of her; and the faults of the scholar will be Imputed 'to 
the master. Seneca is reproached, and his fame still suA»«, 4^ tile 
vices of Nero ; the reputatlou of Quintillan Is hurt by the >lll ooft- 
duct of his scholars ; and even Socrates is accused of negligence In 
the education «f Alcibiades. Of you, liowever, I have better 
liopes, and flatter myself tiiat your admiidatratioQ will do htnomt 
to your virtues. Only continue to be what you are. Let yuiur 
government colnmence In your breast ; and lay the fouadatltm of it 
In the commands of your passieiw; Hyos nmke virtue Ihe rule of 
your conduct, and the end of your actions, every thing will proceed 
in harmony and order. I have explained to you the spirit of those 
iMti and constitutions that w^re established by your predecessots ; 
and yon have nothing to do but to carry them into execution. K 
this should be the case, I shall have the l^lory of having formed 
an emperor to virtue ; bat if otherwise, let this letter remain a tes- 
timony with succeeding ages, that you did not ruin the Roman em« 
pire under pretence of the counsels or the authority of Pfaitarcb." 

Why Dacier should think that this letter is neither worthy of ^ 
pen, nor written in the manner of Plutarch, it is not easy to^con* 
celve : for it has all the spirit, the manly fre^om, and tiie senti- 
mental turn of that philosopher. 

We shall find it no very difficult matter to account for his con* 
nexions vrith Trajan, if we attend to the manner in which he Uved, 
and to the reception he met with in Rome. During his* residence 
in that city, his house was the resort of the principal citizens. All 
that were distinguished by their rank, taste^ learning, or politeness^ 
sought his conversation, and attended his lectures. The study of 
the Greek language and philosophy were, at that time, f he greatest 
pursuits of the Roman nobility, and eventhe emperors honoured 
^e most celebrated professors with their presence and support. 
Plutarch, in his Treatise on Curiosity, has Introduced a circum- 
stance, which places the attention that was paid to his lectures In 
a very strong light. '^ it onte happened," says he, '^ that when I 
was speaking in public at Rome, Arulenus Rusticus, the same whwn 
Domitian, through envy of his growing reputation, afterwards put 
to death, was one of my hearers. When I was in the middle of 
my discourse, a soldier came in, and brought him a letter from the 
emperor. Upon this, there was a general silence through the audi- 
ence, and I stopped to giv^ him time to peruse this letter ; but he 
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wiM not MftarH ; nor dM lie of»^ Ibe ktter tUi I luid finUlied 
«f IameMm and tlM widlieBM was ditpened.'' 

"Xo Bodenkand the impovtance of ttiit conpUmeat, it will benft/* 
caaaaqr to consider the quality and character of the person who 
paid it* Amiciivs iras one of €k» groa test men in Rome ; (Ustin* 
fMJahedi as wen bj the hMtreof his lanMj, as by an honoumble 
ambition, and thirst of glory. • He was tribune of the people when 
Neve caased Paetos and Soranns to be capitally <c<mdeiQhed by a 
decree of the senate. When Soranvs was deliberating with his 
MesdB, wlie^er he shontd attempt 4Hr give np his defence, Amle* 
nwhad the spisit 4a propose an opposition to the 4ecaree of the 
seiiaie^ in his eapaoity of tribnne ; aiid he would have aimed it 
inta exeontioa, had he not been over*raled by PstuSywho remon- 
g fa p nttd , that by such a meantre he would destroy himself, without 
the satisfactiMi of .serviBg his Iriend. He: was afterwards prseter 
«fter VitilHas, whose interests, he followed with- the greatest fide- 
Uty. Bat his spirit and magnanimity do him the greatest hmioar, 
in that eulogy which he wrote on Paetus and Hdlridius Priscos. His 
whole coc^ct was regulated by the precepts of philosophy ; and 
the respect he showed to Plutarch on this occasion was a proof of 
his attachment to it. Such was the man who postponed the letter 
of a p^ce to the lecture of a philosopher. 

But Plutardi was not only treated with general marks of distinc- 
tion by the superior people in Home ; he Imd particular and. very 
raipeetable friendships. Sossius Senecio, wha was four times con- 
sul, once under Nerva, and thrice under Trajan, was his most inti- 
mate friend. Tahim he addresses his lives, except that of Aratus, 
which is inscribed to Polycrates of Sycion, the grandson of Aratus. 
With Senecio he not only lived in the strictest friendship whilst he 
was in Rome, but, corresponded with him after he retired to Greece. 
And is it not easy to believe, that though the intevest of this zea- 
lous and powerful friend, Plutarch might not <mly be appointed 
tutor to Tinjao, but be advanced likewise to the consular dignity ? 
When we consider Plutarch^s eminence in Rome as a teacher of 
philosophy, nothing can be more probable than the former : when 
we remember the consular interest of Senecio under Trajan, and 
his distinguished regard for Plutarch, nothing can be more likely 
than the latter. 

The honour of being preceptor to such a virtuous prince a^ Trajan, 
is so important a point in the life of Plutarch, that it must not 
hastily be given up. Suidas has asserted it. The letter above 
quoted, if it be, as we have no doubt of its being, the genuine 
composition of Plutarch, has confirmed it. Petrarch has maintained 
it.' Dacier only has doubted, or rather denied it. But upon what 
evidence has he grounded his opinion ? Plutarch, he says, was 
but three or four years older than Trajan, and therefore was unfit 
to be his preceptor in philosophy, j^fow let us inquire into the 
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foree of tbk wgaiBcnL Tn^ta jp^il tto Mfljr patl ^ Im lift ii»r 
arms: Plutarch in the atndyiof. tli«;«ckM«ei» . WkeAilwil ^piftiee: 
ipprlied himself to literary parsuitsy he was somewhat advaactti in 
life : Plutarch must have been nore-se. And : wfa^ a . naa. of: set*' > 
enoe should be a& unfit preceptor m philofophy to .a milllarj maa^- 
tiMUgh no more than^fpiur years laliier, the.rcdsoo,. We a]^rehead>. 
will be somewhat diffifiult to discoiner. . 

Dader, moieoYer, is.,reduced to a peUihprimipii^ when he eays 
th^t Plutarch was only four jnaoEStetldep.than Tra|an ^ for we have 
seen that it is impossible.to ascerftaui the time of Plulaadt's bsfftht; 
and the date which DaciMrassi^ui it is pwdly oenjectural : wemU 
therefore conclude, with those learned men ,who have fofmerly 
allowed Plutanskthe honour of ,being> preceptor 4o Tiajan, that he 
oartainly was so. There is Utde doubt thai Ihey gvounded their 
assertions upon, proper anthocity ; and, indeed, the intemaL evi-- 
dence arising from the nature and effects of thai education, ,whkh; 
did honour to the scholax and to the master, comes in aid of the: 
aigument. ... 

Some c^onologers have taken upon th^n to. aaoertmA the tiite 
when Plutarch's reputation was established in Ronck Peter of 
Alexandria fixes it in the thirteenth year of. the reign of Nero, in-, 
the consulate of Capito and Rufus : ^' Locian^^says he, ^^ was, at 
this time, in great reputation amongst the Romans.; AndMnaonius 
and Plutarch were well knpwn/' Euaebiiiis bnaga it one yeair; 
lower, and tells us, that, iu the fourteenth, year ^ Neiie^s «e%n,> 
Musonius and Plutarch were in great reputaitionw .Beth thei» 
writers, are palpably mistaken. We have seen,, that ia the tw^th 
year of Nero, Plutarch was yet at school under AmmoniuS ; audit 
is not "i^ery probable that a schoolboy shohld .be celebrated as a 
philosopher in Rome, within a yeac or two after« Indeed, Euseftuua 
eontradicts hiuM^If ; for, on another occasion, he places him in the 
reign o( Adrian, t^e third year of the olympisid 234, of the Chris* 
tian »ra 120: ^^ In this year," says he, ^^ the .philosophers Plu- 
tarch of Chaeronea, Sextiis, and Agathobuihis^ flourished." Thus 
he carries him as much too low, as'he had before, placed him /loo 
high. It is certain, that he first grew into reputation under the 
reign of Vespasian, and that his philosophical fame was e^blished' 
in die time of Trajan. 

It seems that the Greek and Latin writers of those times were 
either little acquainted with each other's woriis, or that there were 
some literary jealousies and animosities between them. When 
Plutarch flourished, there were several cotemporary writers of dis* 
tinguishe^ abilities^; Perseus, Lucan, Silius Italicua, Valerius 
Flaccus, the younger Pliny, Solinus, Martial, Qutntifian j and many 
more. Yet none of those have made the leaft mention of hiiB» 
Was this envy ? or was it Roman pride ? Possibly they could 
not bear that a Greek sophist, a native of such a contemptible town 
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m CliaBnmeA, ilMMild ea^ 'tbe pdm of lUeiiffy pMiic fa Rome. 
It mmt be observed, at the same time, that the principal Roman 
writers had conceived a jealousy of the Greek philosophers, which 
was very prevailing in, tibat age. Of this we find a strong testi- 
m<«y in the elder Pliny, where, speaking of Cato the Censor's 
disapproving and dismissing the Grecian orators, and of the younger 
Cato's bringing in trinmph a sophist from Greece, he exclaims in 
terms that sigi^ed contempt, qumnim morrnn. conmuiaiio I 

However, tt^ beondistingQii^ed by theencominms of cotemponury 
Wflters, was by no oieans athi^ peculiar te Plutarch. It has be«o> 
and still is, the fate of flnperior genins, to be beheld either witii 
sile^ or abusive envy. It makes its way like the sun, which wo 
look upon with pain, unless something passes overvhim thatolM 
scures his glory. We then view with eagerness tlie shadow, titet 
cloud, or the spot, and are- pleased with what ediptes the bnght- 
ness we otherwise cannot bear. 

Yet, if Pfaitareh, like odier. great men, found ^£nvy nevec 
conquered but by death," his manes have been appeased by the 
amplest atonements. Ajnongst <^e many that have done honour 
to his memory, the followiog euloghims deseive to be recorded. 
* AuXiVS GSI.LIII8 complhaifents him with the highest distiactloB 
iii science.* % 

Tavuvs, quoted by Gelliufl, calls him a man of the mostcofr* 
summate learning and wisdom.f 

EusBBitrs places him at the head of the Greek philosophers, j: - 

Sardiamits, in his Preface to the Lives of the Philosophers, calls 
him the most dtvine Plntarcfa, the beauty and harmony of philo- 
sophy. 

Petrarch, in his moral writmgs^ frequently distingmshes him 
by the title of the great Plutarch. 

Honour has b^en done ta him likewise by Origen, Himeriustho 
Sophist, Cyrillus, Theodoret, Suidas, Photius, Xi|>bi]inus, Joannes^ 
Salisberiensis, Victorius, Lipsius, and Agathias, in the epigram 
which is thus translated by Dryden : 

CbflBronean Plularcb, to thy deathless praise 
Does martial Rome this grateful statue raise ; 
Because both Greece and she thy fame have shared ; 
Tbetr heroes written^ and their lives compared. 
But thou thyself conldst never write thy own : 
Their lives have parallels, but thine has none. 

But this is perfectly extravagant. We are much better pleased 
with the Greek verses of the honest metropolitan under Coiistantine 
Monomachus. They deserve to be translated. 



» A. Gellias, lib. ivb cap. 7. f Gell. lib. i. cap. S6. 

X £uBeb. Prasp. lib. iii. init. 
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Lord of tlwtii|;kt, that liviitf popverto sair . 

Which her lost sons no Heathen Science gave $ 

If aught of these thy mercy means to spare, 

Yield I'lato, Lord, — yield Plutarch to my prayer. 

Led by no grace, no new conversion wronghty 

They felt thy own divinity of thought. 

That grace exerted, spare the partial rod : 

The last, best witness, that thou art their God ! 

Theodore Gaza, who was a man of considerable learning, and a 
great reviver of letters, had a particnlar attachment to our bio- 
grapher. When he was asked, in case of a general destructtpn of 
books, what author he would wish to save from the ruin, he an« 
^swered Plutarch. He considered his historical and philosophical 
writings as the most beneficial to society, and, of course, the best 
substitute for all other books. . "^ 

Were it necessary to. produce further 8offrage& for the merit of 
Plutarch, it would be sufficient to say, that he has been {liuisAd by 
Montaigpe, St. Evremont and Montesquieu, the best critics and 
the ablest writers of their time. 

After receiving the most distinguished honours that a philosopher 
could enjoy ; after the godlike office of teaching wisdom and good- 
ness to the metropolis of the world; after having formed vi em- 
peror to virtue ; and after beholding the effects of his precepts in 
the happiness of humankind : Plutarch retired to his native cpun- 
try. The death of his illustrious prince and pupil, to a man of his 
sensibility, ntiist have rendered Rome even painful : for whatever 
influence philosophy may have on the cultivation of the mind, we 
find that it. has very little, power over the interests of the heart. 

It must have been in the decline of life that Plutarch retired to 
Chaeronea. But though he withdrew from the busier scenes of the 
world, he fled not to an unprofitable or inactive solitude. In that 
retirement he formed the great work for which he had so long been 
preparing materials, his Lives of Illustrious Men ; a work which, 
as Scaliger says, n<m solum JuU mmanibus hominumy at etiam humem 
generis memoriam occupaoit* 

To recommend by encomiums what has been received with uni- 
versal approbation, would be superfluous. But to observe where 
the biographer has excelled, and in what he has failed ; to make a 
due estimate as well of the defects as of the merits of his work ; 
may have its use. 

Lipsius has 6t)served, that he does not write history, but scraps 
of history ; non historiamj sed pariicuias historiw^ This is said of 
his Lives, and, in one sense, it is true. No single life that he has 
written will afford a sufficient history of its proper period ; neither 
was it possible that it should do so. As his plan comprised a 
number of cotemporary lives, most of which were in public cha- 
racters, the business of their period .w$is to be divided amongst 
them. The general history of the time wa^ to be thrown into 
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^parate portions ; and those portions were to be allotted to soch 
characters as had the principal interest in the sereral events. 

This was, in some measure^ done by Plntarch ; ]bat it was not 
done with great art or accuracy; At the same time, as we have 
already observed, it is not ic be wondered, if there were some 
repetitions, when the part which the seyeral characters bore in the 
principal events, was necessary to be pointed out. 

Yet these scraps of history, thus divided and dispersed, when 
seen in a collective form, make no very imperfect narrative of the 
times within their view. Th^r biographer's attention to the mi- 
nuter circumstances of character, his disquisitions of principles and 
manners, and his political and philosophical discussions, lead us, in 
an edsy and intelligent manner, to the events he describes. 

It is not to be dented, that his narratives are sometimes disor- 
derly, and too often encumbered with impertinent digressions. 
By pursuing with too much indulgence the train of ideas, he has 
frequently destroyed the order of facts, brought together events 
that lay at a distance from each other, called forward those cirw 
cumstances to which he should have made a regular progress, and 
made no other apology for these idle excursions, but by telling us 
that he is out of the order of time. 

Notes, in the time of Plutarch, were not in use. Had he known 
the convenience of marginal writing, he would certainly have 
thrown the greatest part of his digressions into that form. They 
are, undoubtedly, tedious apid disgustful ; and all we can do to 
reconcile ourselves to them, is to remember, that, in the first place, 
marginal writing was a thing unknown ; and that the benevolent 
desire of conveying instruction, was the greatest motive with the 
biographer for introducing them. This appears, at least, from the 
nature of them ; for they are chiefly disquisitions in natural. history 
imd philosophy. 

In painting the manners of men, Plutarch is truly excellent. 
Nothing can be more clear than his moral distinctions ; nothing 
finer than his delineations of the mind. 

The spirit of philosophical observation and inquiry, which, when 
properly directed, is the great ornament and excellence of historical 
composition, Pluisirch possessed in an eminent degree. His bio- 
graphical writings teach philosophy at once l^ precept and by 
example. His morals and hb characters mutually explain and give 
force to each other. 

His sentiments of the duty of a biographer were peculiarly just 
and delicate. This will appear from his strictures on those histo- 
rians who wrote of Philistns. "It is plain,'* says, he, "that 
Timaeus takes every occasion, from Philistus's known adherence to 
arbitrary power, to load him with the heaviest reproaches. Those 
whom be injured are in some degree excusable, if, in their resent- 
ment, they treated him with indignities after death. But where- 
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:foie abould hiis biogntiph^n, wliom be neter injurtd^aod wlio^littve 
had the benefit el lus worki^; wheretoe sboold thej exhibit h\m 
.mtb ail the ettaggevstioas ol scitrrilitjy in those scenes oC distress 
to' which fortune soBietimes reduces the best of men ? On the 
other hand, Ephorus is no less extravagant in his encomlnms on 
PhiHstus* He knows well how to throw into shades the foibles of 
the human character, and to gite an air of pUuisibilily to? the most 
rindefensibhs conduct ; but with all his elegance, with ^1 his art, 
hie cannot rescue Philistus from the imputation of bemg the most 
Hitreniious sup^iortler of arbitrary piower, of being the fondest fol- 
lower and admirer of the luxnrj, the mKgta&cemice^ the tdlianee of 
itfraats. Upon tite whole, he who neither defends the {Mtnciples 
of Philistus, nor ia^ults over his jBisfdrtuttes, will best discharge 
-the duties of the historian." 

There is such a thing as constitutional reltgi<m. There is a cer- 
tain temper and'frame of mind naturally productive of devotioa. 
There are men who are bom with the original prindples bf piety ; 
and in this class we need not hesitate* to place Plutarch« 

If this disposition has sometimes made him too indnlgmit to 
superstition, and too attentive to the less rational circumstances of 
the heathen theology, it is not to be wondered. But, upon the 
whole, he had consistent and honourable notions of the Supreme 
Being. 

That he believed the unity of the Divine Nature, we have al- 
ready seen, in his observations on the wmrd £f, engraved on Apollo's 
temple. The same opinion, too, is found in his Treatise on the 
Cessation of Oracles ; where, in the character of a Plalonist, he 
argues agdnst the Stoics, who denied the plurality of worlds. ^' If 
there are many woiids," said the Stoics, ^^ why then there is oolj 
one Fate, and one Providence to guide them ; for the Platonists 
allow that there is but one. Why should not many Jupiters, or 
Gods, be necessary for the government of many worlds ?'' To this 
Phitarch answers, '' Where is the necessity of supposing many 
Jupiters for this plurality of worlds ? Is not one Excellent Being, 
endued with reason and intelligence, such as He is whom We ac- 
knowledge to be the Father and Lord of all things, sufficient to 
direct and rule these worlds ? If there were mote supreme agents, 
titeir decrees would be vain, and contradictory to each other.^' 

But though Plutarch acknowledged the indivtduality of the 
Supreme Being, he believed, nevertheless, in the existence of 
intermediate beings of an inferior order^ between the divine and 
the human nature. These beings he calls genii, or daemons. It is 
impossible, he thinks, from the general order and prindples of 
creation, that there should be no mean betwixt the two extremes 
of a mortal and immortal being ; that there cannot be in nature so 
great a vacuum, without some iiyterraediate species of life, which 
might in some measure partake of both. And as we find the con- 
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wi&dffd lmsi w eai mmI Bsdhaiy to tm maA^ hf mMMof tii* anlntfl 
tpMtey so these dttmcns ai>e iotielligcfncM b^twe^i divinity and 
hnmaiiitj. Their Batare, however, is believed to be iprogrevAf^* 
At first they are supposedl to have b^en virtaous men, whose 4KMili 
. being refined from the gross parts of their former existence, are ' 
admitted into the higher order of genii, and are from thence either * 
mised' to a more exalted mode of etherial being, or degraded to >^ 
mortal to-ms, according to their merit or their degeneracy. * One 
«order «f these genii, he 8Upp<>8e8, presided' over oracles ; others 
adnnnistered, nnder the Supreme Being, the afiairs and the fortanes 
of men, si]q>porting the virtuolis, puidshing the bad, and sometimes 
i^^iea 4;oaaDiiAacatiBg with the be^ and purest natnresi'f' Thna the 
gentns of Socrates still warned him of approaching danger, and 
'tau^t hiin to avoid it. ' 

> 'It iBiMs order of beings whkh the late Mr. Thomson, who in 
ei^tosiasm was a Platonist, and in benevolence a Pythagorean, has 
'fib (b4an^fttUy described in his Seasons r and, as if the good bard 
had believed the doctrine, he pathetieally invokes a favorite spirit 
which had lately forsaken its former mansion : — 

Aad art tho«, Staliley, of that laered haad ? 
Alas ! for as to« sopo I 

Such weee Plntareh's religions principles ; and as a proof that he 
tfabnght them of consequence,, he entered, after his retirement, into 
n sacred character, and was consecrated pitest of Apollo. 

This was not his sole appointment, wheaheiretumed to Chssronea. 
Heimited the sacerdotal with the magistratiai diaracter, and devoted 
himself at onbe to the< service of the gads, and to the duties of 
society. He did not think that phdloaophy, or the pursuit of 
letters, ought to; exempt any man from personal service in the com- 
munity to which he belonged; and thoogh his literary labours 
were of the greatest importance to the world, he sought no excuse 
in those from disdiargisg offices of public trust in his little city of 
Chmronea. 

It appears that he passed through several of these offices, and 
that he was at last appomted archon, or dnef ma^^strate of the city. 
Whether he retained his superinteHdency of Ill3rria after the death 
of Tn^an, we do not certainly know : but, in this humble sphere. 
It will be worth our while to inquire in what manner a philosopher 
would admini^r justice. 

With regard to the inferior, offices that he bore, he looked upon 
them in the same light as the great Epaminondas had done, who, 
when he was appointed to a coaimission beneath his rank^ observed, 
^^ that no office could give dignity to him that held it ; bat that he 
who held it might give dignity to any office.'^ It is not unenter- 
taining to hear our philos^her apologiae for his employment, 
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[lie '4Mbt^t§BB ih^ oftce. of noiHiMiiiiiiuiii of i 
bttildmgs* <a make no doubt," says he, <« that tiw oMsiitf ftf 
Quanonea- often smile, when they see mfji employ^ hi wichjitfttts 
as these* On such occasions, I geneially caill to umA what it. sirid 
of Anti^enes :— When he was bringing home, in his own hii>df^ 
a dirty fish frpm the market, some^ who obsenred it^ expressed t}Mir 
surprise; ^ It i^ for myself,' 8»id Antistheoes, Uhat 1 ^caftylMft 
fish.' . On the contrary, for my own part, when I am ndlM lar 
measuring tiles, or for calculating & quantity of s^e» or wxctey I 
imswer, that it is not fpr myself I do these things, hvt for tuf 
country. For, in all things of this nature, the public ,utiUi?|r imkaB 
off the. disgrace ; and the meaner the office yon sustain may be^ tile 
greater is the compliment that you pay to the pufa^c/' 

Plutarch, in the capacity of a public magistrate, was inde&tif«Ua 
in recommending unanimity to the citizens. To carry this potot 
more eflEiectttally, he kys it down as a first principle^ thatamafis 
trate should be affable and easy of access ; that his house sboidd 
. always be open as a place of refuge ior those who sought for jus- 
tice ; and that he should not satisfy himself merely with altottiwg 
certain hours of the day to sit for the dispatch of business, but 
that he should employ' a part of his timie in private aegociati<»iS5 iu 
making up domestic quarrels, and reconciling divided friends. 
This employment he regarded as one of the principal parts of his 
office ; and, indeed, he might properly consider it in a political 
light ; for it too frequently happens, that the most dangerous public 
factions are at first kindled by private nusuttdeistandings* XfaiM, 
in one part of his works, he falls into the same sentimoRt: ^ As 
public conflagrations," says, he, '' do not always beg^n in public 
edifices, but are caused more frequently by some lamp neglected 
in a private house ; so in the administration of states, it does iwt 
always happen that the flame of sedition arises fr«n political dif- 
ferences, but from private dissentions, which, running through a 
long chain of connections, at length afiect the whole body of the 
people. For this reason, it is one of the principal duties of a 
minister of state or magistrate, to heal these private aairaottties, 
and to prevent them from growing into public divisions." After 
these observations, he mentions several states and cities which had 
owed their ruin to the $ame little causes ; and then adds, that we 
ought not by any means to be inattentive to the misunderstnklings 
of private men, but apply to them the most .timely remedies ; for, 
by proper care, as Cato observes, what is great becomes little, asd 
what is little is reduced to nothing. Of the truth of these obser^ 
vatious, the annals of our own country, we wish we had no reason 
to say our oWn times, have presented us with many melancholy 
instances. 

As Plutarch observed that it was a fashionable fault amMigst 
men of fortune to refuse a proper respect to magistrates of inferior 
4 
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iat>|.|i# 4M i<iay w i rad te rawnre tkU impolitic evU u wdl bjr pcteJ^ 
d^liM>]^«xftaple. ^^ Toleam obedieoce and deference totke ma- 
gkteato)" »aj8 be, ^^ is one of the first and best principles of dis* 
dplin* ; nor ought these bj any means ia be dispensed with, 
tbCM^ that magistrate should be inferior \xi us in figure or in for* 
tiia^« ' For how absurd is it, if, in theatrical ej&ibitions, the 
meunefi actor, that wears a monentaryr dindem, shall receive his 
d«t Mptct irom superior players ; and yet, in civil life, men of 
^fr^attr power or wealth shall withhold the deference that is due 
tofiihei-infigbtfute 1 In this case, however, they should remember, 
that, wbiid they consult their own importance, they detract from 
the* hoDOur of the state. Private dignity ought always to give 
place to public authority ; as, in Sparta, it was usual for the kings 
to 1^ iff compliment to the ephori." 

' With regard to Plutarch's political principles, it is clear that he 
was^i^svwi whilst at RcHne, a republican in heart, and a friend to 
liberty: but this does him no peculiar honour. Such privileges 
ai«.thebifth-Tight of mankind; and they are never parted with 
but through fear or favour. At Rome, he acted like a philosopher 
of the world. Qyjiaindo not namo in Romoj not fadamo come 
Engimo fammo in jRoma. He found a constitution which he had 
not power to alter ; yet though he could not make mankind free, 
he made them comparatively happy, by teaching clemency to 
&eir temporary ruler. 

At Cha&fOBea we find him more openly avowing the principles 
of liberty. During his residence at Rome, he had remarked an 
essential error in the police. In all complaints and processes, 
however trifling, the people had recourse to the first officers of 
state. By this means they supposed that their interest would be 
promoted ; but It had a certain tendency to enslave them still 
more, and to render them the tools and dependents of court power. 
Of these measures the archon of Chaeronea thus expresses his dis- 
approbation : ^^ At the same time,'* says he, ^^ that we endeavour 
to render a city obedient to its magistrates, we must beware of 
redndng it to a servile or too humiliating a condition. Those who 
carry eveiy trifle to the cognizance of the supreme magistrate, are 
contributing all they can \Mi the servitude of their country." And 
it is ondoubtedly true, tibat the habitual and universal exertion of 
authority has a natural tendency to arbitrary dominion. 

We have now cimsidered Plutarch in the light of a philosopher, 
a biogfapher, and a magistrate ; we have entered into his moral, 
religious, and political character, as well as the- informations we 
could obtain would enable us. Jtonly remains that we view him 
in tlM domestic sphere of life — ^that little, but trying sphere, where 
we act wholly from ourselves, and assume no character but that 
which nature and education has given us. 

Dacier, <m falling into this part of Plutarch's history,- has made 

VOL. I. D 
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a whiinsical observation. '^ Tbere are turo casdiaal pojimts,^ <«ys 
he, ^^in a man^s life, which determine his happiness or hifi miserjr. 
These are his birth and his marriage. It is in vain for a ma^ to be 
born fortunate, if he be unfortunate m his lai^rriage." {low D^^er 
could reconcile the astrologers to this new.dpctrine, it is not ea^y 
to say: for, upon this principle, a man must at least have two good 
stars, one for his birth-day, the other for >his wedding-day ; as it 
seems that the influence of the natal star could npj: extend beyond 
the bridal morn, but that a man than falls under a different don^inioD. 

At what time Plutarch entered intp this state, we are not quite 
certain ; but as it is not probable that a man of his Wisdom would 
marry at an advanced time of life, and as his wife was a native of 
Chaeronea, we may conclude that he married before he went to 
Rome. However that might be, it appears that he was fortunate 
in his choice ; for his wife was not only well-bom and weUrbred^ 
but a woman of distinguished sense and virtue* Her name was 
Timoxena. . - 

Plutarch appears to have had at least five chitdren by her, four 
sons, and a daughter, whom, <^t bf regard for her mother, be 
called Timoxena. He has given us a proof that he had all the 
tenderqiess of aq affeetionate father for these children, by record- 
ing a little instance of bis daughter's natural benevolence.. ^^ When 
she was very young," says he, " slie would frequently heg of Jher 
nurse to give the breast not only to the other children, but. to her 
babies and dolls, which she considesed as her depend^ots^rand 
under her protection." Who does not see, in this sipple circnm- 
stance, at once the fondness of tlie parent, and the benevolent dis- 
position of the man ? 
^ But the philosopher soon lost his little blossom of humanity. 
His Timoxena died in her infancy ; and if we may judge from the 
consolatory letter he wrote to her mother on the occasion, he bore 
the loss as became a philosopher. " Consider,'' sdd he, '' that 
death has deprived your Timoxena only of small ^joyments. 
The things she knew were but of little consequence, and ^e could 
be delighted only with trifle." In this lett^ we find a portndt 
of his wife, which. does her the greatest hoc^our. From the testi- 
mony given by her husband, it appears that she was far above the 
general weakness and affectation of her sex. She had no passieon 
for the expensiveness of dress, or the parade of public appearances. 
She thought every kind of extravagance blameable ; and her am- 
bition went not beyond the decencies and proprieties of life. 

Plutarch had before this buried two of his sons, his eldest son, 
and a younger, named Charon ; and it appears, from the above- 
mentioned letter, that the conduct of Timoxena, on these events, 
was worthy the wife of a philosopher. She did not disfigure her- 
self by change of apparel, or give way to the extravagance of grief, 
as women in general do on such occasions, but supported the dis- 
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pensations of Providence with a solemn und mtionai sntaifsioii, 
eren when they iseemed to be most severe. She had taken un- 
wearied pains, and undergone the greatest siiffariag^, to n«vse her 
son Charon at her own hreftst, at n time wh4»ii an ftbscosy fbnoned 
near the part had obliged her to «nder]go 9sa indsimi. Y^t, when 
the child, reared with so much tender pain and difficaltj, died, 
those who went to visit hef on the melancholy occasion found her 
house in no more disorder than if nothing distressful had ha^^ned. 
She received her friends as Admetus entertaJmed Hercules, who, 
the same day that he buried Alceste, betrayed not the If asi^ con- 
fusion before his heroic guest. 

With a woman of so much dignity of mind and excellence of 
disposition, a man of Plutarch's wisdom and humanity must hitve 
been iniinitely happy ; and, indeed, it appears from those precepts 
of cof\yugal happinesB and alEsctioii which he has left us, that he 
has drawn his observations from experience, and that the rules he 
recommended had been previously exemplified in his own family. 

It is said that Plutarch had some misunderstanding with his 
wifc^s rektiona ; upon which Timoxena, fearing that it.od^t afiect 
their union, had duty and religion enough to go as &r as Moi^it 
Sbliom and sacrifice to Love, who had a celebrated temple ther0« 
He left two sons, Plutarcb and lAraprius. The letter appean 
ierbave been a Philosopher, and it is to him w« are indebted for 
a catahiffue of his fttther's writings; which, however, ooe oaanot 
loali upon, as Mr. Diyden says,, witih^ut the sane emotions that 
a merchant must fieel in perusing a bill of freight after he has lotH 
his vessel. Thk writmgs no longer extant are thesei t 

"f " ' 

ffeMsnles, 

Hesiod, 

Rndar, 

Grates and Daiphantus, with a Parallel, 

Le<mtda», 

Aristomenes, 

Scipio Africanus Juniar, aud Metcttlus, 
The Lives of< Augustus, 

Tiberius, 

Claudius, 

Nero, 

Caligula, 

ViteUius, 

Epaminondas and the Elder Scipio, with a 
Parallel. 

Four Books of Commentaries on Homer. 

Four Books of Commentaries on Hesiod. 

Five Books to Empedocles, on the Quintessence. 
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Five Books of Ei^sajs* 

Three Books of Fables. 

Three Books of Rhetoric. 

Three Bookf on the Introduction of the Soul. 

Two Books of Extracts from the Philosophers. 

Three Books on Sense. 

Three Books on the great Actions of Cities. 

Two Books on Politics. 

An Essay on Opportunity, to Theophrastus. 

Four Books on the Obsolete Parts of History. 

Two Books of Proverba. 

Eight Books on the Topics of Aristotle. 

Three Books on Justice, to Chrysippus, 

An Essay on Poetry. 

A Dissertation on the Difference between 4he Pynhonians and 

the Academicians. 
A Treatise to prove that there was but one Academy of Plato. 

Aulus Gellius has taken a long story frpm Taurus, about Piu^ 
tarch's method of correcting a ulave, in which there Is noting raofe 
than this, that he pmiisked him like a philosopher, and gave him 
his'dlscipline without being out of temper. 

Plutarch had a nephew named Sextus, who bore a considerable 
reputation in the world of letters, and taught the Greek lai^lige 
and learning to Marcus Antonius. The character which thtt phi- 
losopher has given him, in his First Book of Rieflecjtions, may with 
great propriety, be applied to hia inicle» <^ Sextus, by his example, 
taught me! mildness and humanity ; to govern my house like a good 
father of a family ; to fall into an easy and mmffected gravity of 
manners ; to live agreeably to nature ; to find out the art of dis- 
covering and preventing the wants of myfrioidg; to ccmnive at 
the noisy follies of the ignorant and impertinent ; a^id to comply 
with the understandings and the humours of men." 

One of the rewards of philosophy is long life ; and it is clear 
that Plutarch enjoyed this; but of the time, or the circumstances 
of his death, we have no satisfactory account. 
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THESEUS. 



As geographers thrust into the extremities of their 
maps those countries that are unkiiO¥frn to them,, re* 
marking at the same time, that all beyond is bills of 
sand and haunts of wild beasts, frozen seas; marshes, 
BXkd mountains that are inaccessible to human cou- 
TBige or industry ; so, in comparing the lives of illus^ 
trious men, when I have passed through those pe- 
riods of time which may be described with proba- 
bility, and where history may find firm footrag in 
lacts, I may say, my Senecio,* of the remoter ages, 
that all beyond is full of prodigy and fiction, the 
regions* of poets and fabulists, wrapped in clouds, 
and unworthy of belieff Yet since I had given an 
account of Lycurgus and Numa, I thought I might 
without impropriety ascend to Romulus, as I had 
approached his times. But considering 

Who, for the palm, in contest high shall join ? 
Or who in eqnal ranks shall stand ? 

(as jEschylus expresses it) it appeared to me, that 
he who peopled the beautiful and famed city of 

* Sossins Senecio, a man of consular dignity, who flourished 
nnder Nerva and Trajan, and to whom Pliny addressed some of his 
Epistles ; not the Senecio put to death by Domitian. 

t The wild Actions of the fabulous ages may partly be accounted 
for from the genius of the writers, who (as Plutarch observes) were 
chiefly poets ; and partly from an affectation of something extra- 
ordinary or preternatural in antiquity, which has generaUy pre- 
vailed, both in nations and families. 
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Athens, might be best contrasted and compared 
with the father of the magnificent and invincible 
Rome. Permit us then to take from Fable her ex- 
travagance, and make her yield to, and accept the 
form of, History : but where she obstinately despises 
probability, and refuses to mix with what is credible, 
we must implore the candour of our readers, and 
their kind allowance for the tales of Antiquity. 

Theseus, then, appeared to answer to Romulus 
in many particulars. Both were of uncertain pa- 
rentage^ born out of wedlock; and bpth had the 
repute of being sprung from the gods. Both stood 
in the first rank bf warriors; for both had great 
powers of mind, with great strength of body. One 
was the founder of Rome^ and one peopled Athens, 
the most illustrious cities in the world. Both car* 
ried off women by violence; Both were involyed ia 
domestic miseries, and exposed to family resent* 
ment :* and both, towards the end of their lives, are 
said to have offended their respective citizens, if we 
may believe what seems to be delivered with the 
least mixture of poetical fiction. 

The lineage of Theseus, by his father's sidq, 
stretches to Erectheus and the first inhabitants of 
his country ;t by his mother's side to Pelopft,:}^ 

* uBirepoc ^£ SvTW^iav irepi ra oUeia Kui yefiitrtv eyysvri ^e^i/yct^. 

+ Theseus was the sixth in descent from Erectheus, or Erictho- 
nius, isaid to be the son of Vulcan and Minerva, or Cranae, grand- 
daughter of Cranaus, the second king of Athens ; so that Plutarch 
tery justly says, that Theseus was descended from the Autocthones^ 
or first inhnbiUuits of Attica, who were so caUed because they pire* 
tended to be born in that very country. It is generally allowed, 
however, that this kingdom was founded by Cecrops, an Egyptian, 
who bn,!tght hither a colony of Saites, abput the year of the world 
4448, before Christ 1556. The inhabitants of Attica were indeed - 
a more ancient people than those of many other districts of Greece, 
which beings of a more fertile soil, often changed their masters, 
while few were ambitious of settling in a barren country. 

X Pelops was the son of Tantalus, and of Phrygian extrac* 
tron. He carried with him immense riches into Peloponnesus, 
which he had dug out of the mines of mount Sypilus. By means 
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who was the most powerful of all the Pelopon- 
nestan kings, not only on account of his great opu- 
lence, but the number of his chrildren ; for he mar- 
ried his daughters to persons of the first dignity, ' 
and found means to place his sons at the head of 
the chief states. One of them named Pittheus, 
grandfather tor Theseus, founded the small city of 
Trcezene, and was esteemed the mbst learned and 
the wisest man of his age. The essence of the 
wisdom of those days consisted in such moral sen- 
tences as Hesiod* is celebrated for in his Book of 
Works. One of these is ascribed to Pittheus : 

Blast not the hope which friendship has conceived^ 
But fill its measure high. 

This is confirmed by Aristotle: and Euripides, in 
saying that Hippolytus was taught by " the sage 
and venierable Pittheus," gives him a very honour- 
able testimony. 

^geus, wanting to have children, is said to have 
received, from the Oracle at Delphi, that celebrated 
answer^ which cotnmanded him not to approach any 
woman before he returned to Athens. But as the 
Oracle seemed not to give him clear instruction, he 
came to Trcezene, aiid communicated it to Pittheus 
in the following terms : — 

The mystic vessel shall untouch'd remain, 
Till in thy native realm 

It is uncertain what Pittheus saw in this Oracle. 
However, either by persuasion or deceit, he drew 
jEgeus into conversation with his daughter JEthra. 
iEgeus afterwards coming to know that she whom 
he had lain with was Pittheus's daughter, and sus* 

of this wealth, he got the government of the most considerable 
towns for his sons, and married his daughters to princes. 

♦ Hesiod flourished abbut five hundred years after Pittheus, 
Solomon wrote his Moral Sentences two or three hundred yedrs 
after Pittheus. 
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pectiog^her to be with child, hid a swoid aod^a pair 
of sandals under a large stone, which had a oavifjt 
fof the purpose. Before his departure, he told tha 
secret to the princess only, and left orders, that if 
she brought forth a son, who, when he came, to a 
man's estate, should be able to remove the stone, 
and take away the things left under it, she should 
send him with these tokens to him, with all imagina^ 
ble privacy ; for he was very much afraid that some 
plot would be fonned against him by the Pallan* 
tidaB, who despised him for his want of children. 
These were fifty brothers, the sons of Pallas.* 

JSthra was delivered of a son ; and some say he 
was immediately named Theseus, f because of the 
laying up of the tokens; others, that he received his. 
name afterwards at Athens, when ^^eus acknow- 
ledged him for his son. He was brought up by 
Pittheus, anct had a tutor named Connidas, to whom 
the Athenians, even in our times, sacrifice a ram, on 
the day preceding the Thes6an Feasts, giving this 
honour to his memory upon a much juster account 
than that which they pay to Silanion and Parrhasius, 
who only made statues and pictures of Theseus. 

As it was then the custom for such as had arrived 
at man's estate, to go to Delphi to offer the first- 
fruits of their hair to Apollo, Theseus went thither, 
and the place where this ceremony is performed, 
from him, is said to be yet called' Thes6a. He 

* Pallas was brother to ^geas ; and, as .^eus was supposed 
to have no children, the Pallantidae considered the kingdom of 
Athens as their undoubted inheritance. It was natural, therefore, 
for ^geus to conclude, that, if they came to know he had a son, 
thej would attempt to assassinate either him or his son. 

+ The Greeks, as well as the Hebrews, gave names both to per- 
sons and things from some event or circumstance attending that 
which thej were to name. The Greek word Thesis signifies 
laying up^ and ihesthai urnij to acknowledge^ or rather to adopt a 
8on» iEgeus did both ; the ceremony of adoption being necessary 
to enable Theseus, who was not a legitimate son, to inherit the 
crown. . 
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shaved, however, only the fore part of his head, ss 
Homer tells ns the Abantes did;* and this kind of 
tonsure, on his account, was called Theseis. The 
Abantes first cut their hair in this manner, not in 
imitation of the Arabians, as some imagine, nor yet 
of the Mysians, but because they were a warlike 
people, wiio loved close fighting, and were more ex- 
pert in it than any other nation. Thus Archilocus;t 

These twang not bows, nor sling the hissing stone, 
When Mars exalts, and fields with armies groan : 
Far nobler skill Eaboea's sons display, 
And with the thundering sword decide the fray. 

That they might not, therefore, give advantage to 
their enemies by their hair, they took care to cut it 
off. And we are informed that Alexander of Mace- 
don, having made the same observation, ordered his 
Macedonian troops to cut off their beards, these 
being a ready handle in battle. 

For some time JEthra declared not the real father 
of Theseus ; but the report props^ated by Pittheus 
was, that he was the son of Neptune: for the Trce- 
zenians principally worship that god; he is the 
patron of their city ; to him they offer their first- 
fruits ; and their money bears the impression of a 
trident. Theseus, in his youth, discovering not only 
great strength of body, but firmness and solidity of 
mind, together with a large share of understanding 
and prudence, MthvB, led him to the stone, and 
having told him the truth concerning his origin, or- 
dered him to take up his father s tokens, and sail to 

* The Abantes were the inhabitants of Eubcea, but originally of 
Abae, a town in Thrace. 

f Archilochns was a Greek poet, who lived aboat the time of 
Romulus. Homer had given the same account of the Abantes 
above three hundred years before. For, in the second book of the 
Iliad, he tells us, the Abantes pierced the breastplates of their 
enemies with extended spears or pikes ; that is to say, they fought 
hand to hand. 
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' Athetis. He easily remoTed the Btone, but refused 
to go by sea, though he might have done it with 
great safety, and though he was pressed to it by the 
entreaties of his grandfather and his mother ; while 
it was hazardous, at that time, to go by land to 
Athens, because no part was free from the danger of 

' rujffians and robbers. Those times, indeed, produced 
men of strong and indefatigable powers of body, of 
extraordinary swiftness and agility; but they applied 
those powers to nothing just or useful. On the con- 
trary, their genius, their disposition^ their pleasures, 
tended only to insolence, to violende, and to rapine. 
As for modesty, justice, equity, and humanity, they 
looked upon them as quaUties in which those who 
had it in their power to add to their pbsm^iions, bad 
no manner of concern ; virtues praised only by sucir 
as were afraid of being injured, and who abstained 
from injuring others out of the same principle of 
fear. Some of these ruffians were cut off by Her- 
cules in his peregrinations, while others escaped to 
their lurking holes^ and were spared by the hero ill 
contempt of their cowardice. But when Hercules 
had unfortunately killed Iphitus, be retired to Lydia^ 
where, for a long time, he was a slave to Omphale,* 
a punishment which he imposed upon himself for the 
murder. The Lydians then enjoyed great quiet and 
security ; but in Greece the same kii^ of enormities 
broke out anew, there being no one to restrain or 
quell them. It was therefore extremely dangerous 
to travel by land from Peloponnesus to Athens; 
and Pittheus, acquainting Theseus with the number 
of these ruffians, and with their cruel treatment of 
Grangers, advised him to go by sea. But he lutd 
long been secretly fired with the glory of Hercules, 
whom he held in the highest esteem, listening with 



* Those who had been guilty of murder became voliiatftry 
exiles, and imposed on themselves a eertain penanee, which they 
continued till they thought their crime expiated^ 
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great ^ttedtioo to such ad related his achieremetits, 
particularly to those that had seen him, conversed 
with him, and had been witnesses to his prowess. 
He was affected in the »ame manner as ThemistO'^ 
cles afterwards was, when he declared that the 
trophies of Miltiades would not suffer him to sleep. 
The virtaes of Hercules were his dream by nighty 
and bj day emulation led him out and spurred him 
on to perform some exploits like his. Besides, they 
were nearly related, being born of cousin-germans; 
for JBtfara was the daughter of Pittheus andAlcmaia 
of Ly«iidic^ and Pitthous and JLysidice were brother 
and sister by Pelops and Hippodamia. He consi- 
dered it^ therefore, as an insupportable dishonour, that 
Hercules should traverse both sea and land to clear 
them of these villains, while he himself declined such 
adventures as occurred to him ; disgracing his re* 
puted father^ if he took his voyage^ or rather flighty 
by sea; and carrying to his real father a pair of 
sandals and a sword unstained with blood, instead 
of the ornament of great and good actions, to assert 
and add lustre to his noble birth. With such 
thoughts and resolutions as these he set forward, 
determined to injure no one, but to take vengeance 
of such as should offer him any violence. 

He was first attacked by Periphates, in £pi« 
dauria, whose weapon was a club, and who, on that 
account, was called Corynetes, or the Club-bearer. 
He engaged with him, and slew him. Delighted 
with the club, he took it for his weapon, and used it 
as Hercules did the lion's skin. The skin was a 
proof of the vast size of the wild beast which that 
hero had slain ; and Theseus carried about with him 
this club, whose stroke he had been able to parry, 
but which, in his hand, was irresistible. In the 
Isthmus he slew Sinnis the Pine-bender,* in the 

* Sinnis was sa called, from his bending the heads of two pines, 
and tying passengers between the opposite branches, which, bj 
their sadden return, tore them to pieces. 
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same manner as he had destroyed many others : aDd 
this he did, not as having learned or practised the 
bending of those trees, but to show that natural 
strength is above all art. Sinnis had a daughter 
remarkable for her beauty and stature, named Feri- 
gune, who had concealed herself when her father 
was killed. Theseus made diligent search for her, 
and found, at last, that she had retired into a place 
overgrown with shrubs, and rushes, and wild aspa- 
ragus. In her childish simplicity she addressed her 
prayers and vows to these plants and bushes, as if 
they could have a. sense of her misfortune, promising, 
if they would save and hide her, that she would 
never burn or destroy them. But when Theseus 
pledged his honour for treating her politely, she 
came to him, and in due time brought him a son 
named Melanippus. Afterwards, by Theseus* per- 
mission, she married Deioneus, the son of £urytns 
the (Echalian. Melanippus had a son named loxus, 
who joined with Ornytus in planting a colony in 
Caria: whence the loxides; with whom it is an 
inviolable rule, not to burn either rushes or wild 
asparagus, but to honour and worship them. 

About this time Crommyon was infested by a 
wild sow named Pheea, a fierce and formidable 
creature. Thi^ savage he attacked and killed,* 
going out of his way to engage her, and thereby 
showing an act of voluntary valour : for he believed 
it equally became a brave man to stand upon his 
defence against abandoned ruffians, and to seek 
out, and begin the combat with strong and savage 
animals. But some say, that Phaea was an aban- 
doned female robber, who dwelt in Crommyon, that 
$he had the name of Sow from her life and manners ; 
and was afterwards slain by Theseus. 

♦ In this instance our hero deviated from the principle he set 
oot upon, which was, never to be the aggressor in any engagement. 
The wild sow was certainly no less respectable an animal than the 
pine-bender. 
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On Uie borders of Megara he destroyed Sciroo, a 
robber, by casting him headlong from a precipice, as 
the story generally goes : and it is added, that, in 
wanton villany, this Sciron used to make strangers 
wash his feet, and to take those opportunities to 
push them into the sea. But the writers of M^ara 
in contradiction to this report, and, as Simouides 
expresses it, fighting with all antiquity, assert, that 
Sciron was neither a robber nor a ruffian, but, on 
the contrary, a destroyer of robbers, and a man 
whose heart and house were ever open to the good 
and the honest For iEacus, say they, was looked 
upon as the justest man in Greece, Cychreus of 
Salamis had divine honours paid him at Athens, and 
the virtue of Peleus and Telemon too was universally 
known. Now Sciron was son-in-law to Cychreus, 
father-inJaw to iBacus, and grandfather to Peleus 
and Telemon, who were both of them sons of 
£ndeis, the daughter of Sciron and Chariclo : there* 
fore it was not probable that the best of men 
should make such alliances with one of so vile a 
character, giving and receiving the greatest and 
dearest [hedges. Besides, they tell us, that Theseus 
did not slay Sciron in his first journey to Athens, 
but afterwards, when he took Eleusis from the 
M^arensians, having expelled Diodes, its chief 
magistrate, by a stratagem. In such contradictions 
ar6 these things involved. 

At Eleusis he engaged in wrestling with Cercyon 
the Arcadian, and killed him 6n the spot. Proceed- 
ing to Hermione,* he put a period to the cruelties 
of Damastes, sumamed Procrustes, making his 
body fit the size of his own beds, as he had served 
strangers. These things he did in imitation of Her- 
cules, who always returned upon the aggressors the^ 

* This seems to be a mistake ; for we know of no place called 
Hajrraione, or Hermione, between Eleusis and Athens. Pausanias 
calls it £rtone; and the authors of the Universal History, after 
Philochorus, call it Terniione. 
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same sort of treatment which tfaej intended for him ; 
for that hero sacrificed Busiris, killed Anta&ns in 
wrestluigt Oygnus in single combat, and broke the 
skull of Termeras ; whence this is called the Ter- 
merian mischief; for Terraerus, it seems, destroyed 
the passengers he met, by dashing his head against 
theirs. Thus Theseus pursued his travels to punish 
abandoned -wretches, who suffered the same kuid 
of death from him that they inflicted on others, 
a|id Wjsre requited with vei^eance suitable to their 
crimes. 

In his progress, he came to Cepbisus, where he 
was first saluted by some of the Pbytalidee.* Upon 
his desire to have the customary purifications, they 
gave him them in due form, and having offered pro* 
pitiatory sacrifices, invited him to their houses. 
This was the first hospitable treatment he met with 
on the road. He is .said to have arrived ai Athens 
on the eighth day of the month Cronius, which now 
they call Hecatomboeon [July.] There he found the 
state full of troubles and distraction, and the family 
of .^Igeus in great disorder : for Medea, who had 
fled from Corinth, promised by her art to enable 
j^eus to have children, and was admitted to his 
bed. She first discovering Theseus, whom as yet 
iElgeus did not know, persuaded him, now in years^ 
and full of jealousies and suspicions, on account of 
the faction that prevailed in the city, to prepare an 
entertainment for him as a stranger, and take him 
off by poison. Theseus, coming to the banquet, 
did not intend to declare himself al first, but, wil- 
ling to give his father occasion to find him out, when 
the meat was served up, he drew his sword,f m if 

* These were the descendants of Phytalus with whom Ceres 
entrusted the superintendaace of her holy mysteries, in recompence 
for the hospitality with which she had been treated at his house. 
Theseus thought himself u^fit to bie admilted to those mysteries 
without expiation, because he had dipped, his hands in l^ood, 
though it was only that of thieves and robbers. 

+ Some needless learning has been adduced to. show, that in the 
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ba des^pedto c^rfe mih i% and took care it should 
attraot his notice. iE^eus quickly perceiviog it, 
dashed down the cup of p(Hson, and after some 
questional embraced him as his son: tJben aaaem* 
bling the people, he acknowledged l^im also before 
them, who received him with great satisfaction on 
account of hm valour. The cup is said to have 
fallen, and the poison to have been spilt, where the 
inclosure now i^, in the place called Delphinium ; 
for there it was that .^eus dwelt ; and the Mer- 
cury which stands on the east side of the temple, is 
yet called the Mercury of iEgeus's gate. 

The Pallantid?e, who hoped to recover the king- 
dom if ^geus died childless, lost all patience when 
Theseus was declared his successor. Exasperated 
at the thought that j£geus, who was not in the least 
allied to tljne Erecthidee, but only adopted by Pan- 
dion,"^ should first gain the crown, and afterwards 
Theseus, who was an emigrant ajud a stranger, they 
prepared for war; and dividing their forces, one 
party marched openly, with their father, from Sphet^ 
tus to the city ; and the other, concealing themselves 
in Gargettus, lay in ambush^ with a design to attack 
the enemy from two several quarters. They had 
with them an herald named Leos, of the tribe of 
Agnus. This ipan carried to Theseus an account 
of all the design^ of the Pallantid^ : and he imme* 
diately fell upon those that lay in ambush, and 
destroyed them« Pallas and his coi;npany being 
informed of this, thought fit to disperse. Hence it 
is said to be, that the tribe of Pallene never inter- 
marry with the Agnusians, nor suffer any procla- 
mation to begin with these worch, Akotiete JLeos^ 

heroic times they cajrved with a cutlt^B or large knife^ and not with 
a sword; and that consequently Plutjeirch here must cevtai^ly foe 
niigtaken ; hut as fiaxat.^ signifies, eiUier a cutlass or a sword, how 
do we Inow that it was a sword, and not a cutlass, which iBgeus 
hid under a stone ? 

* It had not been actually reported, that ^gens was not the son 
of Pandion, but of Scyrias. 
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(Hear, O ye peojde!) for they hate the very name 
of Laos, on account of the treachery of that herald. 

Theseus, desirous to keep himself in action, aad 
at the same time courting the favour of the people, 
went against the Marathonian bull, which did no 
small mischief to the inhabitants of Tetrapelis. 
When he had taken htim, he brought him alive io 
triumph through the city, and afterwards sacrificed 
him to tiie Delphiniau Apollo. Heeale also, and 
the story of her receiving and entertaining Theseoa, 
does not appear destitute of all foundation ; for the 
people in that neighbourhood assemble to perform 
the Hecalesian rites to Jupiter Hecalus : they ho- 
nour Heeale too, calling her by the diminutive, 
Hecalene, because when she entertained Theseus, 
while he was but a youth, she caressed him as per- 
sons in years use to do children, and called him by 
such tender diminutive names. She vowed, more- 
over, when he went to battle, to offer sacrifices to 
Jupiter, if he returned safe ; but as she died before 
the end of the expedition, Theseus performed those 
holy rites in testimony of the grateful sense he 
had of her hospitality. So Philochorus relates 
the story.* 

Not long after, there came the third time, from 
Crete, the collectors of the tribute, exacted on the 
following occasion. Androgeousf being treache- 
rously slain in Attica, a very fatal war was carried 
on against that country by Minos, and divine ven- 
geance laid it waste ; for it was visited by famine 
and pestilence, and want of water increased their 
misery. The remedy that Apollo proposed was, 
that they should appease Minos, and be reconciled 

* Philochorus was an Athenian historian, whd flourished in the 
reign of Ptolomy Philopater, about two hundred years before the 
birth of our Saviour. He wrote many valuable pieces, of which 
nothing remains, but some fragments preserved by other writers. 

i Some say .£geus caused him to be murdered, because be was 
In the interest of the Pallantida; ; others, that he was killed by 
the Marathonian bull. 
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to Mm; whereupon the wrath of Heaven wcmtd 
eease, and their calamities come to a period. In 
O0^equenee of tbis, they sent ambassadors with 
tiieir submission; and, as most writers agree, en^ 
guged themselves by treaty, to send every ninth 
year a tribute of seven young men and as many 
virgins. When these were brought into Crete, the 
fabulous account informs us, that they were de^ 
strayed by the Minotaur* in the Labyrinth, or 
that, lost in its mazes, and unable to find the 'way 
out, they perished there. The Minotaur was, as 
Euripides tells us, 

' - A mingled form, prodigioas to behold, 

Half bull, half man! 

But Philochorus says the Cretans deny this, and 
will not allow the labyrinth to have been any thing 
but a prison, which had no other inconvenience 
than this, that those who were confined there could 
aot. escape : And Minos having instituted games in 
honour of Androgens, the prize for the victors was 
those youths, who had been kept till that time in 
the labyrinth. He that first won the prizes in those 
games, was a person of great authority in the court 
of Minos, and general of his armies, named Taurus, 
who, being unmerciful and savage in his nature, 
had treated the Athenian youths with great inso- 
lence and cruelty. And it is plain that Aristotle 
himself, in his account of the BottioBan Governmeqt, 
does not suppose that the young men were put to 
death by Minos, but that they lived, some of tjiem 
to old age, in servile employments in Crete. He 
adds, that the Cretans, in pursuance of an ancient 
vow, once sent a number of their first-born to 
Delphi, among whom were some of the descendants 

* Feigned by the poets to have been begot bj a bull upon 
Paf^hae, Aludos's qaeen, who was inspired, it seems, with tj^is 
horrid passion by Neptune, in revenge for Minos's refusing him a 
beautiful buU, which he expected fts an offering. 
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of th«se Athenian slaves, t^o^ not he^inkg able ti» 
nilpport tfaemselves there, fir^t passed from theni^e 
into Italy, where they settled iabout Japy^^; ^wid 
firoto thence they removed again into Thrace, atid 
were called Bottic&ans. IVherefore the BottimiMi 
virgins,. in some solemnities of religion, *ing^ " To 
Athens let lis go." And, indeed, it seems dangerous 
to be at enmity with k city which 16 the seat of 
eloqnence and learning: For Minos was always 
satirized on the Athenian stage ; nor was his fame 
efficiently rescued by Hesiod's chilling htm ^' So- 
preme of Kings," or Homer's saying that he "con- 
versed with Jove ;" for the writers of tragedy pre- 
vailing, represented him as a man of vicious cha- 
racter,* violent, and implacable ; yet, inconsistently 
ebough, they say that Minos Wais a king and k 
lawgiver, and that RhadamAnthns was an upr^ht 
jtfdge, and guardian of the laws which Minos had 
made. 

When the time of the third tribute caftie, an(d 
those parents who had sons not arrived at ft^H 
maturity, were obliged to resign them to *ttie lot, 
complaints against JEgeus sprung up again among 
the people, who expressed their grief and resentment, 
tfr^t he, who was the cause of all their misfortones, 
bore no part of the punishment, and while he '♦ras 
adopting, and raising to the succession, a stranger 
of spurious birth, took no thought for them who lost 
their legitimate children. Those thin^ were itiAtter 
of great concern to Theseus, who, to express his re- 
gard for justice, and take his share in the common 
fortune, voluntarily offered himself as one of tire 
seven, without lot. The citizens were charmed with 
this proof of his magnanimity and public Spirit ; and 
^geus himself, when he saw that no entreati^ or 

* This is a mistake, into which Platatrck and several other 
writers have fallen. There were two of the name of Minos. One 
was the son of Jupiter and Europa^ and a jast and exd^le&t prmce; 
the other, his grandson, and son of Lyeaster, waa a tyrant. ' 
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peiwwi^m avfuled to turn him fropii jt, gave Ofat 
the lots for the i^t of the young mm. Bat HdHft? 
iiiciis says, that the youtbfi and viigkis YfbiQh tke 
^ity furaished were not chosen by lot^, bpit that 
Mioos cane in person and selected tbenpi, and 
lliesei^s be^e the rest, upon tbeae eooditiona; 
That the Athenia^^s shoujid furnish a vessel, and the 
y^m^g mea embark aod sail along with hitn, but 
oarry iio anos ; and that if they could kill the Mine^- 
tanTv there :$hould be an end of the tribate. Thftw 
appeariag no hopes of safety for the youths in the 
tm^o forpfter laributesy they sent out a ship with a 
black sail, as carrying them to c^ntaiu ruin. jBut 
w^n Tbeaeus encouraged his fajther by bis confi- 
dence of success against the Alinqtaury be gave 
another mil, a white one, to the pUot, ordering him» 
if he brought Theseus safe back, to hqist the white; 
but if Mt| to sail with the black on^ m token of his 
miafortuiie. Simonides, however, tells us, t^iai it 
WIM5 not a white sail which JSgeus gave, bmt a scarr 
let one, dyed wift the j««iee of the flower of a very 
jB^mriahing holm-oak,* and that this was to be the 
fiignal that all was well. lie adds, that PhepeclH$i» 
the son of Amarsyas, was ftflot of the ship : but 
Philoehoiius says, that Theses had a pilot s^it 
him by Sciras, from Salamis, named Nausatheus, 
and one Phseax to be %t the prow, because as yet 
the Atheniaos had not applied themselv^ to navjir 
gatio0 ;t and that Sciras diid this, because one of 
the yoiM^ men, named Menesthes, was his daughr 
tw's soa. This is confirmed by the monuments of 
Nauaitheus and Ph®a«, built by Thesf^s, c^t Pha^ 

* It is not the flower, but the fruit oi the Ilex, full .of little 
irorms, which the Arabians call kermes, from which a scarlet dye 
ii^ pvocured. 

. ^ The Athenians, according to Hom^^rsenit fiftfj^hips to Troyi 
but those were only transport ships. Thucydides asstuees us, thpA 
they did not begin to make any figure at sea till ten or twelve 
years after thebattie of Marathon, near seven hundred years after 
the siege of Troy. 
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leram, near the Temple of'Sciron; and the feast 
called Cybernesia, or the Pilot's Feast, is said ' to 
be kept in honour of them. ' . 

When the lots were cast, Theseus taking wittr 
him, out of the Prytaneum, those upon whom they 
fell, went to the Delphinian temple, and made aft 
offering to Apollo for them. This offering was a 
branch of consecrated olive, bound about Itilh 
white wool. Having paid his devotions, he em- 
barked on the sixth of April ; at which time they 
still send the virgins to Delphinium to propitiate 
the God. It is reported that the oracle at Delphi 
commanded hin) to take Venus for his guide, and 
entreat her to be his companion in the voyage; and 
whilst he sacrificed to her a she goat on the sea- 
shore, its sex was immediately changed : hence the 
goddess had the name of Epitragia. 

When he arrived in Crete, according to m^ost 
historians ' and poets, Ariadne, falling in love with 
him, gave him a clue of thread, add instructed him 
how to pass with it through the intricacies of the 
labyrinth. Thus assisted, he killed the Minotaur, 
and then set sail, carrying off Ariadne, together with 
the young men, Pherecydes says, that Theseus 
broke up the keels of the Cretan ships, to prevent 
their pursuit. But, as Demon has it, he killed 
Taurus, Minos's commander, who engaged him in 
the harbour, just as he was ready to sail out. Again, 
according to Philochorns, when Minos celebrated 
the games in honour of his son, it was believed that 
Taurus would bear away the prizes in them as 
formerly, and every one grudged him that honour; 
for his excessive power and haughty behaviour 
were intolerable ; and, besides^ he was accused of 
too great a familiarity with Pasiphae: therefore, 
when Theseus desired the combat, Minos permitted 
it. In Crete it was the custom for the women as 
well as the men to see the games; and Ariadne, 
being present, was struck with the person of The- 
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MiAs, aod with his wpefior v^our aod address' in 
the wre^tliog-riDg. Minos too was greatly de- 
lighted, especially when he saw Taurus vanquished 
and disgraced ; and this induced him to give up 
the young raeii to Theseus, and to retqit the tribute. 
Clidemus b^inning higher, gives a prolix account 
of these matters, according to his manner. There 
was, it seems, a decree throughout all Greece, that 
no vessel should sail with more than five hands, 
except the Argo, commanded by Jason, who was 
appointed to clear the sea of pirates. But when 
iJaedalus escaped by sea to Athens, Minos pursuing 
him with his men of war, contrary to the decree, 
was driven by a storm to Sicily, and thpre ended his 
life. And when Deucalion his successor, pursuing 
his father's Quarrels with the Athenians, demanded 
that they should deliver up Daedalus, and threatened, 
if they did not, to make away with the hostages that 
Minos had received, Theseus gave him a mild 
ai|swer$ alleging that Daedalus was his relation, 
nearly allied in blood, being son to Merope the 
dai^;hter of Erectheus*. But privately he prepared 
a fl^et, pairt of it among the Thymoetadae, at a dis- 
tance froin any. public road, and part under the 
direction of Pittheus, at Trcezene. When it was 
ready, he set sail, taking Daedalus, and the rest of 
the fugitives from .Crete, for his guide. The Cretans 
rf^eiving no information of the matter, and, when 
they saw his fleet, taking them for friends, he easily 
|;aine.d the harbour, and making a descent, proceeded 
immediately to Gnossus. There he engaged with 
Deucalion and his guards, before the gates of the 
labyrinth, and slew them. The government, by 
this means, falling to Ariadne, he entered into an 
agreement with her, by which he received the 
young captives, and made a perpetual league be- 
tween the Athenians and the Cretans, both sides 
swearing to proceed to hostilities no more. 
, There. are many other reports about these things,* 
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ttfad as many ^ottcemihg Ariadne, but nOM of mtf 
&sttB,mty. For some say, that bdltig deserted kj 
Theseu&i sbe hanged herself; others, that she' was 
Carried foy the tnaritiers to Naxos, and there marri<^ 
Onarus the priest of Bacchus, Theseus having lejft 
her for another mistress : 

For iESgU's clianiis had pierced the hero's b««rt. 

Wliereas the Megarensian tells us, that Pisistratus 
struck the line out of Hesiod ; as, ou the contrary, 
to gratify the Athenians, he added this other to 
Homer s description of the state of the dead : 

The godlike Theseus and the gteat Pirithous. 

Soui4^ say Ariadne had two sons by Tbe«e»s> 
(Enopion and Staphylm* With these agrees Ion 
of Chios, who says of bis native city, that it was 
built by CESdopion the son of Theseus. 

But the most striking passages of the poets, re- 
lative to these things, are in every body s mouth. 
Something more particular is delivered by PsBOn the 
Amathusian. He relates, that Theseus, b^HUg driven 
by a storm to Cyprus^ and having with him Ariadne, 
who vras big with child, and extremely discomposed 
with the agitation of the sea, he set her on shores 
and left her alone, while he returned to take care 
of the ship ; but by a violent wind Was f(MrCed out 
again to se^; that the women of the country re- 
ceived Ariadne kindly^ consoled her under her loss, 
<&nd brought her feigned letters as from Thesem: 
that they attended and assisted her, when she fell 
in labour ; and, as sbe died in childbed, paid her 
the funeral honours: that Theseus, on bis return, 
greatly afflicted at the news, left money with the 
inhabitants, ordering them to pay divine honours to 
Ariadne; and that he caused two little statues of 
her to be made, one of silver, and the other of brass : 
that they celebrate her festival on the second of 
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S^Htewiier, w)^^ a ypnug m^D lies <)owp# aiif]( imi- 
tates the. cries s^pd gesture of a wpmaa in tn^vail: 
aod that the Amatba^ians call the grove jp which 
t^ey show her tomb, the Grov^ of Venus Ariadne. 

Soiqe of the Naxian writers r^latip, that there 
were two Minos* and twp Ariadnes; one of whoni 
was married to Bacchus in Naxos, and had a son 
nained Staphylus ; the other, of ^ later age, being 
carried off by Theseus, and afterwards desertefj^ 
came to Naxogj, with her nurse Corcyne, whose 
tomb is still shown. That this Ariadne died 
there, and had different honours paic} her from th|^ 
forpier ; for the feasts of one ^ere celebrated with 
mirth and revels, while the sacrifices of the other 
were mixed with sorrow and mourning.^ 

ThQ8^us, \\x his rejtum from Crete, put in at De- 
los;t anfl fiftvipg sacrificed to Apollo, and dedi- 
cated a statue of Yequs, which h^ rjeceived from 
Ariadne, Ije joined wj^ th^ young piep in a dance, 
which jthe D.elians ^re said ^o practise at this day. 
It coQ^ists in an imitation of the mazps^ and outlets 
of thp labyri9th, aad^ ]ivith y^rious involutions and 
evolutions, is performed in regular time. This kind 
of dance, as Dic^archus informs us, is galled by the 
P^li^fls the Crai^e*^ 3^ danced it round the altar 
jjLeratop, whic]bi was built entiriely of the left-side 
, bo^ns of beasts. He is als<> i^aid to have instituted 
gawes in Delos^ wha'e he b^ap the custom of giving 
^ palm to the victors. 

Wt^^iii Jthey 4i;ew near to Attica, both Theseus 

♦ The Feasts of Ariadne, the wife of Bacchas, were celehmte^ 
with joj) to denote* that ahe was become a diTinity ; those of the 
other Ariadne signiied thfit she fell like a mere mortal. 

f Hence came the custom of sending annually a deputation from 
Athens to Delos, to sacrifice to Apollo. 

i This dance, Callimachus teUs us, was a particular one ; and 
probably it was called the Crane, because cranes commonly fly in 
the figure of a circle. 
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dtid thte pilot were so transported-'with joy, that Hiey 
forgot to hofet the sail which, was to be tihte signal to 
JBgens of their safety, who, therefore, in dtesparf, 
threw himself from the rock, and was dashed to 
pieces. Theseus disembarked, and performed those 
sacrifices to the gods, which he had vowed iat Pha- 
leram, when he^set sail, and sent a herald to the city, 
with an account of his safe return. The messenger 
met with numbers lamenting the fate of the king,- and 
others rejoicing, as it was natural to expect, at the 
return of Theseus, welcoming him with the greiatesi 
kindness, and ready to crown him with flowers for 
his good news. He received the chaplets, and 
twined them round his herald's staff. Returning to 
the sea-shore, and finding that Theseus had not yet 
finished his libations, he stopped without, iiot choos* 
ing to disturb the sacrifice. When the libations were 
over, he announced the death of ^geus. Upon this, 
they hastened, with sorrow and tumultuous lamen- 
tations, to the city. Hence, they tell us, it is, that, 
in the Oschophoria, or Feast of Boughs, to this day 
the herald is not crowned, but his staff; and those 
that are present at the libations cry out, Kleleu. ! Jou^ 
joii !* The former is the exclamation of haste and 
triumph, and the latter of trouble and confusion. 
Theseus, having buried his father, paid his vows to 
Apollo on the seventh of October ; for on that day 
they arrived safe at Athens. The boiling of all sorts 
of pulse at that time is said to take its rise from their 
mixing the remains of their provisions, when they 
found themselves safe ashore, boiling them .in one 
pot, and feasting upon them all together. In that 
feast they also carry a branch bound about with 
wool, such as they then made use of in their suppli- 



* Eleleu denotes the joy and precipitation with which Theseus 
inarched towards Athens ; and Joii^ jouy his sorrow for the death 
of his father. 
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eal9Diia,r^M4itch''they call Eiresioae, laden with. all 
801(8 of fruits ; and to signify the ceasiiig of scarcity 
at that time, they sing Ihis strain : 

The golden ear, th' ambrosial hive. 

In fair Eiresione thrive. 

See the juicy figs appear ! ' . ' 

Olives crown the wealthy year! 

See the chister-bending vine ! 

See, and drink, and drop supine ! 

Some pretend that this ceremony is retained in 
memory of the Heraclidae*, who were entertained 
in that manner by the Athenians ; but the greater 
part relate it as above delivered. 

The vessel in which Theseus sailed, and returned 
safe, with those young men, went with thirty oars. 
It was preserved by the Athenians to the times of 
Demetrius Phalereus ;t being so pieced and new 
framed with strong plank, that it afforded an ex- 
ample to the philosophers, in their disputations con- 
cerning the identity of things that are changed by 
growth; some contending that it was the same, and 
others that it was not. 

The feast called Oschophoria:|;, which the Athe- 

* The descendants of Hercules, being driven out of Pelopon- 
nesus and all Greece, applied to the Athenians for their protection, 
which was granted : and as they went as supplicants, they went 
with branches in their hands; This subject is treated by Euripides 
in his Heraclidas. 

f That is, near 1000 years. For Theseus returned from Crete 
about the year before Christ 1235, and Callimachus, who was co- 
temporary with Demetrius, and who tells us the Athenians conti-* 
omed to send this ship to Delos in his time, flourished about the 
y^ar before Christ 280. 

t This ceremony was performed in the following manner : They 
made choice of a certain number of youths of the most nobl^ fami- 
lies in each tribe, whose fathers and mothers both were living. 
They bore Yine-bninches in their hands, with grapes upon them, 
and ran from the temple of Bacchus to that of Minerva Sciradia, 
wbicli was near ' the Phalerian gate. He that arrived there first 
drank off a cup of wine, mingled with honey, cheese, meal, and oil. 
They were followed by a chorus conducted by two young men, 
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niaiis «tttl joeli^brate, wastiien Arst imitittM»4 )^y 
ICheaeus. For he did not iidce with him all thQ virpn^ 
upon whom the lot had mU^Uf but i^wtod tw^ 
young men of his acquaintance who had feminine 
and florid aspects, but were pot wanting in spirit 
and presence of mind. The^a by warm bathing, and 
keeping them out of iho suUi by provi^mg unguents 
for their hair and complexions, and every thing ne- 
cessary for their dress, by forming their voice, their 
manner^ and their step, he so effectually altered, that 
they passed among the virgins desigped for Crete* 
and no one could discern the difference. 

At his return, he walked in procession with the 
same young men, dressed ip the maiiner of those who 
uow carry the branches. These are carried in ho- 
nour of Bacchus and Ariadne, on account of the story 
before related ; or rather because they returned at 
the time of gathering ripe fruits. The Deipnophorae, 
women who carry the provisions, bear a part in the 
solemnity, and have a share in the sacrifice, to re- 
present the mothers of those upon whom the lots 
fell, who brought their children provisions for the 
voyage. Fables and tales are the chief discourse, 
because the women then told their children stories to 
comfort them and keep up their spirits. These par- 
ticulars are taken from the History of Demon. There 
wiEM a place consecrated^ pi.nd a tetpple erected to 
Theseus^ and those families which would have heea 
liable to the tribute, in case it had continued, we^ 
obliged to pay a tax to the temple for sacrifices. 
These were committed to the care of the Pbytalid?^, 
Theseus doing them that honour m recompense of 
their hospitality. 

After the death of ^geus, he undertook and 

Pressed in women's apparel^ ihe choius sii^ng^ acif^g in pravse of 
^hose young jaea. Certain woffiioa, with bf^ets pn their ha^d^^ 
attended them^and were chosea for thpit office frpm aiQong the fP^st 
.wealthj of the citizens. The whole procei^ioii was .bea4ed hjm. 
hendd^ bearing a staff «acii»led with boughs^ 
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B0kdkfd ft ffodi^m «rork. He flettfod all ttie itk*^ 
baiiit»ito of Attica m Athem^ and made them oM 
pmfdem one city^ who B^fora w»e scattered up and 
cjtovn^ and could m^ diffieoity be assembled on any 
pressing oceasimi ibr the public good. Nay, <^Eteii 
soch differences had happened between them, as 
ended in bloodshed. Tae method he took was to 
apply to them in particular bytheir tribes and fiuni- 
lies. Private persons and the poor easily listened to 
his summoas. To the rich and great he ffepresented 
the advantage of a government withotrt a king, where 
the chief power should be in the people, while he 
himself only desired to command in war, and to be 
the guardian of the laws ; in all tiie rest, every one 
would be upoa an equal footing. Part of them 
hearkened to his persuasions; and others fearing 
his power, which was already very great, as well 
as his enterprising spirit, chose rather to be per- 
sua!ded,|than to be forced to submit. Dissolving, 
therefore, the corporations, the councils, and courts 
in each particular town, he built one common 
Prytatieum and court-hail, where it stands to this 
day. The citadel, with its dependencies, and the 
city, or the old and new town, he united under the 
common name of Athens, and instituted the Pana- 
thenaea as a common sacrifice.* He appointed also 
the Metcecia, or Feast of Migration,t and fixed it to 

* The AthsBttftiverecelebTaled before, in honour of Uie God- 
dess Minerva ; but as that was a feast peoaMar to the city of Athens, 
Theseus enlarged it, and made it common to all the inhabitants of 
Attica ; and therefore it was called Panathenasa^ There were the 
greater and the less Panathenaea. The less were kept annually, 
and the greater every ifth yoar. In the latter they carried in prcH 
cession the mysterious pepJum or veil of Minerva, on which were 
embroidered the victory of the gods over the giants, and the most 
remarkable achievements of thc^ heroes* 

f In memory of their quitting the boroughs, and uniting in one 
city. 

On this occasion, he likewise instituted, or at least restored, die 
famous Isthmian games^ in hoaumr of Neptune. All these were 
chiefly designed to draw a concourse of strangers! and asalKu^iier 
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IbesixtGmtbof July^aodsoitstillcootiwes. Cyiviog 
u:p the kingly power, as he had promised, he settled 
the commonwealth under the auspices of the gods; 
for he consulted theOrnx^le at Delphi cooceroing Us 
oe^ government, and received this answer : 

From Royal stems thy hoDour, ThesenSi springs ; 
By Jove beloved, the sire supreme of kings. 
See rising towns, see wide-extended states, 
^ - On the'e dependent, ask their future fates! 

Henc«, hence with fear ! Thy fayour'd bark shall ride 
Safe o'er the surges of the foamy tide.* 

With this agrees the Sibyl's prophecy, which, we 
are told, she delivered long after, concerning Atb^ : . 

The bladder may be dipp'd but never drown'd. 

Desiring yet farther to enlarge the city, he invited 
all strangers to equal privileges in it: and the words 
still in use, " Come hither, all ye people," are said 
to be the beginning of a proclamation, which Theseus 
ordered to be made when he composed the common- 
wealth, as it were, of all nations- Yet he left it not 
in the confusion and disorder likely to ensue from the 
confluence and strange mixture of people; but distin- 
guished them into noblemen, husbandmen, and me- 
^qhanics. The nobility were to have the care of reli- 
gion, to supply the city with magistrates, to explain 
the laws, and to interpret whatever rela:ted to the 
.worship of the gods. As to the rest, he balanced 
the citizens against each other as nearly as possible ; 

encouragement for them to come and settle in Athens, he gave them 
the privileges of natives. 

♦ In the original it is, '^ Safe, like a*bladder, &c." When Sylla 
had taken Athens, and exercised all manner of crnelties there, some 
Athenians went to Delphi, to inquire of the oracle, M'hether the 
last hour of their city was come ? and the priestess, according to 
Pausanias, made answer, ra ug rov ax^ov t^ovra, That xehich belongs 
to the bladder now has an end; plainly referring to the old prophecy 
here delivered. 
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tlie;ii<>ble8 excelling in dignity, the husbandoien in 
useftilne^s, and the artificers in number. It appears 
fi^n> Aristotle, that Theseus was. the first who ia* 
cHded to a democracy, and gave up the regal power ; 
and Homer also seems to bear witness to the samci 
in his catalogue of ships, where be gives tbe^ame 
of People to the Athenians only. To his money he 
gave the impression of an ox, either on account of 
the Marathonian bull, or because of Minos!s general 
Taurus, or because he would encourage the citizens 
in agriculture. Hence came the expression of a thing 
being worth ten or an hundred oxen. Having also 
made a secure acquisition of the country about Me- 
gara to the territory of Athens, he set up the famed 
pillar in the Isthmus,* and inscribed it with two 
verses to distinguish the boundaries. That on the 
east side ran thus ; 

This is apt PeloponnesaSj^ but Ionia : 
and tha.t on the west was. 

This is Pelaponnesus, not Ionia* . i . 

He likewise instituted games in imitation of Her- 
cules, being ambitious, th^t as the Greeks in pur- 
suance of that hero's appointment, celebrated the 
Olympic games in honour of Jupiter, so they should 
celebrate the Isthmian in honour of Neptune : for 
the rites performed there before, in Memory of 
Melicertes, were observed in the night, and had 
more the air of mysteries, than of a public spectacle 
and assembly. But some say the Isthmian games 
were dedicated to Sciron, Theseus inclining to ex- 

* This pillar was erected hj the common consent of the lonians 
and Pelop^tonesians, to put an end to the disputes about their boun- 
daries ; and it continued to the reign of Codrus, during which it was 
demolished bj the Heraclidae, who had made themselves masters of 
the.territoij of Megara, which thereby passed from the lonians to 



the Dorians. Strabo^ lib* ix. 
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pia(te his antitndy fatei by reason of libeir beMg #0 
nettriy related ; for Sciroa was the Boa of CandfaiB 
and Henioche, the daughter of Pitthewr Othem 
^U have it^ that Sinnia was their 000^ and tiwt la 
htm, and not to Sciron, the games were 4edkiated» 
He made an agreembnt too with the GorinthiaDS, 
that they should give the place of honour to , the 
Athenians who came to the Isthnuan games, aa iSu 
aa t^ groand coatd be covered with the sail of tiba 
public ship that brought them, when sixetohed tote 
foil extent. This particular w« learn iram HeUani* 
im» and Androa of Haiioamassaa^ 

Pbil^ochorus and soaie others ffelaAe^ that he 
sailed, in compauy with Hercules, into the &u:ine 
sea, to carry on war with tim Araajsoas/ and that he 
ivoeived Antiopat as the reward of his valour: hat 
the greater number, among whom are Pherecydes, 
Hellanicus, and Herodorus, tell us, that Theseus 
made that voyage, with his own fleet only, some 
time after Hercules, and took that Amazon captive^ 
which is indeed the more probable account ; for we 
do not read that any other o£ his lellow warriors 
made any Amazon prisoner. But Bion says, he 
took and carried her 08* by a stratagem. I'he Ama- 
zons, bein^ naturally lovers of men, were so &r 
from avoidmg Theseus, when he toudied upon their 
coasts, that they sent him preseirts. Theseus invited 
Atittope, who brought tbem, into his ship, and as 
sdpn as she was aboard, set sail; B«t the account 
of one Menecrates, who published a History of Nice, 
in Bithynia, is, that Theseus, having Antiope albeard 
his vessel, remained in those parts sooie time; and 
that he was attended in that expedititMi by three 

* Nothing can foe more fabulotts than the v/helelmtory of the 
Amazons. Strabo ofoseires, that the most credible Gi'Almaadei^s 
historians have not so much as mentioned them : and iindeed,;if they 
trere a Scythian nation, how came they all to have CSrroek names? 

'^ Justin says, Herctfles gave Hippolyte to Theeeus, abd kept 
Antiope for himself. 
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yttMg men of Athene, whd ^et^ IkrotiUdn, £oiie«Mi, 
TlMas, an^ Soickni. The last of IliMe, Udkaown 
to the rest, fell Id lov^ with Antiope, Md oommfi- 
nfttoted hid passion to one of his coydpaiiiont, who 
applied to Antiope about the affair. She firmly 
rejected his pretensions, bnt treated him with civility^ 
and pnldently concealed the nf^ter from Theseus. 
But Soloon, in despair, leaped into a river and 
drowned bimsetf : Thesens, then sensible of the 
caMe, and the young man's passion, lamented his 
fate, and, in his sorrow, recollected an oracle which 
he had formerly receiTed at Delphi. Tile priestess 
hiad ordered, that when, in some foreign country, he 
should labour nnder the greatest aAtcftion,. he should 
buiM a city there, «nd leave some of bis followers to 
govern it. Hence he called the city whieh he built 
^ Pythopolis, after the Pythian God, and the neigh^ 
bouring river Soloon, in honour of the young man« 
He left ^e two surviving brothers to govern it, and 
give it liaWs ititd along with them Hermus, who was 
of one of the best families in Athens, From him (he 
itihabitarits of Pythopolid call a ceitain piaice in their 
city Hermes's House, [HermoA oikia], and by mis- 
placing an accent, transfer the honour from the hero 
to the God Mercury. 

Hence the war with the Amazons took its rise. 
And it appears to have been no slight or womaniisth 
enterprise ; for they could not have encamped in the 
town, or joined battle on the ground about the 
PDyx** and the Museum,t or fallen in so intrepid a 
manner upon the cily of Athens, unless they had first 
reduced the couutry about it. It is difficult, in<- 
deed, to believe (though iBellanicus has related it) 
that they crossed, the Cimmerian Bospfaorus upon 

. * The Pnyx was a plaice (near the citadel) where the people dt 
Ath^s used to assemble, and where the orators spoke to thelti about 
public affairs. 

-f The Museum was upon a little hill over agahist the citadel, 
and probably so called from a temple df the Muses there. 
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04 PLUTA^eH'S LIVES. 

the ice 4^ buttJbat jiihajr rac«(iiiped ^loiost. iatli^ IfMH 
of tbe.city is confirmed by the nwnw of {^^(G^ siffi} 
by the tombs of those that fell. . . ; ^ i 

There was a long. pause aod delay be^eeiUif^r 
array would begin the attack. At last,Tbfes[eiip»iby 
the diFection of some omcle, offered ^a sacrifipe tqi 
Fear^* and after that iounediately eng^ged^ Th^ 
battle, was fought in the month Boedroniion, [Septcpii* 
ber] the day on which the Athepians still celebrati^ tba 
fedst called Boedrom^. Clidemusy who is willing to 
be very particajiar, writes, that the Wt wing of th^ 
Amazons itioved towar4s what is now called thfi 
AinoKonium ; and. that the right extended as far as the 
PnyXf near Chrysia : that the Athen^s first ei^^ed 
with theleft virii^.of the Amazposi* falling upon them 
from the Museum ; and that the tombs of those that 
fell m tb^ battle are in the street which lead^ to the 
gate called Piraica, which is by the monumebt 
erected in. honour of Chalcodon, where tlie Athe- 
nians were routed by the Auiazons, and fled as far as 
the Temple of the Furies : but that the left wing of 
the Athenians, which charged from the Palladium, 
Ardettlis, and Lyceum, drove the right wing of the 
enemy to their camp, and slew many of them : That 
after four months a peace was concluded by means 
of Hippolyte; for so this author calls the Amazon 
that attended with Theseus, not Antiope. But some 
say this heroine fell fightiqff by Theseus' side, being 
pierced with a dart by Moipadia, and that a pillar, 
by the Temple of the Olympian earth, f was set up 

♦ The heathens considered not only the passions, but even dis- 
tempers, storms, and tempests, as divinities, and worshipped them, 
that thej might do them no harm. 

+ By this is meant the moon, so called (as Plutarch supposes in 
his Treatise on jthe cessation of Oracles) because, like the Genii or 
Demons, she is neither so perfect as the gods, nor so imperfect as 
humankind. But as some of the philosophers, we mean the Pytha- 
goreans, had astronomy enough afterwards to conclude that the 
sun is the centre of this system, we presume it might occur to Uiink- 
ing men in the more early ages, that the moon was an opaque, and, 
therefore, probably a terrene body. 
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htm^ hJsiiigmMu .Nor^ is it to be wondemd, thatin 
Vm Bibcmmt^ iMa^ m very mcient, hiMorf thMld 
be thins uncertain^ dlied they tell us that somte Aia»a^ 
MM^iVi)imidddi%^Attitofl^ were/ privately eent to 
C!hitei» 'to be eoMd,. and that some were buried 
tfietieyat«t>lttce'nov called ApiaaMmidm. • But^aA 
Ibe visa was. ended, by aleaffue^ wJeanay assuredly 
gatboDfrow a |)}aee called Harcomosiuiii, near this 
ttmple^Tbmiemsji whete it was ssrorui U^ as well 
•aa.#oinr«an asMeut' sacrifice, which is offered to th^ 
Am^BS the day ]^efoM> the feast of ThsMOSJ Tlbe 
pdopIeHTf »M(^tott6o show a place, tn Ae l^^areof 
ai-lonnige, i^heresome Aasaeons were buried, as 7ml 
go ftofii tfae narke^pbice to the place called IUmb; 
Others also ne said to have died by Chausoaea, add 
tothave^been buried by the rivulety iHiich, it seems^ 
wra fovmetly called TheiiDodoo, bidtnow Haemou ; of 
xsliicfa I havisi given a (farther account in the life of 
DieflacmsdieBes; It appears likewise^^^that Ae Ama* 
zons traversed Thessaly, not without oppositiiMi t 
iscithcfir se^lcfaras'^resbemate this day,; between 
iScbtaisaea aard CynOscepfaaloe. 
. Thte is all that is memombki in the story ^ the 
Asoaaous; far as to what tfauraathor of the Thes^ 
relates^ of the Amazons rising to take vengeance for 
Autiope, whiHi Theseus quitted her, amd married 
ffha&dra, aud of their being slain by Heroiles, it has 
plainly the air. of fable. Indeed he married Phsedra 
afiberithe death of Anfebpe, having had by the Ara»* 
a/ son named Hippolyttts,1^ or according to Pio^ 



^Theseus had a son, by the Amazonian queen, named Hippoly* 
tus, having soon after married Phaedra, the sister of Deucalion, the 
son and successor of Minos, by whom he had two sons ; he sent 
Hippolytns to be braugbt up by his own mother iBiHifa, queen ot 
Trcezene : Imt he coming afterwards to be present at some Athenian 
games, Phaedra fell in love with him, and havibg solicited him lit 
vain to a compliance, in a fit of resentment, accused him to Tbeseiis 
oi having maide an attempt upon her chastity. The falUe says^ 
that TheSeos prayed to Neptune to pnmsfa^him by some ^iol^t 
death ; and all solemn execration^, according to the nbtione of the 
VOL. I. F 
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ilar» D^nophooBu tAa totbecaliBEiitiiiiivliif^ibfCi^ 
Vbmdn and Hip^^oiyim^ maoe diaiistomM do mM 
4iSm from wfatt the writero of tmgedjr/faaw wili '«f 
tbetn, W0 niB^ topk upoo tbem Its mattekfs^ «l foot 

Soitie other marriagdt of Tbennaai^ «p(dHii: o£ 
but bare not. biseft^rqireaaoted on the< alagi^^nffhtdi 
had neilher an faouoDrable : bc^iniMig, mat & Imnqr 
0dt)ekMiQn; ; HewalaQ said to baveif^dbijioaitkMl 
ttfivAtmseo of.TixMmic, aod iiavjiig abin l^alaaad 
Hercy&n^to have coimiittadraiNes^ upon thorsdaii^ 
terfi : to have tnaroed PelibcBa^; die. mcrtheF cf \A^ul» 
loe^. apd Pherobcea^ and 'i<^ <tbe jdanghter <iC ^ht»* 
ofaa; BesideB^ they oinsge hira with beins k» 
amiiirdd; td iBgle^ Ibe^ dao^ifw of Panopaofli; (m 
bboyi^ jrelated) an4 for her, leaviog^Ariaikiey^cdii^ 
tmry ^oit^te roles, of; boAi. jortil^e mA :hofiioar ; b«it 
aborveaH; ivrith the- ra^ of Helea, iwhiph mYdked 
Attica in wiar» and ended ib bim banidiiifeiil ahd 
deaA, id which we fiihaU:i^»eak . inof^e at Iwgr^Jr 
aodliiyi , .■ ; .**x 

ThiMigb.theve liTeve omay expeditioiiB iradartiatkeik 
by the heroes of those tinies^ Herpdoras dmkstlbat 
Theteue: was obt doBfeeroed. in any of fbeai, eiidept 
hi asfiisting the LapilihcB against: the-GentaMiu 
CMI^ars vnite^ that he attended Jaaon to Qsldhos^ 
iMid Meleager k. killing, the boar; a»d that heii«e 
eaitifi the proverb, '' Nothing widiout Theaeaa" it 
is.. allowed^ howev^i that Thesens, . withoai aiigr 
wmftanee, did hin»elf perform maay greabexploite*; 
and that, the exiraordiaary i|]slan6es of his-iodaar 
gave occasion to the saying, ** This man is another 
iierciiles." Theseas was likewise assislhig (o Ad- 

)i«a|h6Q«9 certainly taking effect, mm Bippoljtus ira» nding along 
tik .s^ft Bhm^f NeiptiUM . sent , tiro A^arCftlves,, ifb^ fxjgbte^^d tiie 
lioraea, overtumefl the dbadot, lu>d tove.blm toiileoets, . Th&f>o«^ 
addy thtct ti0 Hu^tfal qw^o bM§^^ h^rwAf.iwgdpU imimtor 
Hippoljjtiis, Diana being t^ken mih, hi» i^hn^it^^ alkd f itiiivg ^tW 
lad C»te ill brought apoi^ hm^ jmiaiU^ upoa i&oiiIapHi«>tO)ift^stD^ 
him :to Ufe, to b0, a tonf^fmom of tber divi^rsiaiaa«< . ! . : <. 
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Mbn^ mithm, wt by idfttetiit^'Alw Yliebwidfiii; 
Wtte^ u< JSavifiidw Inurit in US' teapodV, botibf^ 
pehsuadiog theiti to. a: Itttbe^i ftr m * paoal iwitoni 
agnie') lai^. iPhikicboittM. ia ii£;epiiitoii^ t|At 4fai8 twmii 
tlftfiAnt 4rtlcd)€lifir km^u hr tolling) the idMdU 
IMilieMQle»'«tii, indeedii libe iwl.«vker;gMe upr 
tlMfepdaoui U^-^e-eieni]!,. as iriftifameinhmmiii hitt 
lifet 'TlM<bn7iwpki«e^of th6<><^^ 
to .be iweii' at JBl0«them^ imd tofiithe. officers ti 
MIeilM ; tidfiwbioh partkNiiar Tbeiete ghdiied AcM 
Mflitusi!; iB«adiylss5f iii wbaee tragjbdy! ofotbe:BhBi^^ 
[Mtiiafia;?TIwitu» ja m4vodaced. i^ldtmg tbe flraMeif 
M^^h&ms O0iiti««licte lodiat Boripideft^hafe defi>WM4 
iwM^^ai^nliahts. •':;. _ :<t 

* Vb«^#idiidfebifi between Tbese«9 aod Prnthoiia w 
said to ^have conmenaed on -this ocoaaibir : DiMmh 
bc^e comcii cdebrated for ^hia ^trength^aod Tttkmr; 
Pirithoiis ^ was desiroaa ^ to pritve iti and .tfieMfiM 
drove away his oxen tfrom Marathon. When b«i<hett^i 
liiat Thaiaaapurtnied bin in aruM^ be^did 110*%^ but 
tome)dll>ack to imad him. Butr aa aoon aa thef 
biftbeld oneanojthm-, each was sa stmek iii^tb mAm> 
MtMm of the otber 41 peraan and courage, that tbey 
Idhl'lfiside all tbdugfato olfighting;^ and Pirithoua 
irat^vitigTbageoa biftikand) ba^ hini be;i|wtoa 
in^ihia^MtiM'bkmeM; a»d 'he w^kdd-wtQiagiljr abioa 
by-his' aentencei ThMooay in bis* tuhi^4eft ihe cause 
to» hiM) and deaired biaito beihia fMmd and fellow 
warrior; * They then coiiAraied tihmrMeitdrfiip witll 
an oath. Piritbona alterwaNla mat ryiuf B^idamia,^ 
entreated Theseus to •I'iiit bis ^ooMry, and to be^- 
«dme acquainted wkti^iie Lapiibse-f He had b[M 

calls her Ischomacha. She was the daughter of Adrastns. 

^ ■oilier calb the Lapitke beioes, T^iCentaiarsajre feigneA to 
hMRB teen half toa half hone/^ther kota %httr brntalitif^ or be'** 
ottue (if not the faiTevtort «f hiiraeo»n8btii^> yet) th&j geneimily * 
appeared on horsebaek. 
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&9 PlUTirimi'AICIVSS. 

TiMmthe Odttinn tb the eintwtateiiiait^ TbilM^ 
UfctkeircttpB bebaimgKvitfeimOletaoe 9Mk4iid^0nidyvl 
1^ not even ntfraiiiiDg ifrmd At cwonleii, th^tIiil* 
|nt|ie roie up < in Hieir vdsfenee, killed: somct of tiie| 
GtntMhtB npoa Akefeipot, and soak after :beatmg 
tlmn in aisct battie, drove theih ootiof tlit imtatcjr 
withr the aerfttaace of rrbeeeos.: lleroddnwiiBiatell 
the matter difibrenlly. He aaye llid(t; liMtiKfiii« 
lipii]^ already beg^n, Tkeeew. caflK-iki'aMl iCo Him 
Lafjiithed, and itbea bad the fost sigfaft of * Heraides^ 
hhfing.jmEde k his bnsinesfi to findvhtni: Mit M 
TnecbiDy where he repoeed- himaelf aftcat aU hb 
wrmderifigB aDd.laboara; raod that this ib^rview 
pfMB^edf in marks of great respect, eWMtf^ and Jnii^ 
tual compliments. Bat we are ratbel' to fc^w 
ik<me hiiH6i-iana who write, that f hey haidl v^ry iPe- 
qjo^itJotervtews ; and that by roeaos of iThesdiiSt 
H0i^ule6 vtsd ioitiaied into the' mysleriefr of Cevta^* 
bHiViiig : first obtained lustration^ as he desired, dti 
I^QOQilnt of several iiiipoltaiitary pollntioits^ , 
^TM^eoii iwasiiow /fifty 'yeArs-old, aocovdivgt^to 
Hi^ilaaicuSyMwhen be Was eodceraed to theMpsi-^ 
]Qe)e9>f who! h^ not yet arrived at^yews!of (vMlto<^ 
i^y^ i Stoqie woriterci, thinking tbisotieoftbe>)beiiiv«r«t 
fsmitgrn'tgaiost; hinii ' eadeavoiired to tlOTv^t it, : |iy! 
saying .tbsrt . it was not Theseus that ^ cfurHefl ^ q|[ 
Ui^let^,. bat. Idas laiid JLyoc^aSp .who cotamitted/h^r 
to:bis<odre» BfaA^ that therefore be refused to 'give 
b^r;!Up; wh«n detnanded by Castor and FoHuid; : or 
Hatber tibut she was d^iiered to him by Tyndwiiis 
hjiik^elf^ t6: keep iher: from Eni^sphorus, . the 900 ^i 
Hippocoon, who endeavoured to possess btmwICJ^y 
yj0le«ce' ofBden, who w*s yiet. but a cbjldi^ JJiit 
what authors generally agree in as most probable is 
aslbUows:The two friends went together! te^Sputa, 

' . % Thls'priacess was the reputed dbaghter bf ■ Ju^ter, bfJbeda, 
the wife of Tyndani'S, kin^i>f {£baHa, ib Pel^imcaosl ; Bud tboi^ 
then but nine j^tara old^ w«s reckoned the grestesl; foeout^ in the 
world. A' {«..' '. r tJ »' ■• 
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&{ J^mi(hthi^\emiKiiAyliKr iofi;ra&il»fl«4i: IImi 

|wtoutom;tlMrW0miQeM ater>tbm^ i¥»tiuf# 

tlm!^ttmiflkgt%.;tlieifQ;itlioiigbt tbmmlw^\ws€mBti 

VilotHolboiiia hlit^ bwi iQiifvjfej lHil.:b6/<iliU«^)to 
Mi}iMiifw of^k^g^ Umxkhf tbe iota :ltwig fmti i^ !£Qtt 

tkma^it^Mke €m^ of kis .friend Aflbifliimth ch^rgmg 
Um^Ui k^^4hfm ia the olhnti^ w«««P)^ a<«d^f^]r(f 
vbils(}ita pdy hiadi4)t of «firvic6,ta. Firitbomi^ Jaie^ hiiikt 
fvlf tPftmtM wllh him i«t9» ^ JBf^ns, with .« vi|«w iM 

Tbfo pf}ii<c€ifiiMaad hia wtfa Fro^^iPN^^Affbl^ dmigbr 
tor^dan^M and 4ii8 d^ Gerber4i«; fi9Vll>}U^ ciog b(| 
iB0iiiEiiaDded.iiU.bi»daitgbler;'8' mitpm i69^ifigbt,/prar 

liiNiw^fttidhigrttott Pirijbh^^ 

lantioo-tQ.cMiit'lw. dangl^rw.k^ut &9 mrryht^, !9f^ 

^lUi/ra^t . h^ isi^iaed toth ihim wd bi^; ;6rwqrl»de»tr^r 

I' ij^feaMifiie Meoettbwsii (tb^ aoa/of P^teWtlgrAndr 
s^€tf OmeiM^attd gjoeatgraodsoa of Ere^hei^s IP 
mMtx> be th0 firpb of mMkiad tb^tnndejrtoit^ 4^ jliie 
a detii^gogiie, apd by fai$. eloqueace.tokigvs^tmt^ 
MoM^lf tviili.^r^p^Ql^qj He #DdQayoured «iso t^ 
(Si^taaporata vaad ui9pim;tjl»a nobility with is«dit<qia, 

TfH^^fdpwHp ifi^d^mea jQerft. iPlttUre])i Upi9etf teli» ns a9^Hi.|MP 
•Moi:s^|^^wii^i)e he adds^ thai^by. Prosprpioe |s meaat the Moon, 
wQomFl^tOy or the God^of Darkness, somedmes carried off. , In* 
ileed^ Co/^ signi^es nothlnff more than young woman or daughter^ 
ind ^ynAght sRj ^^daugher of Eplrvsy^ we vlj & dmtghier tf 
Fwf^^ or Q^^ia: , . , ;. 
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W PLVTIklVitfittlTJM. 

MllbcHif^itlbrhil 4iiulldepi^^ <yf 

flMlityi of Mil Mi^0riiitt€»t aijdMeomtMtM^^ 
tlmn mjyiXfj^w^ia oneM^ity; #heie4id uMd tMH 
^ Iw'tlito »8C(hji9ctir > ttad «lftVe^« ! Ameoff > tl|e iembiiKNi 
|itbble<he:«dt^ dtelarbatim by telHiig1fae», tlt«i 

iiter^fi in ftiM tiiey i»ere robbed trf^tbi^^iOotMitiy 
iaid nHi^km ; Mtfd ioiMead of niMy fabd^BiiiltttttM 
kinMr^^^ere^lord^ dvw by Me niBb, frif^-mrfs-tf 
Mni# idoriiier afi^ a eimiif^M* Whilit be^ #ai<'tb»i 
bQi%! employed, tbe war deckred bftbeTyndarMU 
graatly >h^fttd Ifo^ard «be aeditieik ><Stoiite mIj^ 
ptaMy,^ l^f weye inftted by Meaettbt^i te bm^M 
liM^cwmMryJ > At firM :ftey preeeeded ftit>tl ito« 
bbditte ttiaklMrv only demaodiog tbeir aialw: bM 
iiie i44b«ttkitt aagwerkig, tbait tbey mitkettmi hit 
^bidd^ theih; ii0t kttew • where ahe waa left, tbey 
bi^fati i^r WturKke ojyeratioM. Adademoa, faoivri 
ever, flndia^ M dttt by aome mmnaor c)«ber» told 
tbtEim abe waa eoaeeal^ at Apbidti«». Ki^ce, not 
tMly thei 7y%idaiid« traal^ hkn bonantably fai Ma 
MUbftaiie, biift tbe LacedaMMniaiMs, wbd in tufter* 
tbttes^eften maideitiroada into Attica^ and laid waaie 
all the eomtry'beaidea, apared tbe-Aeademy fbr Ma 
aake. But Dicearcbiia itaya, tbat fichedetam aiad 
Mtd*aAhiiB, tm) Arcadiana» beiti^ afilies to theT^n- 
daridte ia thbt war, the plaee whicb noir goeii by the 
namfe^the Aeademy, was flmfr called EcbedeMiai 
Itbm oire of tb^fm; dtid tbiit tGroia tbeetber the dia^ 
tfietefMa[mth6n had its itame; beeauiie • be firaely 
eifiek^ himself^ in pttTMMioe of some orado'lo be 
aacrificed at the head of the army. To Aphidnee 
-then tbey caihie, wbem they beat the eneHiiy ».« aet 
tikttle, atid tiireti took the city, and m^ed i« to- the 
;gr6mid. Thfere, they tfelf .aSj-Alycb^/tllife gon o^ 
\Sciroa, was slain, fighting for Castor ^d Jt^ollux ; 
^nd that a 'certain place, within the territoriea el" 
Megara, is called Alycus, from hie* being" boried 
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.'TUCHUXfik ft 

1jb«im^.iatidifereM wi i tuiN that Alyctiiiiitfcwadliis 
death from (Tbeaev^ own \m»d. T\mm wmams sUor 
iimjaU«^dM a pit)ofim.iMHiil: ..;>; 

,»-. . ' I -' * ' ^-i • . ' . '. '1 i: 'i i' 

For bright-balr'd Helen b^wts slain., ^,^, .., •• i; 
By Theseus, on Aphidna's plain,' 

But it i« BOt pVobable that Apbidoa^ ^ould have 
been taken and his mother made prisoner, had 
Tfawe«B»b«ftii:|Nre9^it< ' ' 

' Aphidbfie, faoweter, ^wm takM, and Athene M' 
^nger. Menesthens took thb opportomty iA pen^ 
Made^be pdople to admit tte Tyndaridtti into«b« 
eity, a»d to treat them bospitobly.r mnte thej offly 
levied witr against l^eseas, who began with violenoe 
irsi, bot that they were beoefector^ and deliverera 
to'the rest of the Athenians. Their behaviont also 
oonflntied what was said; for, though eonquerorsy 
they desired nothing but to be admitted to themyst 
tefies, 4o which they had no leifs elaim thai^ Her^ 
cules,* skice they ware equally^ allied to the city^ 
This raqnest was easily granted them, and tbey 
were adopted by Aphidnns, as Heroules was hf 
PyKus. They had also ^vine honours paid themV 
witlitthe title of A«ak^ whidi wau^ given tbemv 
either ^n account of the truce [anoche] which they 
made, or because of their great care that no one 
should be injured, though there were so many 
troops in the city ; for the phrase <maMs echein&g* 
m&en to keep or take care of any thing ; and for tbi9 
reason, perhaps, kings arecalled Anaktes. Some 
agftiu s^, they were calledAnakes, because of t^ 
appearance of their stars ; for the Athenians use 
the words anekas and anekathen, instead o(a$w and 

amatAm^ that is, ab&^e or on high. 

1 ' ' ' , • . • '. 

. . ^ f^T Castof ai^ Pollux, like him, w^e sons of Jupiter^ fr0^ 
whom the Athenians too pretended to derive their origin. It was 
iiedessary, however, that they should be naturalized before they 
#ere aSmttted to the mysteries, and accordingly they were nata*- 
ffslii^ bj adeptba.. 
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71 PLUTAWaB'jllJlVES. 



^jtWeiaraitoldftliat Mibn$ the natlMC of TIwmm^> 
wbo wtB now a pdMmieiv wm caniedcto Laui-f 
deBinoQ, and from thetuse) with.Helra^ t»Troy^ audi 
that Homer confirms it when,, sprakin^of those 
that waited upon Helen, he mentions 



The beauteous Cljmene^ 



' * ' And ^thra born of Pittbeus 

Others reject this verse as none of HomerVi, as thef 
do also the stoty of Munychua, who is ^aid to have 
beea the^ fruit of a secret commerce befcwisfen Demo* 
phobn and Laodicie, and brought up by JBthra at 
Troy, But Ister,. in the thirteenth hoojc of his His-^ 
tory of Attica gives an account of iEthra diflbreot 
from all the rest. He was informed, it seems, tiiat 
afttf the battle in which Alexander or Pari» waa 
routed by Achilles and Patroclus, in Thesaaly near 
the river Sperchiup, Hector took and plandiefed tlie 
city of Trozene, and carried off iBthra, wbo ^ bad 
been left there. But this is highl y improbable. 

It happened that Hercules, in passing ttet>ugh 
the country of the Molossians, was entertained by 
Aidoneus the king, who accidentally made mention 
of the bold attempts of Theseus and Piritbojus, and 
of the manner in which he had punished tbepa when 
discovered. Hercules was much disturbed to hear 
of the inglorious death of the one, and the danger of 
the other. As to Pirithous, he thought it in vain to 
expostulate about him ; but he bilged to have 
Theseus released, and Aidoneus granted it. The- 
seus, thus set at liberty, returned to Athens, where 
his party was not yet entirely suppressed : and 
whatever temples and groves the city had assigned 
him, he consecrated them alU but four, to Herci|les» 
and called them, (as Philochorus relates) instead 
of Thesea, Heraclea. But desiring to preiside in the 
commonwealth, and direct it as before^ he found 
himself encompassed with faction and sedition; foi* 
those that Were his enemies before his departure, had 
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iiodr«dMkl;tOJithiU.liatiitd a ccftiMiqrt of ^M»f i^^ 
diorky ; aud he behdUl.dieimiple wgvpemUjr^ oqm 
i^Bitedy tbat they wauled tQi be flatter^ iato^ .their 

When he atteqiipted taired«ae:l|iatttbyfoMe»>«b» 
was oi^erpowered by the pirevalteoe offaotion; and^* 
in!the end, finding his affairs desperate^ hapmatd^. 
aeoit his childrea into EubcBa, toEI^phenor, the son; 
of .Chalcodon; and hinMelf, haTing Uttered aolenw 
exetratioQS against the Athenieps at .Gargp9tta% 
wiHwe there is still a plaea thenee called Arateaon,- 
sidled to SGyros.** He imagined that th€«e he 
sboold find hospitdble.treatoieqt, as he had apater^^ 
iiaL estate in that island* Lycomedas was then 
king of the Syrian^. Tohimt therefcure^ he applied, 
and desired to be pnt.in possession, of his lands,. as 
iot^ftdk^ to settle there. Some say, he asked 
assistance of him against the Akheoians. But hy^* 
Gomedes, either jealous>of thegk>ry oif.ThesettSy.or 
willii^ to oblige Menestheus^iiiaving lad hupa to the 
highest cliffs of the country, od pretence of showing 
him from thence his famdfiU threw him down head- 
long from the rocks, aftd killed him. Others say 
he fell of himi^elf, missing his step, when he took a 
walk, according io bis custoin, after supper« At 
that time his death was disregarded, and Menestheus 
qnietly oossessed the kingdom of Athens, while the 
sons of Theseus attended Etephenor, as private per- 
son^ to the Trojan war. But Menestbeus dying in 
the same expedition, they returned and recovered 
the kingdom. In succeeding ages the Atbeniaas 
honoured Theseus as a demi-god, induped to it as 
well^ by other reasons, as because, when they were 
fighting the Medes at Marathon, a coasideraUepart 
of the army tboaght they saw the apparition of 



* The uagnUefiil Athenians wereiinprooessof tine made so sen- 
sible of the effeets-ofhi^curae, thai to appease his ^os^ the j.ap^ 
pointed solemn sacrifices and divbe-bottoors to be paid to hin. 
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'u iliftw4h*M€diaiiwaivwh6ib{?li^ UMia]»l:te%*< 
tkbiAtheBiami^QQiuUkig the <hriMl&>of Aptlio wwe 
ord^ned Ibj tke pnetttbmtoi take up; the fadoMitf 
ThHQUftyiaiid lay* tUeotiq m lidiimmMtt/plftMa* 
AtkmH; ?n^kiere they w€Pe> ito be kept vitk tlwi 
gmateU; xiwe. But it wa« difficult to takeitheei JHp» 
Mrei^eu to find /outthe-grMei on acoount e£ th^ 
wirage and iobM^^kable ditfMsitiou of the kuba^ 
mm '^riKt drwielt> iu' Scyroe* Netmrtfaeleaa^ GyoMi 
baiviog ttikea >the laland (as is related in Ub LifeX 
and hjeiog Terjr' dosiroua to iud <wt the place irhem 
Theseus was boiiedi by chamie. saw ao eagk) ou ^ 
certaia emiaeuee^ breaking the ground (ae they tdl 
ua) and scrakfaiog it u]i vrith hw talons* Tina he 
eoosidercd as a divine direction, and, digging these, 
found the coffin, of a. man of extraovdinary siae^with 
a lance of bnu^ end a sword lying by it When 
these reasains were brought to Athens inCsnte'e 

f*tCodmt^ tbie saveiitetalh king of Atii«ii8, catomfmmrf nUk 

Saul) devoted himself to death for the sake of his country, in the 
year before,«Chiist 1068 ; having learned that the Oracle had pro- 
mised its enemies, the Dorians and the Heraclidae, victory, if they 
dhi not kill the king of the Athenians. His subjects, on tiiis ac- 
count, conteived such vsenemtiom for hha, that l^ey otteotted tioiie 
worthy to bear the royal title after him, and therefore conmitt^A 
the management of the state to elective magistrateS| to nrhom they 

Save the title of archons, and chose Medon, the eldest son c^f Co- 
rns^ to this new dignity. Thns ended the legal sncce^ion ahd 
title of kings of Athens, after it had contmuedir^Oat any intttr^ 
niptioD 467. years, from Cecrops to Codros. The ^rdioii acted widi 
sovereign authority, but was accovit^ble to the pe^le whenever it 
was required* There were thirteen perpetual archons in the space ot 
325 yeat«. After the deathof Alcmteon,who Was the'Jastifttlem, 
this charge weis continued t6 the person elected for ten yeat«4tily i 
but always ia^ the same faimly,aii.thedei|lb<tf JSryxiia^/or,ii(|(|or^ 
ing to others, of Tlesias, the seventh and last decennial archon. 
For the family of Codrus or of the Medontidae, ending in him, the 
Atheoiaris created aonnal anehons, and^ iiisledd oConi^ ibdy%p- 
pointed nine eveiy year. , See a. farther aocdiint of the Atdhoah m. 
the Niotoaioatiif Life ofSefeal. r. .:^.. 
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ptAwm\im» mmI M0nAc«fi,\Mid wereasimwrn'traiiiii 
IMirtX^d' fttf :if ThMtara bimtdf il^ ralortiedl tdilM 
oilQr. fieliM intemd in the middle' of) «bly>towfei» 
MiMr. (te G^maasiiNHi : .asd hisoratpiyis a ^iacfedf 
Mi^ fiNt semats; aMiiA peilBoas af mean cml 
llitkia« wboifljF^m on id pptiver, «js .Thateua^ 
sridle -ha' Iked,- waa ii kamatia aod bcioafniient ^Mtood^' 
who^giaaitaMdf veeeiiMki dM pa6tiOB8'6f Ike paoti 
Tbe^KiafaacriAae ir idfeiwl to Him dn thfe^glKli 
af Ociolmr^ dba day an.which<ha retartiad irftk <iM( 
yMMigaianfiotaCMde. Thc^r^criioeilaliiialikM 
#106 OD aacb'dgliih day a#tha atiiar maotha, eittM 
beimaia te iM arriyed from Titeztoa oft the ^^ 
aC Jklyy as Dioddrtis the i^dgraphar retates; or etea 
tUlikin^ tbb , nattber^ abofve all othera^ to be moal 
ipstipfitto bim^ bacaude be was said to, be the mti 
of Naptime; the wlenm ^aaataef NepCoae baiotf 
^bBav¥edi>€Hi the eighth day of every mtetb/ Pot 
tba nmnbaf 'eighty aa the Ank cube of an ewh noaahj 
ber^ aad the doable 4>f the firrt aquare, properly 
refnreeeata the fintiaess aad iaitib^yfeable power of 
this god, who tbenoe haa the aames of Aspfaaliua 
aiftd.Gai^ochiia. 



ROMULUS. 



From wIioqi, and for what cause, the city of Rome 
ebtatned that oame, whote glory has diffiised iteetf 
bver the world, bistorfans are not agreed.* Sofai6 

* Such is ^he uncertainty of the origin of impertal Romi;, and in- 
A^eA ^ tn'ctet dijed and nations^ that are of any considerable anti- 
^tdty: That' of Rome might be the more uncertain, because its 
fiM mh&bitaAts, beitig a collection of mean ^persons. fugitiTes, and 
otftlawis, fr6tn other ntttibiis, cotiid not be supposed to leave his- 
tories behind them. Livy, however, and most of the Latin histo- 
rian^, agne^ tfait Rome was built by Romulus, and both the city 
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the rglobejf i s md f oonqoered ibany^ watiomh ^ -MttiMl 
ttere^ tod ig^fcre tMr . inty . 'the^ miBe *of iRome,*. oq 
acoottDl iof (their .rtren^ in: wtt (kkkmtelljMi 
that ji^hen Troyi'.irAs takmi,:ioiDe:of 4i«TM)«iMi 
havkig egoaped aodi gfdiied t tiieir : shipa^ pat tat ms; 
and teing driireo by: the fUMkls. upon tbe^ooasteidf 
Twcef y^caoMtoiaikaaGhornt the riv4rllbei*;'ilMt 
bene thdt vi ves beiag^ mmch ttitigmedi, iandl nailonger 
tl^.to bear the :hai(tehip8 €f the eea, oiie:df theni, 
raperior to the nest in bifthaadpraieDM^ oainad 
Ramai praposed >tbat tbey jsheuld boni>the;4eelc 
that tfaia b^iiig effacted, the fnen at fifst were mach 
ekwperated, bat aflBcwardit, -thfough oeoaMityy 
fixed, their seat cm. the Palatine hill, and in a short 
tiineftbibga sucoffided beyond tb^eKpeeitatieii : tok 
the cauntryswas.good,! ^^^ the peopleihoapiteble^) 
Idiat therefore* beeidea. other hoQeiMr8paid-to<Reina, 
they called tbeh^ city) aa ehe was the oauee ol ite 
heiug ibuilt^ after her name. Hence ioe»' wei are 
informed, the;e«Mt^in avose ibr the woineti tOiHalnte 
their relations' and. husbands with a km^beeaowHi 
tbote women# when they had burned .the sfaips^ used 
such kind of endeanuents to appease the reaentmient 
of their husbands. 

Among the various accounts of historians, it is 
said that Roma was the daughter of Italus and 
Leucaria ; or else the daughter of Telephus the son 
of Hercules, and married to iEneas ; orthatshewas 
the daughter of Ascanius,:{: the son of iBneas ; and 

^^ people oamed After him ; while the vanity of the Greek writers 
wiiAts to ascribe almosteTery tiling, and Rome among the rest, to 
a' Grecian original. 
f Po/ii;, Romoj signifies strength. 

; f Whatever desirable things, Nature has scattei^d fniga|ljr ia, 
other countries were formerly found in Italy, as in their origiaM 
seminary. But there has been so little encouragemenjt giv^ to the 
cultivation of the soil in the time (pf the jpontiifs, that it is now com- 
paratively barren. ^ . . ^ ,► I jj . , '.: 
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l%Mn r nntt ^ CXtoe» ! Miilt it t;< tor Aoimis^i khet isoti) ctf 
JBoiiithiiDii^ whb» INotnedkstsenfr Mm. Troy; €* 
•M Rotom^ khigfof fhteftiatiti^afterbeliQdleitpelled 
liie!Tiisha*sV'wlia''pMiiieol originttlly!ft«i»l%ert«ly 
into' IiyiiHi^ and #Dni Lyflm^iirio Italy. • Jeli^ii tftey 
idio, miHk «he gtea(te«6 fvobsfatlity, ideotere tkut iht 
«^ Siad^iteiiaaM fi^om HMondim^'dbDQtmgMedbttM 
bifc extHMtira' : : for iiKNiie myr he wtis sour of' .£iieM 
a^tf D^ithea/the riaiigfatMrof Pforlm^, iaid waH 
iNFMigllit atf iofotitriiito^ ItaljMnA^hiar brother ReniQ«» 
ttetaU.the other vemdlB: were lost by thevtolrace 
ctf tffie . flood, ex^epibtbat in wbkih the chUdrea were^- 
^whieh diivkiq^ f elMly adhore Dv&ere thebahk'wad 
level, d)^ i96re aatdd beyond expecltatioD^ and the 
jriaoe 'in>iii^tlMii?waa'GaltedR6iDe. Sttioae wHliiare 
itv that Ronts^ daughter trf tbat Trojait wemati trhd 
«as<ii}amddtO'>LatiBQs^ theeoiii(il'TeteiBachtta»r^aa 
mother 'to Rbrntdns*' iOtbetoraayitiiat-tiBinilia .the 
da«gM^r$o£dGbeaaat)d.Lai^&^^ hJflOLhy.Mdnic 

aud Others again give an aecomttidfbis birth, "whibb 
wlenlmily fabuionsr Tbf^Mtapftoa^i itBeem^ito 
Taatfaetkidy'fctQg.bf the Albans, whowaatHe aiost 
imoked aadtaost omel of -men, a euperna^ural vision 
i<l.hia:owo houscf", the figure of Pviapns rtsiag out dt 
the dsaaney^iearthi ami etayiogil^ere roaoy daya^ 
The goddeM Tethys had an oracle >in .Tuscany,"^ 
wbiohi being! cemsttlted, ga^te this answer to Tarcbe* 
tias^) That it/vraa neeebsary^iome virgili should accept 
oifthertoibfaces of thJB phantom, the 'fruit whereof 
wottld'i»e aison, emineat^for valour,.good fortune^ 
bnd strength i^f.body* Hereupon .Tarcbetiua. «e-> 
quainted one of his daughters with the prediction, 

f^mor)^ Tlie<fori»et English iraiifllattoii and the Fsench.iB thU 

>* Tti«i!e:wa8 no M'acle oC Teth^s^ but of ThemU thare waB. 
prii^mis w«8 the same with Carmeifta^ the mother of ETander, which 
la^tnfiiiiQ.ahe had,. because she delivered her a^ttuoUs^ kf^ jcarmwe^ 

in verses* , -.•,...• .-,•»'. ' . ' " 
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Mt^iWdneAkMito dbtaMaMi t|i«tiip|MtfiiiMii;'jboli«lie 
dediniog it, sent Uei onaid. ^Wben >TArdmlJ«»Mii^ 
to know ity fail nwi U^^ily oStndMly and •bdfefeesd 
ihetti be^ inteording to pirt^hom to dmA^\ BM 
yisMta^appMredtohiiiiki a dmim^and fMiMdimli 
to fcUl tiiAm ; but onderad thai.tile jf^uag^iirteitti 
iU*dld:iraaTO'.a.da]iitt w in tiieif fettm, «M 
labtb Aat>waad<in9jribe:gi«ieD:m aMunria^j) :/rii0;p 
ana^redii itbsDefdHPe, ki« tiia^ day time ; : hmi olbtni^ k^ 
Ihitrchtim^'&fMnnnrwBlM The 

womaa having twins liytMsi fcommarce^ ■ 'AiMlialHMi 
daHreied them to one -Terattna, /virithtord6f& .to;da^ 
ilfof tiiedii. . But, instead 'of that, he ex{>08^ diietti 
byiEt mrir aide^ iwihere a she wolf eane/ and gioim 
tbtoi anck^ and '^mrious. aorta ofbifdfl bvoaglit road 
andi itdrtbm iBfttnt% till •ait laat ^a banitatan, whm be^ 
bdd these wonderftiltbiiig9» v^ntared'to^ a|>|kroacfa 
and take up the cktldifiiL TkiM aacaredAtmi dan^ 
gcif» they grew npi'sod dien attoeked Tatcfaetioar 
and evercaaie kwi.. Tkts.ii dieaoooaot F^iwinU 
tfaibn gifes in bis history. of Italy, 
f ' I But the priheipaljiartt af that Mooant, whidb de«- 
serve the «ost credit, and haw the most Mothers, 
wien Sansb publiabed among the Gieeks * by; IHooIss 
liie Peparethkuii whoai Fabiiis ^Pietor: oooMBCHbiy 
feliiyws; and (drough there ^ara diffi»reht,i«ialMDs of 
1he>matter, yet sto dispatish it in a few w^eads^ die 
story is this: The kings of Alba'^deseendingilineirily 
ftrpm- iBneas, the succeasipn Ml to twb btothersi 
Nmnitor and Aioiilias; i The latter divided the 
whole inheritanoe into twia parts, setting the trea* 
sares bicought from Troy against die kidgdom ; and 

* From Mneas down to Numttor and Amnlins, there were thir- 
teen ktiigi o€ the- tenevaoe, Mrt wi seftreeknupw tMyMng of ttosr^ 
except dietr names, and the years of their Mt|wetlre r«t|tia 
AmulinS) the last of th^n, who surpassed his brother in c»vAge 
and understanding, drove him from the thfone, and, to secure it 
for himself, murdered iEsestnb, Numitor^s onij son, and eonse« 
crated his daughter, Rhea SylTia, to the worship of Vesta. 
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4M0e«{><>wi^lil tiitn NiiiiiitiNr;;eiMd^ p6S8dsMd'bii» 
tgM qI the kiogkk>» too ; aadtftanag the danger 
itf rfifiivltot tauf^t bftw cUlUlRBrii, he appql^ he» 
pikite8» of Veisf f^; m wfaicb 'oilpaeily sl^ 
tid^w^:iiHMrei^/dDd a Tirgink2 Soiheisay^beritiam 
Ubil Jtlif^ ispcie.RhM, «ldi lOthflfe iSjrltiik^ iB*t) iht 
VM lOMi? > duNKiiveried : tb fae^ / with c^ldi ^OQtikryt 4i 
tlM!lsiiir ofiibe vdlilal8i^ Aalfaov'tlie fcw^'^dto^^ 
hQf Mttoh eatceatyt. ptevaiied with' herl faH;her l^t sbe 
^bOufal jQot be oafiitally. pmmked. She tiiraB cbn^ 
&Madv hoxir^yer^ aod efaecittided< firom soeiet3r^ lest) si»ft 
almildjiN. dtftivened 'imlthoat Aiini1li«i?8 .^pwledg^. 
WJienihev tiineJHras ooniplrted;: she was A^ivertA 
of ijb^io AtmK^iof uxicknniiion 4nae4iiid ^beaotiir ; ^dn>- 
ii|>ib«A»iiUM^. «tiH more' afarnnid^. ovdered otie oi 
his 9ervafitB:toKhMitpo7 theoi. i'Some say the nntie 
of tlkia>8Qlvaiit mafi Faostnfais s; otfaeiiBy''^t'tl)«| was 
tb0 nAine of a fmaoi^ thiat took tltom up. : Pupsuant 
tolus ord^ra, liepo(24hechiIdrMJtitoa8mailtro«igft 
oit cmdlcl,* aod memi dtowa towaivda the li^er, with a 
dbrtigOitolteat tben^in; biit geebgk vei^ 
alid> rupiub^wUkaatcongcurreht, hewas iafraid to 
approach it He th^iefoie laidi theiiii dow& w^ tfa^ 
bai^) .aod departed./ - Thp fboid ^ iiioMasiDg codti- 
imally, aet the tr(>agh a^oat, and carried it gently 
down to a pleaaaot. place now ealled Oermba^n, but 
foiraierly (as it. should seeiD) GeriBanuni, dtdnotiiif 
timt tiie brotfaecs anrired there. 

. Nearihis piaoe was a wild fi^-^tme, whi^ they 
oatifd Ropioalisii either on aceouot of Hioiiidltts; «t8 
is geoerally supposed, or because the oaJttle ther^ 
romioated^ or chewed the cud, during the noontidcf, 
lA.tbf shade; or rather because of >die siackliog-of 
thee qbiidreti: there; for the ancient Latins halted the 
breast ruma^ and the goddess who presides over t^e 
nUrs^y Ruuiilia,* whose rites they celebrate witH- 

* The ftomaus called that goddess, not Rumilia, but Rumina. 
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mmimoief mArttfky with: linttiowbr mUi; IThtf^ki^ 
fiiiCfl) afcdiefitorygoes^lyiDg^tfaar^tii^sddtfed'by 
« abd woJf, and fiMi and tak»D card of by a wckHl^ 
pecfker. Tbefie anit&Ms acre' ^aerMi to Mairs; ciM 
ihii M^oodpecker is/lield ki gveatbohdur and Hftiieiiii^ 
lion-by tne Latiltsi ; Such wonderfbl evitnta cooifiit 
billed ndt u little td gam credit* to the nodiaV its 
fKMTt^ thbt she hid the' children by Mars ; thboghifl 
this :they tell ub she 'was herself deoeiTed; haTiKg 
pftiflS^red violeoice £ro» Ainulius, who ckne to hefi 
and lay with" her ib iauraioiir. Some say, tbe attbik 
giiity of the nurse V name gave occasion to thef Aible; 
lor the Latins call liot only she wolves hot prosti- 
tutes lup^e; and such was Acca Larentia, the wife 
K>C Faostulos, the fosterfather of the clftldren; To 
her also the Rod£muis oifie'r sacrifice, and the pifest 
pf Mars hononni her with libatiooa in the in^ndi of 
April when they oelebrate her feast Larentiatia. 

They worship also another Larentia on the f<4low- 
iilg. jaqcount The loeepet of the temple 6f Hercules, 
Reiving, itiseems, little else to do, proposed to >pfciy a 
gatne.at dice with idie god, on tendition that, if he 
,vr9lir^: should have somethnag valuable of that 
4eity ). but. if he lost, he shbuld provide a noble 
ertlertaiiniDeot fi>r him, and a beautiful' woman to lie 
Urith him. Then throwing the dice, first for the god, 
ajtidiuextfor himself, it appeared that he had lost 
iWiUiog, however, to stand to- bis bargain » and to 
perform the ccmditiotid agreed upon, he prepared a 
supper, and engaging for the purpose one Larentia, 
who Was very handsome^ but as yet little known, he 
treated her in the temple, where be had provided a 
bed ; atid after supper, left her for the enjoymiMt of 
the god. It is said, that the deity had some conver* 
sation with her, and ordered her to go early in the 
moil)ing to the laarket place, salute the first man she 
should meet, and make him her friend. The first 
that met her was one faur advanced in yecu^s, and in 
opulent circumstances, Tarrutii^s by name, whp had 
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QA QliHdren^ and never had boeo roamed. Thia nan 
t^o);; l^ireDtia to hjs bed, and loved her so well, that 
at bis death he left her heir to his whole estate, 
which was very considerable; and she afterwards 
bequeathed the greatest part of it by will to the 
PA(^le. It is said, that, at the time when she was m 
high rq^tation, and considered as the favourite of a 
gpd) she suddeidy disappeared about the place where 
the former. Lareotia was laid* It is now called 
Yelabrum, because Uie river often overflowing, Uiey 
passed it at this place, in ferry-boats, to go to the 
forum. This kind of passage they call velatura. 
Others derive the name from.t;6/tiiii, a sail, because 
tb^y who have the exhibiting of the pnblic shows, 
banning at Yelabruro, overshade all the .way that 
leads from the Forum to the Hippodrome with 
canvas, for a sail in Latin is velum. On these ac- 
counts is the second Larentia so much honoured 
among the Romans. 

In the mean time Faustulus, Amuhus's herdsman, 
br4^ught up the children entirely undiscovered ; or 
rather, as others with greater probability assert, 
Numitor knew it from the first,* and privately sup- 
plied the necessaries for their maintenance. It is 
a|so said that they were sent to Gabii, and there in- 
structed in letters, and other branches of education 
suitable to their birth : and history informs u^, that 
they had the names of Romulus and Remus, from 
the; teat of the wild animal which they were seen to 
suck. The beauty and dignity of their persons, 
ev^n in their childhood, promised a generous dispo- 
sition ; and as they grew up, they both discovered 
great courage and bravery, with an inclination to 
hazardous attempts, and a spirit which nothing could 

* Numitor might build upon this the hopes of his re-establish- 
ment ; but his knowing the place where the children were brought 
up, and supplying them with necessaries, is quite inconsistent with 
the manner of their discOTeiy when grown up, whidi l» the most 
agreeable part of the storj, 
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gubdae* But Romulus seemed more to ciritivslte 
the powers of reason, and to excel in political kDOW- 
ledge ; whilst, by his deportment among his neiglH 
hours in the employments of pasturage and hunting, 
he convinced them that he was born to command 
rather than to obey. To their equals and inferiors 
they behayed very courteously ; but they despised 
the king's bailiffs and chief herdsmen, as not supe- 
rior to themselves in courage, though they were in 
authority, disregarding at once their threats and their 
anga*. They applied themselves to generous exer- 
cises and pursuits, looking upon idleness and inacti- 
vity as illiberal things, but on hunting, running, ba- 
nishing or apprehending robbers, and delivering 
such as were oppressed by violence, as the employ- 
ments of honour and virtue. By these things they 
gained great renown. 

A dispute arising between the herdsmen of Numi- 
tor and Amulius, and the former having driven 
away some cattle belonging to the latter, Romulus 
End Remus fell upon them, put them to flight, and 
recovered the greatest part of the booty. At this 
conduct Numitor was highly offended ; but they 
little regarded his resentment. The first steps they 
took on this occasion were to collect, and receive 
into their company, persons of desperate fortunes, 
and a great number of slaves ; a measure which 
gave alarming proofe of their bold and seditious in- 
clinations, it happened, that when Romulus was 
employed in sacrificing (for to that and divination he 
w^s much inclined,) Numitor*s herdsmen met with 
Remus, as he waa walking vrith a small retinue, and 
fell upon him. After some blows exchanged, and 
wounds given and received, Numitor's people pre- 
vailed, and took Remus prisoner. He was carried 
before Numttor, aud had several things laid to his 
charge ; but Numitor did not choose to punish him 
himself, for fear of bis brother's resentment. To 
him, therefore, he applied for justice, which he had 
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nH the reason in the modi to expect ; since, thovgk 
brother to the reigniog prince, be had been iojoml 
by his servants, who presumed upon bis authority. 
The people of Alba, moreover, expressing their nn^ 
easiness, and thinking that Numitor suffi^d great 
indignities, Amulius, moved with their complaints, 
delivered Remus to him to be treated as he should 
think proper. When the youth was conducted to 
his house, Numitor was greatly struck with his ap*. 
pearance, as he was very remarkable for size and 
strength ; he observed, too, his presence of mind, 
and the steadiness of his looks, which had nothing 
servile in them, nor were altered with the sense of 
his present danger; and he was informed, that bis 
actions and whole behaviour were suitable to what 
ha saw* But above all, some divine influence, as it 
seems, directing the b^inniugs of the great events 
that were to follow, Numitor, by bis sagacity, or by 
a fortunate conjecture, suspecting the truth, que»« 
tioned him concerning the circumstances of bis 
birth ; speaking mildly at the same time^ and re* 
garding him with a gracious eye. He boldly a^ 
swered, ^^ I will hide nothing from you, for yoube* 
have in a more princely manner than Amulios, since 
you hear and examine before you punish : but he 
has delivered us lip without inquiring into the matter. 
I have a twin*brother, and heretofore we believed 
ourselves the sons of Faustplus and Larentia, ser* 
vants to the king. But since we were accused he^ 
fore you, and so pursued by slander as to be in dan» 
ger of our lives, we hear nobler things concerning 
our birth. Whether they are true, the present crisis 
will show.* Our birth is said to have been secret ; 
our support in our infancy miraculous. Yfe were 
exposed tp birds and wild beai^ts, and by them oon- 
rished ; suckled by a she wolf, and fed by the ateen- 

♦ For if they were true, the god who miraculously protected 
them in their infancy, would deliver Remus from his present 
danger. 
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tioos of a woodpecker, as we lay in a trough by the 
great river. The trough is still preserved, bound 
about with brass bands, and inscribed with letters 
partly faded ; which may prove, perhaps, hereafter 
very useless tokens to our parents, when we are de- 
stroyed/' Numitor hearing this, and comparing the 
thme with the young man's looks, was confirmed in 
tkepleasinghope he had conceived, and considered 
how he might consult his daughter about this affair; 
for she was still kept in close custody. 

Meanwhile Faustulus, having heard that Remus 
was taken and delivered up to punishment, desired 
Romulus to assist his brother, informing him then 
clearly of the particulars of his birth; for before he 
had only given dark hints about it, and signified 
just so much as might take off the attention of his 
wards from every thing that was mean. He himself 
iock the trough,' and in all the tumult of concern 
and fear carried it to Numitor. His disorder raised 
some suspicion in the king's guards at the gate, and 
that disorder increasing while they looked earnestly 
upon him, and perplexed him with their questions, 
he was discovered to have a trough under bis cloak. 
There happened to be among them one of those who 
had haid it in chaise to throw the children into the 
river, and who was concerned in the exposing of 
them. This man, seeing the trough, and knowing it 
by its make and inscription, rightly guessed the bu- 
liiness; and thinking it an affair not to be n^lected, 
immedialely acquainted the king with it, and put 
him upon inquiring into it. In these great and 
pressii^ difficulties, Faustulus did not preserve en- 
tirdy hb presence of mind, nor yet fully discover 
the matter. He acknowledged that the children 
were saved, indeed, but said that they kept cattle at 
a great distance from Alba ; and that he was carry* 
ing the trough to Ilia, who had often desired to see 
it, that she might entertain the better hopes that her 
children were alive. Whatever persons perplexed 
and actuated with fear or anger use to suffer, Amu- 
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liiis then suffered ; for in his hurry he sent aii honest 
man^ a friend of Numitor's, to inquire of. him whe-^ 
ther he had any account that the children were 
alive. ' When the man was come, and saw Remus 
almost in the embraces of Numitor, he endeaYoured 
to confirm him in the persuasion that the youth w^m 
really his grandson ; begging him, at the same time^ 
immediately to take the best measures that could be 
thought of, and offering his best assistance to support 
their party. The occasion admitted of no delay, if 
they bad been inclined to it ; for Romulus was now 
at hand, and a good number of the citizens were 
gathered about him, either out of hatred or fear of 
Amulius. He brought also a considerable force 
with himt, divided into companies of a hundred meD 
each, headed by an officer who bore a handful of 
grass and shrubs upon a pole. These the Latins 
call ManipuH; and hence it is, that, to this day, 
soldiers of the same company are called M anipulares. 
Remus, then, having gained those within, and Ro* 
mulus assaulting the palace without, the tyrant knew 
not what to do, or whom he should consult, but 
amidst his doubts and perplexity, was taken and 
slain. These particulars, though mostly related by 
Fabius, and Diodes the Peparethian, who seems to 
have been the first that wrote about the founding of 
Rome, are yet suspected by some. as fabulous and 
groundless. Perhaps, however, we should not be 
so incredulous, when we see what extraordinary 
events Fortune produces; oor, when we consider 
what height of greatness Rome attained to, can we 
think it could ever have been effected without some 
supernatural assistance at first, and an origin more 
than human. 

Amulius being dead, and the troubleis Composed, 
the two brothers were not willing to live in Alba, 
without governing there ; nor yet to take the govem- 
inent upon them during their grandfathers life. 
Having, therefore, invested him with it, and paid 
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dhe hfooottrs to their mother, they detemrin^ to 
dv^ell in a city of their own, and, for that purpose, 
to build one in the place where they had their finst 
nourishment. This seems, at least, to be the most 
plausible reason of their quitting Alba; and pei% 
faaps> too, it Wte necessary, as a great number of 
slaves and ftigitivra was collected about them; 
either to seie their afiairs entirely ruined, if these 
iihould disperse, or with them to seek another babi* 
latioa ; for that the people of Alba refused to permit 
the. fi^iti?es to mix with them, or to receive them 
as citizens, Sufficiently appears from the rape of the 
Ivomen, which was not undertaken out of a liceutious 
humour, but deliberately, and througb necessity, 
from the want of wives; since, after they /seized 
thehi^ they treated them very bonourkbly. / 

A& soon as the foundation of the city wis laid, 
they opened a place of refuge for ftigitivei^ which 
liey called the Temple of the Asyleean- God. * 
Here they received all that came, and would neithH* 
deliver up the slave to his master, the debtor to his 
creditbr, nor the murderer to the . magi^ttate ; de^ 
daring, that they were directed by the oracle of 
Apollo to. preserve the asylum from all violation. 
Thus the city was soon peopled ;t for it is said, that 
the houses, at firi^t did not exceed a thousand. Bot 
bf that hereafter. 

While they were intent upon building, a dispute 
soon arose about ^e place. Romulus havii^ built 
a square, which he called Rome, would have the 

* It Maat certain wbo this God of Refuge was. DionysJus of 
HalicarnasiAis tells us, that, i^ his time, the place where the asy- 
lum had been, was consecrated to Jupiter. Romulus did not at 
first receive the fugitives and outlaws within the walls, but allowed 
them the hill Saturaius, afterwards called Capitolinus, fen* their 
habitation* 

f Most of the Trojans, of whom there stiU repiained fifty ftuni- 
lies in Augustus's time, chose to follow the fortune of Romulus and 
Remus, as did also the inhabitants of Pallantium and Satumia, two 
small towns. 
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Qily there; bot Remw: mairked out a more utcnre 
sitoatioB t>n Moaot ATeotiDe, which/ from faim, wad 
caUed RemonittAb,* but now ba» the name of R%oa^ 
fioBi, The dispute was referred to the decisioii of 
augury ; and for this purpose they sat dowti in tile 
opea air^ whea RetDus^ as they tell uSi saw six ya)« 
tareS) and Romaliis twice as inaay. Some ssly^ 
Remm's acccmnt of the nambet he had seoi was 
trae^ ainl that df Roinulas not so ; but wh^i R^miis 
came up to hhh, he did reairy see twelve. Hence 
the Rdmaiis, in their diyination hf the iight of 
birds^ chiefly regatd the vulture: tbdugh Herodoras 
of Pontuar relates, that Hercules used to rejoiee 
trheii a vulture appeared to him as he was going 
upcm any great action* Thi9 was, probably, be- 
cause it IS a creature the least mischievous of any, 
pernicious neither to corn, plants nor cattle. It 
only feeds upon dead carcasses; but neither kills 
nor pteys upon any thii^ that has life. As for 
birds, it does not tottch theni even when dead, be^ 
cause they are of its own nature; while eagles, owls 
and hawks tear ^nd kill their own kind ; and, as 
iBschylus has it^ 

What bird is clean that fellow birds deyonm? 

Besides, other birds are frequently seen, and may 
be found at afiy time ; but a vulture is an uncommon 
sight, and we have seldom met With any of their 
young; so that the rarity of them has occasioned an 
absurd opinion in some, that they cotne to us from 
other countries ; and soothsayer^ judge every un- 
lisu^.1 appearance to be preternatural, and thd effefot 
of a< divine power. 

* We find no mention eithet of Remoniaitt or Rl^ariam in mtf 
other writer. An anonymous MS> reads Remoria : and FeUtus tells 
US (Be Ling. Latin. Utr.it.) the summit of Mount Aventine was 
called Renmria, from the time Remus resolved to build tlfe city 
there* But Dionysius of Halicamassns s^maks of Mount Aventine 
und Remuria as two different places; aitd Stepfaanus will htfVfe 
Remuria to have been a city in the neighbourhood of Rome. 
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Wben R^uus knew diat be was imposed upony 
heivw bighly incensed, and as Romulus wa$»opea«^ 
io^ a ditch romid the place where the walls wete to 
be built, be ridiculed some parts of the work, and 
obMructed others. At last, as he presumed to leap 
oyer it, some say he fell by the hand of Romalua;* 
others, by that of Geler, one of his companions. 
Faustulus also fell in the scuffle; and PlistionS) 
who, being brother to Fanstulusy is said to: bare 
assisted in bringing Romulus up^ Gelw fled > into 
Tuscany; and irom him such as are swift of foot, or 
expeditious in business, are by the Romans called 
cder^. Thus, when Quintus Metdlus, within afew 
days after his father's death, provided . a show of 
gladiators, the people admiring his quick diq>atcb, 
ga^e him the name of Celer. 
. Romulus buried his brother Remus, together with 
his fosterfathers, in Remonia, and then built his 
city, having sent for persons from Hetruria,f who, 
(as is usual in sacred mysteries) according to stated 
ceremonies and written rules, were to order and 
direct hQW every thing was to be done. First, a 
circular ditch was dug about what is now called 
the Comitium, or Hall of Justice, and the first fruits 
of every thing that is reckoned either good by use, 

* T^ two brothers first differed about the place where their new 
city was to be built, and referring the matter to their grandfather, 
he advised ^em to have it decided bj augury. In this auguiy 
Romulus imposed uponAemus; and when the former prevailed 
that the citj should be buflt upon Mount Palatine, the builders, 
being divided into two companies, were no better than two factions. 
At last, Remus, in contempt, leaped over the work, and said, 
^' Just so will the enemy leap over it !" whereupon Celer gave him 
a deadly blow, and answered, '^ In this manner will our citizens 
repulse the enemy." Some say, that Romulus was so afflicted at 
the death of his . brother, that he would have laid violent bands 
upon himself, if he had not been prevented. 

f The Hetrurians, or Tuscans, had, as Festus informs us, a sort 
of ritual, wherein were contained the ceremonies that were to be 
observed in building cities, temples, altars, walls and gates. They 
were instruoted in augury and religious rites by Tages, who is said 
to have been taught by Mercury. 
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or xecesMiry by oature^ were east into it; and then 
each bringing a small quantity of the earth of the 
eountey from whence he came, threw it in promte^ 
euonsly.* This ditch had the name of Mundas, the 
same with that of the unirerse. In the next plac^, 
tbey marked out the city, like a circle, round tbilt 
centre; and the fomider having fitted to a plough a 
lM?«zen ploughshare, and yoked a bull and cow, 
himself drew a doep furrow round the boundaries. 
The busings of those that followed was to turn all 
the clods raised by the plough inwards to the city, 
abdf not to suffer any to remain-outwards. This line 
described the compass of the city; and between it 
and the wails is a space called, by contraction, 
Potnerium, as lying bdiind or beyond the wall. 
Where they designed to have a gate, they took the 
ploughshare out, of the ground, and lifted up the 
plough, making a break for it. Hence they look 
upon the whole wall as sacred, except the gate^ 
ways. If they considered the gates in' the same 
light as the rest, it would be deemed unlawful either 
to receive the necessaries of life by them, or to 
carry out through them what is unclean. 

The day on which they began to build the city is 
universally allowed to be the twenty-first of April ; 
and is celebrated annually by the Romans as the 
birth-day of Rome. At first, we are told, they 
sacrificed nothing that had life, persuaded that they 
ought to keep the solemnity sacred to the birth of 
their country pure, and without blt>odshed. Never- 

* Ovid doed not saj it ^as a handful of the earth each had 
brought out of his own country, but of the earth he bad taken from 
his neighbours'; which was done to signify that Rome would soon 
subdue the neighbouring nations. But Isidorus (lib. xxv. cap. it.) 
is of opinion, that by throwing the first fruits and an handful of 
earth into the trench, they admcmished the heads of the colony, 
that it ought to be their chief study to procure for their fellow- 
citizens all the conveniences of life, to maintain peace and union 
amongst a people come together from different parts of the world, 
and by this to form themselves into a body never to be dissolved. 
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thdkeiSi before tke oily was bottt; oi» that trnme day, 
they had kept a pastoral jfeast called Paliiia^* At 
j>re8eDt, indeed, there is irery little analogy betweea 
the Roman and the Gredan months ; yet the day <m 
which Romulus founded the city, is strongly affirmed 
to bd the thirteenth of themondi.. On that day, too, 
we are informed, there was a oonfonction of the stm 
aBd;moon, attended with an eclipse, the same that 
was observed, by Antimaehusi the Teian. pbet^ in 
the. third year of the sixth Olympiad, 
. Varik) the philosopher, who of all the Romans 
was most skilled in birtory, had an acanaintance 
named Tarutins, who, beside bis knowleoge in ph». 
losophy and the mathematics, to indulge his speca*- 
latire turn, had applied himself to astrology, and 
was thought to be a perfect master of it. To him 
Varro. proposed to find out the day and hour of 
Roitonlus's birdi, making bis calculation from the 
known events of his life, as ptt>blems in geometry 
aire solved by the analytic method ; for it belongs to 
the same science, when a man's nativity is gived, to 
predict his life, . and when his life is given, to find 
out his nativity* Tarutius complied with the re^ 
quest ; and when he had considered the disposition 
and actions of Romulus, how long he lived, and 
in what manner he died, and had put all these 
things together, be affirmed, without doubt or hesi- 
tation, that his conception was in tlie first year of 
the second Olympiad, on the twenty-third day of 
the month which the Egyptians call Choeac [De- 
cember], at the third hour, when the sun was totally 
eclipsed ;t and that his birth was on the twenty-third 

* The Paltlia, or Feast of Pbles, is sometimes called PaiiBa, 
from the Latin word pOrere^ to bring Jbrth^ because prajers were 
then made for the fruitfulness of the sheep. According to Ovid 
(Fast. lib. ir») the shepherds then made a great feast at night, and 
concluded the whole with dancing over the fires they had made in 
the fields with heaps of straw. 

f There was no total eclipse of the 6un in the first year of the 
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djay 6f the thoAth THoth []BeiMeB)ber], »boat saii^ 
rise ; atod that he founded Rome on the nnith of 
the tnonth Phanmithi [April], between the Mcood 
ftnd^ third ' hour ;^ for it is supposed that the fcftunes 
of cities^ as well as men^ have their proper periods 
determined ti^y the poention of the stars at the time 
of their nativity. These, and the like relational 
may, perhaps, rather please the readerv becanas 
they are curious, than disgust him, be(!ause thc^ 
are fabulous. 

When the city was built, Romulua divided the 
youuger part of the inhabitants mto battsdioat. 
£ac:b corps consisted of three thousand foot, and , 
three hundred horse,f and was called a l^on, bet- 
cause the most warlike persons were select^. The 
rei^ of the multitude be called The People. A 
hundred of the most considerable citizens he took 



second Olympiad, but in the second year of that Olympiad there 
was. If komulus was conceived in the year last named, it wSl 
agree with the common opiAlmi, that he watf eighteen yeati old 
when he foioided Rome, and that Rotae wm faimded in the fiiil 
year of the seventh Olympiad. , 

* There is great disagreement among bistorians and chronologers, 
as to the year of the foundation of Rome. Varro places ft in the 
third year of the sixth Olympiad, 753 years before the Christian 
^ra; and Fablns Pictor, who is ibt most ancient of all the Romwl 
writers, and followed by the learned Usher, places it in the end of 
the seventh Olympiad, which, according to that prelate, was in the 
year of the world 3356, and 748 before Christ. But Dionysius 
Halicamasstts, Solinus, and Eosebius^ place it in the first year of 
the seventh Olympiad. 

f Instead of this, Dionysius of Halicamassus tells ua (lib. ii. 
p. 76y) the whole colony consisted of but 3300 men. These 
Romulus divided into three equal parts, which he called tribes or 
tlurds, each of which was to be commanded by its prefect or 
tribune. The tribeo were divided into ten curiae, and these sub* 
divided into ten decuHae. The number of houses, or rather huts, 
which was but a didugfioad, bear witness to the, truth of Dyonisius's 
assertion. But it is probable the mean rabble, who took the pro* 
tecti<m of the asylum, and who might be very numerous, were not 
reckoned among the 3300 first colonists, though they were after- 
wards admitted to the privileges of citizens. 
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for bis couQciU with the title of Patrician^,* and 
the whole body was called the Senate* which signi- 
fies an Assembly of Old Men. Its members were 
styled Patricians ; because, as some say, ihey Were 
faJkhers of freebom children; or rather, according to 
others, because they themselves had fathers to 
show, which was not the case with tnany of the 
rabble that first flocked to the city. Others derive 
the title from Patroeimnmf or Patronage, attri- 
buting the origin of the term t6 one Patron, who 
came over with Evanda*, and was remarkable for 
his humanity and care of the distressed. But we 
shall be nearer the truths if we conclude that 
Romulus styled them Patricians, as expecting these 
respectable persons would watch over those in 
humble stations with a paternal care and regard; 
and teachid^ the commonalty in their turn not to 
fear or envy the power of their superiors, but to 
behave to them with love and respect, both looking 
upon them as fathers, and honouring them with that 
name. For at this very time, foreign nations call 
the Senators Lords, but the Romans themselves 
call them Conscript Fathers, a style of greater dig- 
nity and honour, and withal much less invidious. 
At first, indeed, they were called Fathers only ; 
but afterwards, when more were enrolled in their 
body. Conscript Fathers. With this venerable 
title, then, he distinguished the senate from the 
people. He likewise made another distinction be- 
tween the nobility and the commons, calling the 
former Patrons,! and the others Clients ; which was 

* The choice of these hundred persons was not made hy the 
king himself: each tribe chose three senators, and each of the 
thirty curiae the like number, which made in all the number of 
ninety-nine ; so that Romulus named only the hundredth, who was 
the head, or prince of the senate, and the chief governor of the 
city, when the king was in the field. 

+ This patronage was as effectual as any consanguinity or alliance, 
and had a wonderful effect towards maintaining union among the 
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the source of amtaal kindness and many good 
offices between them. For the Patrons were to 
those they had taken under their protection, coun- 
sellors and advocates in their suits at law, and ad- 
visers and assistants on all occasicms. On the other 
hand, the Cli^its failed not in their attentions, whe- 
ther they were to be shown in deference and respect, 
or in providing their daughters portions, or in satis- 
fying their creditors, if their circumstances happened 
to be narrow. No law or magistrate obliged the 
Patron to be evidence against his Client, or the 
Client against his Patron. But in aftertimes, though 
the other claims continued in full force, it was looked 
upon as ungenerous for persons of condition to take 
money of those below them. 

In the fourth month after the building of the city,"*^ 
as Fabius informs us, the rape of the Sabine women 
was put in execution. Some say, Romulus himself, 
who was naturally warlike and persuaded by certain 
oracles that the Fates had decreed Rome to obtain 
her greatness by military achievements, began hos- 
tilities against the Sabines, and seized only thirty 
virgins, being more desirous of war than of wives 
for his people. But this is not likely. For, as he 
saw his city soon filled with inhabitants, very few of 
whom were married, the greatest part consisted of a 
mixed rabble of mean and obscure persons, to 
whom no regard was paid, and who were not ex- 
pecting to settle in any place whatever, the enter- 
people for the space of sixhondred and twenty years, daring which - 
time we find no dissensions or jealousies between the patrons and 
their clients, eyen in the time of the republic, when the populace 
frequently mutinied against those who were most powerful in the 
city. At last, the great sedition raised by Caius Gracchus broke, 
in upon that harmony. Indeed, a client who was wanting in his 
duty to his patron, was deemed a traitor and an outlaw, and liable 
to be put to death by any person whatever. It may be proper to 
observe, that not only plebeians chose their patrons, but in time 
cities and states put themselves under the like protection. 

* GelUus saysy it was in the fourth year. 
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iptim Dcntarally took that torn: ftnd he ho|ied th«t 
from this attempt, though not a jnst one, eome 
alliance and union with the Sabines would be db- 
taiiiedy when it appeared that they treated the women 
kindly. In order to this, he first gave out that ^he 
had found the altar of some god, which had been 
covered with earth. This deity they called Census, 
meaning either the God of Counsel, (for with them 
the word cansilium has that signification, and their 
chief magistrates afterwards were Consuls, peraons 
who were to consult the public good,) or else the 
Equestrian Neptune; for the altar in the Circus 
Maximus* is not visible at other times, but during 
the Circ^nsian games it is uncovered. Some say, 
it was proper that the altar of that god should be 
under ground, because counsel should be as private 
and secret as possible. Upon this discovery, Ro- 
mulus, by proclamation, appointed a day for a 
splendid sacrifice, with public games and shows. 
Multitudes assembled at the time, and he himself 
presided, sitting among his nobles, clothed in purple. 
As a signal for the assault, he was to rise, gath^ 
up his robe, and fold it about him. Many of his 
people wore swords that day, and kept thpir eyes 
upon him, watching for the signal, which was no 
sooner given than they drew them, and rushing on 
with a shout, seized the daughters pf the Sabines, 
but quietly suflered the men to escape. Some say 
only thirty were carried off, who each gave name 
to a tribe; but Valerius Antias makes their number 
five hundred and twenty-seven; atid according to 
Juba,t there were six hundred and eighty-three, all 
virgin»« This was the best apology for Romulus ; 

* tthat is to say, fai the place wb^re Ancug Martins aflenrards 
built the great Circus for horse and chariot races. 

t This was the son of Juba, king of Mauritaoia, who, being 
brought Tery young a captive to Rome, was instructed in the Ro- 
man and Grecian literature, iLnd became an excellent historian. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus has followed his account. 
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for tbey^ kad talpen Imt one married ifbinaii) namiMl 
H^^lia, who was afterwards €hiefly coneeraed in 
reconciling them ; and her tbey took by mistake, as 
they were not incited to this violence by list or 
injnstice^ bat by their desire to conciliate and unite 
the two nations in the strongest ties. Some tell ns, 
Hersilia was married to Hostilius^ one of the most 
eminent iBen among the Romans ; others^ that Rp* 
nralus himself married her, and had two children 
by her; a daughter named Prima, on account of 
her being first born, and an only son, whom he 
called Aollins, because of the great concourse of 
people to him, bnt after ages, Abillius. This account 
We have from Zenodotus of Troezene, but he is con- 
tradicted in it by many other historians. 

Among those that committed this rape, we are 
told, som^ of the meaner sort happened to be car- 
rying off a virgin of uncommon beauty and stature; 
and when some of superior rank that met them 
attempted to take her from them> they cried out, 
tbey were conducting her to Talasius, a young nmn 
6f exceUent character. When they heard this, they 
applauded their design; and some even turned back 
and accompanied them with the utmost satisfaction, 
all the way exclaiming Talasius. Hence this be^ 
came a term in the nuptial songs of the Romans, 
as Hymenaeus is in those of the Greeks ; for Tala- 
sius is said to have been very happy in marriage. 
But Sextius Sylla, the Carthaginian, a man beloved 
both by the Muses and Graces, told me, that this 
was the word which Romulus gave as a signal for 
the rape. All of them, therefore, as they were 
carrying off the virgins, cried out Talasiui^; and 
thence it still continues the custom at marriages. 
Most writers, however, and Juba in particular, are 
of opinion that it is only an incitement to good 
housevrifery and spinning, which the word Talasia 
signifies; Italian terms being at that time thus 
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06 plutasch's live^ 

mixed with Greek.* If this be right, and the Ro- 
maDs did theD use the word TaUma in the mine 

♦ The original, which rans thus : Ot ^e irKti^oi vofit^wtyj «v 
Kal 6 lojSac V^ty trapaKKfitny tivai ttt fiXipytav Kai raXaiftavj Mrw 
ran roig 'EKKupfiKote oyofiuin rmr lra\tKt0y nriKi^vfuymr^ is maai- 
fe«U J comipted ; and all the former translations, following corrupt 
reading, assert what is utterly /false, namely, ^^ that no Greek 
terms were then mixed with the language of It^y.'' The contrary 
appears from Plutarch*s Life of Numa, where Greek terms are 
mentioned as frequently used, hy the Romans: n#y 'EXX^Hfwi' 
wfoftatknf Tore fidXXov i} ypy rotg Aanyoie ayaKucp^fieytiy. 

But not to have recourse to facts, let us inquire into the sevenU 
former translations. The Latin riins thus: Plerique (inier quos 
est Juba) adkortationem et mcUationem adjaborh teduUtaiem ei 
hmykium^ quod GrtBd rakatriay dkmUj cement naisdum id iempom 
ItaUds verbis cum Grwdf conJusU* The English thus: ^^But 
most are of opinion, and Juba in particular, that this word TaUism 
was used to new married women, by way of incitement to good 
housewifery ; for the Greek word Tdlasia signifies spinnings and 
the language of Italy was not yet mixed, with the Greek*" . The 
French of Dacier thus : ^' Cependant la pli&part des anteurs croient, 
et Juba est mdme de cette opinion, que ce mot n'etoit qu'ane 
exhortation qn'on faisoit anx marines d'aimer le trayail, qui consiste 
i filer de la laine, que les Grecs appellent Takuia; car en ce 
^ tems-U la langue Grecque n'avoit pas encore et^ corrompue par 
les mots Latins.*' Thus they declare with one consent, that the 
language of Italy was not yet mixed with the Greek ; though it 
appears from what was said immediately before, that Tdlasia^ a 
Greek term, was made use of in that language. Instead, there- 
fore, of (firo, not yet^ we -should most certainly read nroy thus : 
wo Tore rote £XXi|vcicotc oyofiaei rmv IraXiictfv circKf^/iAeywi', '^ the 
language of Italy being at that time thus mixed with Greek terms ; 
for instance, Ta/ofto." By this emendation, which consists only 
of the small alteration of the n- into r, the sense is easy, the context 
clear, Plutarch is reconciled to himself, and freed from the charge 
of contradicting in one breath what he had asserted in anodien 

If this wanted any farther support, we might allege a passage 
from Plutarch's Marcelfus, which, as well as that in the Life 
of Numa, is express and decisive. Speaking there of the deri- 
vation of the word Feretrius^ an appellation which Jupiter pro- 
bably first had la the time of Romulus, on occasion of. his conse- 
crating to him the spoUa opima; one account he gives of the 
matter is, that Fereirius might be derived from ^cpfrpov, the 
vehicle on which the trophy was carried, Kara rrfv ^EKkrjytia 
y\(a(Teay en iroWtiv rore trvfifiefityfiBytfy rtj Aarivwy ; ** for at that 
time the Greek* language was much mixed with the Latin.*' 
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Mbsifc iwjib Ake<Gr^kB, anothar coid HforQifArobaftitc 
i^bmampi thi» enstom; OHiy bd aai^ed* For wbciii 
tbctSabineB, aft^r tb« war witb'tbe RomaM, wera 
rftbonciledi cKmditbns w^re obtained for the women/ 
thettbeyrfi^idd not be obliged by thakr huflbaiidft 
to do aiiy <o(tb«Mr' work be^id^s dpitming»< ; ]jt waM 
custaxnary, tfaer^ore, ever after^ that they who gaiict 
the. btid^y ^qr cowiiiGted her home, or were preseni 
Aft.itbe oeeasiQOt should cry out, ^midat the mirth 
of tiie w^dkig, ^oioMM; imtimatu^ that she was 
nojtito be.ta^lo]^ed,m any oth€»* labiowbattbat ol 
9pitgmg.' And it ia^a cuatom still observed, for tbe 
)Mriderfi4M;!to ^g^idwr the threshold of her busba^d'a 
house hfrsel^ but to be carried o^er, because the 
Sahin/^ yixginf.did jo^t go in tdkintanly, but wmo 
tocriettia^ by tiol^cev . Some add, that the bridi&'a 
haar isipai!tecl) wi^ the point of a spear, in memory 
i^^.A^^nifUiMms^. heme ibpouglA about Jn a .war*^ 
li]»& inanaer ; lof ^^hieh we have spoken »Me fiiUy 
ia tile > .Book ,of Questions* This rape wBk conn 
mitted on >the eighteenth day/ of the month theft 
oatted. . SextiliSf ^iuow: August, : iat which time the 
f€A8tof>tbeGoni(uaUajS:keptt^. .» 

; : nbe Sabinea weee a ii|im€9*ou8[ and warlikepeople^ 
btitx;tlf6y id^sdt in. nnwalled. towns; tbhd^ipgit Lr. 
eaoietheiii, ivthotWfareiacoloby of theXacediemo-i 
dMi^:l^< benbohl and' fqarl^ss^ . BotiASithey saw 
theqisel vesi bounds by such plaiges, and iwere very 
sdlicitoub for their daughters, thdy sent itirobassilH 
dora toi Romuiua with moderate and equitable de^ 
iMudis h ) That »be shoiuld r^tqm thiam/ the : younfg 
wtanen^jand diaavow the viol^ce^ and then the two 
aaiiiaQ8> should proceed to: establish a correspon* 
depoer and contract alliances in a friendly and 
le^al ?ii9ay:. Konmlus, howlever, ? refused to part 
with the: young women, and entreated the Sabmea 
to , give itheir sanction to what bad: been done*) 
whereupon some of them lost tiiiie:in consulting 

VOL. I. H 
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81mI maktof preparatkms* Bat AcroD^ king of ^ 
CenineBMaDS, a man of^pirit, and an able gaotrat^ 
aospected the tendenc; of Romafcta^. 6rst entev4 
prises ; and, when he had behaved so boldly ki the 
fspe, looked upon him as one that would girow 
formidable, and indeed insufferable to faia neigh* 
bomrs, except he were chastised. AcroUt tberefosef 
went to seeK the ^lemy, and Roamlus prapaied to 
receive him. When they came in sight, and bad 
well viewed each other, a challenge for single com^ 
bat was mntnally given, their forces standuig under 
arms in silence. Komulos on this occasion mMda a 
¥ow, that if lie conquered his enemy, he wouM 
himself dedicate his adversary's arms to Jupitar: in 
consequence of which, he both overcame Acron^ 
and, after battle was joined, routed his army,, and 
look his city. But he did no injury to its inhabit 
tants, unless it were such to order them to ctomoltfidi 
their houaes, and follow him to Rome, as citizens 
ttititled to equal privileges with the rest Indieed, 
there vraa nothing that contributed more to the 
greatness of Rome, than that she was always unitit^ 
and incorporating vrith herself those - whom she 
conquered. Romulus having considered • how he 
should peiform his vow in the most acceptable 
manner to Jupiter, and withal make the.|Nrocession' 
most agreeable to his people, cut down a gr^at oak 
that grew in the camp, and hewed it into the figure 
of a trophy ; to this he fostened Acron's whole suit 
of armour,, disposed in its proper form. Then -he 
put on bis own robes, and wearing a crown of laurdi 
on his head, his hair gracefully flowing, he took the 
trophy erect upon his right shoulder, and so marched 
on, singing the song of victory before his troops, 
which followed, completely armed, while the citi- 
zens received him with joy and admiration. This 
procession was the origin and model of future tri* 
umphs. The trophy was dedicated to Jupiter Fere- 
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trfftsV^ota^neil flpotti the Leititi wotA.fmre,^ t^msMe; 
&frlS30mtAM Imd i^vay^ (iiat he might have pewer 
ti» tsmitid his adverisiwy and kill him. Yarro says, 
thte sort; of spoite is termed opmuj-f (rom mpiu, which 
irigfiificfs iHdieisr But more probably they are m 
9tyied from apMy the meaning of which i» aietion. 
For when the general of an army killa the enemy^a 
general with his own hand^ then only he is allowed 
to consecrate the spoils called- cpkna^ as the sole 
performer of (Jiat action^ This hoDonr has been 
conferred only on three Itomaii chiefs; first on Ro« 
fiitilusy when he slew; Acron the CeninoMian;; iiext^ 
OB Cornelius Cossus, for killing Tolamnius the Twh 
can ; and lastly^ on Claudius Mwcdlui^ when Yiri^ 
domarus, king of the Gauls, fell by his hand. . Gossm 
and Marcellus bore, indeed, the trophies themselves^ 
but drove iti^to Rome in triumphal charmts. But 
DionyBitas is mistaken in saying that Romulus made 
use of a chariot; for some historians assert that 
Tarquibius, the son of Demaratus, was the first of 
tlie kings that advanced triumphs to tiiis pomp and 
grandeur: Otiiers say, Publicola was the first duit 
led up this triumph in a chariot. However, there 
dfb statues of Romulus bearing these trophies yet 
to be seen in Rome, wfaic^ are all on foot. 



* Of ftom tke word^^rrv, to carr^j because Rowalui bad i 
self carried to tbe Temple of Jupiter the axmoiir of the lung he had 
killed ; or, more probably, from the Greek word pheretron^ which 
Livj calls in Latin y^rcti/um, and which properly signifies a trophy. 
' f Pestas derives the word opima from opsj which signifies the 
eaf&, and the-iic^in it prodaces ; m that cpima tpfdiOy accordinj^ 
t^ iihat writer, signify rich spoils. 

X Thiji is Liyy's aqconnt of the ijaatter; but Variolas quoted 
by Festus, tells us, a Roman might be entitled to the spoUa apimay 
though but a private soldier, mUes marUpularis^ provided he killed 
and despoiled the enemy's general* Accordingly Gomelkis Cbsnw 
had them, for killing TolumniuS) kii^^ of the Tuscans, thi9ifgh 
Cossufi was but a tribune, who fought under the comiQand of ^tnjliu^. 
Cossus, therefore, in all probability, did not enter Rome 1^ a 
triumphal chariot, but followed that of his"^ener^lj'i^iM<*We 
trophy on hb shoulder. •' 'ft* oJ 
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people, off idei}%» Cm^umepiiiQi^ ftnd;Aotemo«^i 
linitbd af^Mt the Roijiiatas* A biklile Oas^ed, ;m 
whiok:tliey wefcilikewiseiddeQte^* and sqrreii^i^red 
to< iRtMSuilri& thmr citjm U> be spoifad^' thmr ki*A$ Ao 
h'e',dmi4efiy' Md.them^^^ tl> ibe tra|l$pM4^df0 
Romdi' All.tb^ lands thu^ ft0quira4) hQldistrilMkfi^ 
afaiongiAhe fsti^eiis/ except ':wbat belonged, to )thQ 
panels i6f ti^ stolen :vjrgi](is if f^' thote be -left wtjbe 
pcbsesBiQnoftbeitforaier owDe#8. The reatol.^e 
3abines^. MMBged )at thie^. tfppoititedf .Tatiu9 tbw 
geiieraUt aad carried wai; lot tb0 gates of Boin^ . Tfce 
cHij^' was! difficult of bco(»$,. bnvit^ «a fibroHg^garrimn 
6iitii^hill\vibek*e tbe G*pi)^l odW fltotod^^ i$0iBiiiiai»4^ 
b^t 'Tacpeitis, liot .1^ this Virgin Xarp<^ia»: Hb9QX$^ tfty, 
mbo io^thiarepi^tot Romulue-as a vorsT ^?cJfi>niw(. 
lEoiiiemtv this Tarpeia, tbe. gOvertoor'^ ; daiigbler, 
bharmed .nvitb* the: goldea brac^l^taiof.tbeS^biiiest 
betroyed.tbe fort into their hand^ ; and ask^d^ iftilt- 
turn ftnr^l^eK.fcreasen^; ^hat they^.vtQreaii tMii Utt 
feosids. Tatius.agreisiD^ to th^econditiioo; she/opfmed 
im^Dftheigat^ bymght, and Jet inttbe. $a,t^nf^.\it 
teeiB9^it;was noithe,a^timent o/ AiftigQDU#;iBiloiwv 
who said, t^^JIef loured /nseot.^^bil^MtjIiey ;ii^«i^ b^fs^ 
ing, but hated them when they had betrayed ;" 
-fUKt of Ctesar; Wibo>i^aidt in thec^ter^of^Rbyiiiitalees 
te^ Thracian,* '« He Idvfed-'the tr^cfeoi 'bdt*'baiM 
i^^e tj-aitpr :" But liieti'; kre coiimpfaly : 'aff^feiy($ 
jfowards Villains, wjhom tlley haye occ^$x6n| 'i^r, 
jiibiM as^> they . are towai^dft ye^nomotts creatures^ 
which they have need of for their jfioison^iind'tftetr 
gall. While they are of use they lov^. theni, But 
iabbior.then^ when their purpose is effected* Such 
^were the' sentiments of Tatius with r^ard to 
'^ttiTtoeia,, when he ordered the Sabines to rememj- 
^!bj&|r their proinis^^ atid to grudge her nothing 
ilpibKbtbeyhad on their^loft i^ri^s* , Hp was fbe feS?t 
to take off his bracelet^ and throw: it. tof.tbfeiry.a^d 
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,MAi»diatU6 sfaMd/^ / Ars/^Mry^rmieiidid ther^MiiMl^ 
fidie 9ras' ! over{iMrerfedr fby lAedgiiM aod^nliieid* 
tbrbwQ lipon heir, aiMJl aidlniig nadertheiweigUt^ «ac^ 
piieck Tarpeiii8( too^ Mift8iitakenr,'{«iklienii^Hifaped[ 
fay Rottudus foritseaaoD/ias^ JubioK writes laiher^iSnb 

l^y other iRnritiars^ ai»dBg^:iyrhow!Afitigohi]Vi*iaii^i<bt 
iaiabsurdiand incredible :iiThejr:aav, that gb^ inas 
daughter to Tatiua the Stabinq general/ and^baiog 
cdfnptUed to live with Hoiniilos^i sb6 aoted ami 
silfliBred diqs by^her fhther'^ iCOotrivaBice. But. the 
JHiet 'Sifamlfis m^kea a mokt egivgioas^bluiider^ -wfaeii 
be sayis, Tarneia betrayed' .^e <Cq)ito]y.n6t.'to<tlitt 
^obkiQt) bpt ito the Gaols/ hailing ifalieKtinrlove' wi^ 
tfteirkiiig. Thiis he writes :( . ^: • ^ • 

K .'.'.' ^ : ;. :^ ^'-^ - "' •■•'■ •: :'• ' 

<>: I J. Fr0m&»rh|gSddii>^*TftiTw/in»tqkbdniwd^ ! (. .:• 
; . .Tathe feUGauUtbe Capitol betray 'd>. .J . ,.^ • ;., 

\ ' / r The hapless Yictim Q(f uacliasite dejures^-' !,',.,{,'' 
*' '' .' She lost the fortress of ierscifeptr^d sire/,' /7^'' ! ' , 

AfldaUttibaiafter^'ciki^raifiig/her^diWthy^lr <<; / ^ !•{ 

• \ ? • » . • * « • ! »• . 

, , ^ No feiinorous Gelt, no "fierce Bavarum^ hore . . > . ^. j . • 

The fair Tarpeia to his stormy shore ; t ^ " *. 

' ' ' . Pre^s'd'bj^ those'sbieldp^' wh^ose splendour ^\p admired?' 

"^ ' She bttiile, and jh the shkiiog deaith expired^ > ' i n 

-. 'from the place where Tarpeia wa&.buriedj tfie 
bifll'had the ndmae^of th^'Tai*pei8tn, tiH TarcrtiSn c^ 
Sfecl^tea . thfe Wfaaa^ W Juditeft; 'at ;whibh! tftiite ^^er 
j^ft^ij^s, vgre r9c^ftv^(J,j:af),d fepj.(;, lost Jier ngtme,; exr 
oepi that part.^li)6.0apitol from which iJMlefactors 
arte''thi<6\Wi dawni'^Mrfatch is instill caHed tbe-Tarpeiaft 
robkl'Vlrtie Safciijjfes tlftlis* j^ossessed btitog^ifert; ftb^ 
Equ|u)? ia gre^t, fujry* oflered them battle, >i^hich,TAtjius 
did QiD^ 4^cliaei W he saw lie had aplace. bjT^treiigi^ 

m<#'Pim and hther historians. any,! that. Tatiuft. treated- h0^ In rtbia 
aiafeuier, bedaose shd aoCed adojIbl^iHirt, atid ei^^afPf^ed tt^ibe*- 
tn^itheiSabineS'to RoAndvi, wbilfi;sh« -was .pr€(te]Hliiig!Ap^4)f|rfty 
the Romans to tbem^wJ ...;.: .,. ,• ;.. ...,,.•„{ j; 
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toretretit to, in cMe be was wonted, ^i^ri^dicbd^ 
Ib^.spot on which he was to «B^age» Imng sar^ 
itNiQaqd with hills, seemed to promise on both sides 
h sharp and bloody contest, because it was so oon* 
Aned,^ asd the oadets were so narrow, that it was 
noteasy either to fly or to pursue. It happened too, 
th«it4i<a few days before, the river had overflowed, 
and left a deep mud on the plain, where the Forum 
now stfemds; which, as it was covered with a crust, 
fcras n(H: easily discoverable by the eye, but at the 
same time was soft underneath and impracticable. 
The Sabines, ignorant of this, were pushing forward 
into it, but by good fortune were |Nfevented: For 
Carting, a man of high distinction and spirit, being 
mounted on a good horse, advanced a considerable 
way before the rest.^ Presently his horse plunged 
into the slough, and for a while he endeavoured to 
disengage him, encouraging him with his voice, and 
urging him with blows ; but finding all ineffectual, 
be quitted him, and saved himself. From him the 
place, to this very lime, is called the Cnrtian Lake. 
The Sabines, having escaped this danger, began the 
fijght with great bravery. The victory inclined to 
neither side, though many were slain, and among 
the rest Hostilius ; who they say, was husband to 

' * lArj and Dionysias of HaHcamassu* relaie the matter ether- 
irkh. Th€^ tell us, .that Cortius at first repulsed the Romaiu ; bat 
being in his tarn overpowered by Romulos, and endeavouring to 
make good his retreat, he happened to fall into the lake, which 
from Uiat time bore his name : For it was called Lacos Curtius,, 
even when it was dried up, and almost in the centre of the Roman 
Foniia. ProdMu)! says, that the earth having opened, the Ana* 
pices declared it necessary for the safety of ^ republic, that the 
bravest man in the city should throw himself into the gulf; where- 
upon one Curtius, mounting on horseback, leaped armed into it, 
and the gulf immediately closed. Before the building of the com- 
mon sewers, this pool was a sort of sink, whicli received all the 
itlth of the city. Some writers tlHnk, that it received its name from 
Curtius the consul, colleague to M. Genucius^ because he caused it 
to be walled in by the advice of the Aruspices, after it had been 
struck with lightning. VAaao de Ling. Lat. 1. iv. 
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SNittMi, and giaMUatlier to that Hoililtiit who 
issued after Numa. It is probable, tbere were 
many other battles in a short time ; but the most 
menorable was the last; in which Romulus having 
riBceiwd a blow upon the head with a stone, was 
almost beaten down to the ground, and no longer 
able to appose the . enemy ; Uien die Romans gave 
way, and were driven from the plain as far ias the 
Palatine Hill. By this time Romulus recovering 
from the shock, endeavoured by force to stop his 
xnen in their flight, and loudly called upon them to 
stand and renew the engagement. But when he saw 
the rout was genend, and that no one had courage 
to face aboat, he lifted up his hands, towards 
heaven, and prayed to Jupiter to stop the army^ and 
to re-establish and maintain the Roman cause» 
which was now in extreme, danger.. When the 
^ayar was ended, many of the fugitives were struck 
with reverence for their king, and their fear was 
.changed into courage. They first stopped where 
now stands the temple of Jupiter Stator, so called 
fit>m his putting a stop to their fl%ht. There they 
engaged again, and repulsed the Sabines as far as 
the palace now called Regia, and the temple of 
Vesta. 

When they were preparing here to renew the 
combat with the same animosity as at first, their 
wdour was repressed by an astcmishing spectacle, 
which the powers of language are unable ta describe. 
The daughters of the Sabines, that had been for- 
cibly carried off, appeared rushing this way and that 
with loud cries and lamentations, like persons dis- 
tracted, amidst the drawn swords, and over the dead 
bodies, to come at their husbands and fothers ; some 
carrying their in&nts in their arms, some darting 
forward with dishevelled hair, but all calling by 
tnms both upon the Sabines and the Romans, by 
the tenderest names. Both parties were extremely 
nioTed, and room was made for them between the 
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most ranks, and all ^ere deeply a^cted ; fMiittj|Mf> 
larly when their upbraidiog and coniplaintft jendjsdiD 
sapplicatibn and entreaty, f ' What 'great injury kttw 
we done yon,, (paid tbey,) that webaVe Atsfieiod^ 
and do still su0er so many miseries? iW6;M^re>oar^ 
vied off, by those who now haveiusyviqlftttly ^nd 
illegally; After tl^is violencewe were so losfg 4|f|g'- 
leoted by our brothers, bur fatbets, and relatioi^ 
that we were necessitated to onUe in the sttoogest 
ties with those that were the objects of 6iir>hatral; 
and we are now brought to tremble for die melstihat 
had injured us so much, wb^i we se^ tbem'in* daii« 
^r, and to- lament ^hem .when they fail.'; For'yMi 
came not to deliver as from violence^ ^^hile.Tii^gJiiii 
or to avenge our cause, but now you^tcidr't^e- wives 
from their husbands, and the mothers from th^ 
children ; an assistance more grievous to' ue tbio 
all your neglect and disregard. Sucjb liove weej^ 

?erienced .from them, and soch comp^ion frtMb 
ou. Were the war uiidevtaken in »&me' other 
cande, yet surely you would s^p its;raViEig^s fonuss 
who have made you fatbers-in-laW and gn^dfalhera^ 
or <^her wise placed you in some near aiinily tio 
those whom you seek to destroy. But if the war be 
for us, take us, with yourson^-inJa^ ^d thdir^il- 
lireh, and restore lis to oar parents and kindred ; 
biit do not, we beseiech you/rob«s'of o»r child'MB 
and bubbauds, lest we: become tiapl^Yes's^nn.'' 
H^silia having said a great deal to thi^ puk*pose, 
and others joining in tbe^same request,' a ^trooeiraa 
agreed upon, and the geaerats ' proceeded Itoi 66^- 
feretice. Id the mean time the wotrien presented 
their husbands and children to their fathers tod 
brothers, brought refreshments to those that wanted 
them^ and carried the wounded home to be cured* 
Her^they showed them, tfa^tthey bad Ibe orders, 
iog of their own houses, what attentions tHefir faud^ 
band^p«iid them, and \^th what respect and ^nduU 
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MMkiMd, thdoomiifciociB'df "(yhiohitfef^:^^^^ 

biiiidfi^ 4riK)akiM /exempt froni all lafHotir'ktld drad^ 
gery, eiicbpttB^nDiBg; B8'w<i>hlii^^ menticnfted^^ve^ 
khai'tiie' cky^ehedld^iMi iniiabUed by the ^ttomaittft 
and'Seftiiies^in etoimoQ, wit&' tibe^melme '^f Rome) 
imm'RaibiUBtit:b«rt>tlmt {dUhe^l: Ou^; 

lUft oafiital^ dftfaefiabme»^^nditb« ecMb^try o^ Tatiub; 
riioiiild :be'ilc«)Hed t^ii*itdA;^^Qnd 'that' the *^g^ 
^fPH^ ahd'tbit eommadd df the lai^iity^Uhould^be 
equdlly iihae0d-<b^:Kre^0 >th«tn; '^^he^pl^ce *i!v<here 
tliMe aiiMe0 isfwe vktifietc^^'ik krtiH'ca^ 
imiii the LatiD i#wd troire, ndrioh ^ignMlls W<W^^KVe. 
I ^Hir^dty/ka^iD^ dotrbted tia^ ffiiiiifo)gt»(Ofi«y ia^a^ 
bitaBtej4ftHfhvi»drddiadditkAiiail teriatwit; '(^er^>^lebt6^ 
Aioil amodg «hl^SkbfItei^^dd*«h0'l^oh ir«r^tto iibh- 
list bfMeiirttiotisand 'fcrot/.aad $ibc ittbd^d^^ h&t'ieA 

•li-M'. !*:'-'! If: : : .- '■^' i»l 7*5 :i :''-K» 'iill :)•'•■! nj ly'yil ■ T 

M^ a warUkedeitjr armed with a 4m^« . It ip »i\Mfj(aj|i wh^^f 
tine'gcid gave nanie to ij^ie dart, or the'.aaix t^fj^e goa ; put however 
tMJi be, thib ^ ^tfB or Qttf^Mitdf ^a^ elth^'Mur^. ot ^ome'6ther 
fo4 oiwid^wi iii«»,iiroi^k$p«(llfi itMMliilt iI^iJAlldft^, wAo[ alter 




thei 

of Vukaii,'wlW*e'tfaey 6's\iAlly hiet to* consiitt the ienate 'about' the 

two, j;}^ijl^rfil)l^ ^^^ori ji;i,tlii^ p^g^^e. , .Thcifirst is, th^^Pf^tfkf pk 
affirms' there were.. ^00 horse put bj; I^oipiulus. in everyj l^gipOh 
'#l<^l'ea&Vt4ere ncrv^^Wer^ atany ttmis, sd mafty m aiiy of ittie le^iona* 
F«rili«TeRw»fe'ttli ffimi^SCO' iMxrseiiii each I^^ioA ;* ttfter thtit, tUey 
rose to 300, and at last to 400, but never came up to 600. In the 
mondvplaiehb toUaJua^'ttNitilli^mttltis inadie.^die"legkin'.t<» t^n'bist 
of 6000 ibbt; wherqas ihiiiB^imeit was hbv^^r tncre-tHati'SOOO: 
Itisjtfd f)y some,' tbat Metrins 'Was the- first whol raised i^^Uegiop 
to €060 ;* bat Liity^iiifottns ds, tbat that, aagm^iitittiotl was "made by 
Seipior Afrioaiui8^:long before Marks. Ainir the eit)ul^tl df the 
kii^s, it wiis' aoffmented from- thr^ to lbttr«d»oosaiid,'und som^ 
time after to fivei, and at >last, by Soipkl (aiiVe )ia?eBaid), td'six. 
But this n^as nevei^ done, ibut upon pwssnigM^eeiuiioiJs* The sti^bd 
force of a legion was 4000 foot, and 200 horse; ' ' '^ • ' "•' 
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too PLUfAAOtt's LIVES. 

Hie pcmlc^ tjQ^, were dhridbd into three tribesi 
Callea KhamneBses, from Rmnolan ; T^utiteeQi^ 
from Tatius ; and Lncereosee, from the Lmcm^ cv 
<^roye« where the asylum stood, whether omi^ had 
fle4» dml were admitted citizeoe. That they, were 

?reci8ely three* appears from the very name <ef 
Vibes, and that of their chief officers, wbe were 
called Tribunes. Each tribe contaiaed teo^CWuMi 
OT Wards, which some say were called after the 
iSabine women. But this seems to be false; fer 
many;. of them have their names from the several 
quarters of the city which were/ assigned to theiB* 
Many honourable privileges, however, were een^ 
ferred upon the women ; some of which were theee: 
That the men should give them the way, whenever 
they met them ; that they should not mcmtion an 
obscene word, or appear uaked, befeffe then; tint, 
in case of their kilhng any person, they should aat 
be tried before the ordinary jhdges ; and that their 
children should wear an oroamentabout their necks, 
called Butla,^ from its likeness to a bubble, and a 
garment jbordered with purple. The two kings: did 
not presently quit tbeir couocile; each meeting, for 
some time, their hundred senators apart ; but aib»*- 
tfards they all assembled together. Tatius dwelt 
where the temple of Moueta now stends, 9nd Re* 
mulus by the steps of the Fair Shore, as they are 
Called, at the descent from the Palatine Hill to the 
Great Circus. There, we are told, grew the sacred 
Cornel-tree ; the fabulous account of which S^r that 
Komulus once, to try his strength, threw •a^iq^ettr, 

* The jottog men, wkeo they took upon then the Tciga wriftr, 
or Hum's robe, quitted the BuUaj which is supposed to have been a 
little hollow bftll of gold, and made an offering of it to the Da 
Lares J or household gods. As to the PrmtextOy or lobe edged 
with purfde, it is worn bj girls till their mftrriage, and bj boys 
tin they were seventeen. JBut what in the time of Romnlus was 
a mark of distinctitm for the children' of the Sabine women, be- 
cameafterwards very common ; fiNr even the children of the LtberUy 
or freed men, wore it. 
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wljMeflbtft wM af bomA-y/rogAf frotai^AloiBiit 4ven^ 
liiie to that jAhce; the head of which stack so deep 
is the grouvd, that no oiie eoald |ki11 it out, thongii 
umi; .tried ;am} the sml being rich, bo noaridied 
the wood, that it shot tottisk branches, and became a 
traidc of cdradl of eoasiderable bigness. This pos^ 
terity preserved with a religious care, as a thin^ 
entmently sacred, and therefore built a wall about 
it: and when any one thol; apfuroadied it saw it not 
very flourishing and green, but inclining to fade and 
wither, be presently proclaimed it to all he met, 
who, IH9 if they were to assist in case of fire, cried 
fmt for water, and ran from all quarters with full 
vMsels to the place. But when Gaius Caesar or- 
dered the steps to be repaired, and the ^xrorkmen 
wwe dicing near it, it is said they inadvertently 
injuted the roots in siM^h a mataner, that the tree 
viithared away. 

The Sabines rec^ved the Roman montlis. All 
thait is of impartance on this subject is mentioned 
in the life of Numa. Romulus on the other hand, 
came into the use of their shields, making an altera* 
ticm in his own armour, and that of the Romans, 
who, before, wore bucklers in the manner of the 
Greeks. They mutually celebrated each other's 
feasts and eacrifices, not abolishing those of either 
nation, but over and above appbintiog some new 
ones ; one of which is the Matronalia,* instituted in 
honour of the women, for their putting an end to the 

* Doling ibis feast^ such of the Roman women as were marriedy 
served their slaves at table, and received presents- from their hus- 
bands, as the husbands did from their wives in the time of the 
Saturnalia; As the festival of the Matronalia was not only^ ob- 
served in honour of the Sabine women, but consecrated to Mars, 
and, as some will have it, to Juno Lncina, sacrifices were offered to 
both these deities* This feast was the subject of Horace's Ode ; 
Marim cmlebs quid ogam caktuMsy Sfe» and Ovid describes it at 
large in the third Book, of Fasti. Dacier says, bj mistake, that 
this feast waa kept on the first of April,, instead of the first of - 
March, and the former English annotator has followed him. 
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Htb PLUHUUICH^I^' LIVES. 

t)7 ' bofae/iM|^M6d - to« hk ^de > of tbe ' Ot^isMiilieg^ ivii* 
m;0sid^s)ov^ buiiiaW«i«tivMedo:the#^fdmt«iie i»^^ 
mttlavly • ivvrorshipped^ )by' likrthenbi • Otlyeh» • sftyiislM 
m^as i iwife ito - ^Bvabdep tUe Arcaiiiab,f vM^ ia< mereakk 
«d^ieted^ to^ ditinatim!,. wbe* ^i^^bdi liitejjkiralM^ 
:fr6di Amlloyiaiid delivered :oradesib/if0f«e'} tMivo^ 
DaHed l^armeMiav' for^Mf1|^9la^ 8iguifiei9^^^ 
liar ^pvopefi nonife^i^aiq^it agvAed'oq: all handa, -iv^ 
NmogtoateU . OtUera, ^aui, >wilb gfe^^ter: pvobaAnKty 
asMrtitbldttbi^ IbrbidFiBkiiieiw^igiYeai her bMdtiae 
j»he waaridistra^ted with etrtbosiaakre ^rfi;^(o9>ca$iife 

"Vie ikave^alreadyn given' an accoupt; • Aist ftir^<^e 
djaqp^alia;^ bytbe ticin^yiit ibbotldi GieeoiUd'fe^ia 
filKtiofiiisttiatlonl; ifiMr-ifr wm 4e)ebttatadi;4id^x)iie)^ 
Ifaet iniuiipibiaos 'da^a ioffitlye moatb '<»f iBebpttaiT; 
which name denotes it to be the montl)iO#Pbaifyiligf/; 
UM ^ktkiidwf oisMoftriBkl^ <falted FcribrbaEtaDa But 
lbe<>t#ii«aii]6atiiQg lof <<LJapePcalia 'i» 4hB iFeaA>titf 
;Woi^ea^yiaad'<it Beea]4''for4liat.iMa66n|otoibe>^iief«f 
anoitot, aisil'tiebeiverl'froin the Arcdidiana^ wh^^Mttie 
0v«r;wMilh iBvanderl. .Thia'>is'«lia genersir opinioiiw 
Sbttheitarniiiiiayibeidefived^iroui JLupa^^^fikeisoif'^ 
^oriv^ s^ tbejijapevd 'be^ their caiarse from l^e 
place tfb^retthejrsayiRotnulas. was e3»pos6d«> Hifim^ 
«nrar, if we; coaaidpit: the cerdmoniea^ ^ tbet veaaoriiof 
tb^iilaifie ae^msihardito'^uess^ For limt, goatsare 
isilled \ f then tM> * >ii<>b]aiiieti's son^ are < ikitvodiiced; 
and some are to stain their foreheads with a bloody 
kmfej 'Others* to wipe otSPtlw stain »dii*ec*lyj^Jiir«^^^^ 
^tfe'e^edin.milk, Nvhich/they bring for liatjiti^^^ 
\\(hjpp,,itjs wiped.pH;, tl^fi VfimSt ff^^Vh^K^ tP:U«ff^ 

' ' '^ Thitf fo a '^ery sole»i> feaftl^ k«)^t bn th^ 1 llditi'fJJbfiltaiyfi^iQni^kt' 
the Capitol^ near fheCWme&tal gate.' T^ej begged' of thi^ god* 
dess to render their women Iraitful^ and to ^Ive theni ha{^y^^- 
liTeries. • *•• • '■ '' '• • ■ " ' '"'••* •'- "'^^■■: 

• + Thiff festival was celfebrated^on the 11th dfTfel(rri<iry,tii honoiif 
of the God^Paen. • •" ' ' . . i'j m..^. 
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ruvf^libott allkiak6d|i0»!ept.tbetr middle^ And )a«h 
nfHtb those tboiipi all^ tbejf m^^ . • Tb^ jrdung'WQtQeii 

tiiw.titid ebUdWrlb^ Adother^tbingt tamper to.lkm 

H^iiQibi^ £lfip^ b^ Sii^n^if^htAixtiii. aQ0du3it)€lf 
^!of^D'^-^$ BpoiiEka iiistitetioils, .imitesy tbfft 
)vbQol^a«iiUi8lbat)ov^eotiii^)AmutiiMr, indthfitvradSf 
f>orteiof Yifct^ybei mri Wtb.gt*e«k4peii4:tt> tbeplato 
wb0^ tbft! wifHf M(})Ued;hiinr aAd'bis sbrotiber,; whed 
itiiSiiite ;: mid < (b$t tbi^ £»aal is t cetUbUtt^^i An^ \ik^ 
ymt^lnoWemw :rwi^:in ioaitntioo: qC. IbittriictkMii 
sirtfcirig/ajyi tbafcwe ib tbeii*^a5r>{T*^ , * ;vv; >- iorf; 

<f> •;•>•'. '-i' I'i-.j '!l :> :' -■ •^.' ^ *-U-'^J '<',•: if r A trA'A 
r ; • ,As the. famed twins of Home, Amulias .slain^- | ( 

. r rr . : . ' j*rdm' A'ibk poiiif'''d; ind witii' tWr /efeklng s^6rd*^*' ' * ' * * 

. '• '* Sakited all'th^y met.— -i- ' : i l- '..:<*»%> 

.. '^ ••: '/ • , .; i. .. •:.' .: • ..'i')-. 'If;!;!) . s.j if > V; yj*! 

Artfl tb-?i touqhiflg of (be fqnebi^d jwikbnft! bloody 
bqjfQ,)is,a.)9yrafe9t of tbat sl^qgbtef aqd claAger> wsi 
tbi? WPpi«g.affttb« W(9od with flailk is irt in€»<Vjr/<rf 
their first npurpsbWWt But Gm^ Aoibwsi relate^ 
tb«kf l|efW«:t^J3qildftPg pf ^Qinel, Ii0)^idjm3 qtf d Re* 

Huttabariog lo$titbfiif <^ttte, Airs1{ipm^<Jft0 f^aatttM 
far «u«0e«« ift th? fij«8^rqhiQf tberowiftodi.tbieQ ,mn on* 
Qiib^d,4o:«eeH4b^ipi, Mp^^tltbiBy iiiigbit< wt ba^oc<>db-t 
Wod#di vitbjftvi?€iat t tbigr^orethe t^ 
naked. As to the dog^ if this be a feast of lustra- 
libA, Wef may sij it is ^fea'Ci^lCf^a; ftj 6 to t)e^ 

tioftsjjQ^fa^ m^ of4Qg»i.a^diperforai ib^e cenapfioniea 
wbii^ they! call peri^kulakisimi* i But: if these^ ritci 
are observed in gratitude to tb^ wolf tb&t QQuriahed 
and preserved Roraulus,it is with propriety tbey kill 
a dog) because it is aa . eneiny to wolye$: yiet per? 
haps> nothing n)oire was meant. by it thati toptinish 
that creature for diisturbipg the Lnjpei'ci iti their rtin^ 

nji^^^ ;'*,■,. '■' ./' ;./, '!' .'."''■ i !, ■ ,",-'•/!".".,! 
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!!• PLUTAIOA'A llVES. 

itocred Fire, and to have afppdinted the holy viigfai^ 
called Vestals* Others attribute this to IlfiAa; 
but allow that Romulus was remarkably strict ifl 
observing other religious rites, and skilled in divtea- 
ti<»], for wbic}i purpose he bore the JLituui. Thieris 
a crooked staff, with whieli those that sit to observe 
the flight of birdsf describe the several quarters of 
the heavens. It was kept in the Capitol, butiMt 
when Rome was taken by the Gauls ; afterwards, 
when the barbarians had quitted it, it was fo^nd 
buried deep in ashes, untouched by the fire, wtiilM 
every thing about it was destroyed and consumed. 
Romulus ^so enacted some laws; amongst the rest 
that severe one, which forbids the vrife in any case to 
leave her husband,;]; but gives the husband power to 
divorce his wife, in case of her poisoning his children, 
or counterfeiting his keys, or being guilty of adultery. 
But if on any other occasion he put her away, she 
was to have one moiety of his goods, and the other 
was to be consecrated to Ceres ; and whoever put 
away his wife was to make an atonement to the 
gods of the earth. It is something particular, that 
Romulus appointed no punishment for actual par- 
ricides, but called all murder parricide, looking 
upon this as abominable, and the other as impossi- 
ble. For many ages, indeed, he seemed to have 
judged rightly; no one was guilty of that trime in 

* Platarch means that Romulnswas the first who introduced the 
Sacred Fire at Rome. That there were Vestal yirgios^ however, be- 
fore this, at Alba, we are certain, because the mother of Romulus was 
<Mie of them. The sacred and perpetual fire was not only kept up in 
Ital J, but in Egypt, in Persia, in Greece, and almost in all Bati<»i8. 

+ The Augurs. 

i Yet this privilege, which Plutarch thinks a hardship upon the 
women, was indulged the men by Moses in greater latitude. The 
women, however, among the ElomaDS, came at length to divorce 
their Imsbands, as appears from Juvenal (Sat. 9.) and Martial 
(L X. ep. 41.) At the same time it must be observed, to the 
honour of Roman virtue, that no divorce was known at Rome for 
five hundred and twen.ty years. One P. Servilins', or Catirilitts 
Spurius, was the first of the Romans that ever put away his wife. 
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ROMVLVI. Ill 

Rome for ulraOBt six tmndred years; aod LodiM 
Oatiofl, after the. wars of Hamiibaly k. recorded to 
have been the first that murda'ed his father. 

Iq the fifth year of the reign of Tatius, some of 
his friends and kinsmeu meeting eertain ambassa** 
doi« wiM> were going from Laurentop> to Rome,^ 
attempted to rob them on the road,.?andy as they 
wonld m>t suffer it, but stood in then* own defence, 
killed them. As this was an s^rocioiis crime, Ro# 
mulus required that those who committed it should 
knmediately be panished, but Tatius hesitated and 
put it off* This was the first occasion of any open 
variance between them; for till now they had be^ 
haved th^aseWes as if directed by one soul, and 
the administration had been carried on with all 
possible unanimity. The relations of those that 
were murdered, finding they could have no legal 
redress firom Tatius, fell upon him and slew him at 
Lavininoiy as be was offering sacrifice wkb Ro« 
mulus ;t but they conducted Romulus back widi 
applause, as a prince who paid all proper r^ard to 
justice* To the body of Tatius he gave an honour- 
able mterment at Armilustrium,:}^ on Mount Aven^ 
tine ; but be took no care to revenge his death on 
the persons that killed him. Some historians write, 
that the Laurentians in great terror gave up the 
murd^ers of Tatius ; but Romulus let than go; 
saying, ^' Blood with blood should be repaid." This 

* Dionysins of Halicarnffissiis sajs, they were ambassadors from. 
Layinium, who had been at Rome to complain of the incursions' 
made by some of Tatius's fifends upon their territories ; and that as 
thej were returning, the Sabines lay in wait for them on the road, 
stripped them, and killed seTenii of them. LaTininm and Laureii* 
torn were neighbouring towns in Latium, 

f Probably this was a sacrifice to the Dii Indigenes of Latium, 
in wliich Rome was included. But Licinius writes, that Tatius 
went not thither with Romulus, nor on account of the sacrifice, but 
that he went alone^ to persuade the inhabitants to pardon the 
murderers. 

:t! The place was so called^ because of a ceremony of the same 
name, celebrated every year on the 10th of October, when the. 
troops were mustered, and purified by sacrifices. 
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thatheiwraa not Is0t:ry!tK} igetridtof hiii ipairtbei; iooi tKd 
governtirenti Node of^ tibeae tfai|]g9i,ho4(teiireiv-occa4 
doQ6(i a|>y /xUsturibaqoa ori.seditiour atna^g Ifae.Ba- 
biBW ;. but^ipartly out ofiregard foi &Qiixiulia8,<pkrtl]fl^ 
diU.oCfeac o£ifais:power9<Qr>be$ans]ei they/reitrb^Qced 
biuki aai ^^god/.they >fiUl continiied vvell; affeNsted to 
tLioik:;. This/ yeoei^aiidn ;for{ him^ extended'. to idiaay 
othei; )iiatioi3s; ■ Tbe; aDcieot' Latioasseoii ateba^ia^ 
4<6r9v land bot^od into league aiid>allihn€iei;wtth.hiiii. 
Fidebae»^«. a city iiel tbe; .nei^hboiiihqodi o|1 ' Rotne^ . he 
toQ^ ^iSdmeisay, by sending an body of hOrs^ be^ 
fore^ .with ohder» t toi i breal: the> binges of !tha ga^tes^ 
ixid^ tbeiiappeanbg] unexpbctedly iu parsumj : Ckhei^ 
#iil .have ;i4 tbat< theiFidiedatds ifindt.^ttaoked and 
failed < I the ; Rooiaii CenritoHes, . and wjere odifrying 
M^cbMiderable bboty, wMtn RbmulMS lay inambush 
f(M*'tb(inii jint manyidf kibem off, aodtbokv their cityi 
He did not;^^ bowevery d^motisb it^:bat wade I it. a 
B^man colony^ auds^nt into it twOithoiis^nd.EYe 
baiidired* inba^tarits 6d:th6 tbirteeatl; of ApriL* ' ^ . 
[ (After tbis a .plagr<ie.bi$ake :out^' ao fatbl, tliat people 
died 'of it: without jany previous ^okness;: while the 
seanhity'of-fniits, and bOTnenness of tbe cattle^ added 
to. the eaJamity. Itr&ined blood, too, in the <^ity ; 
soirthat their unavoidable; sofferings wierei increased 
Di^tb the iterrons i of su^emtftioa : i and whea di^i de« 
airucti6Q)spf;ead itiielf to Laurentum, Ih&k all agceed, 
it was for neglecting to do justice on the murderers 
of the ambassadors and of Tatids, .thsit the divine 
vengeance pursued both cities. Indeed, when those 
murderers.w.ere given up and punished. by both paivr 
ties^ their calamities visibly • abated*; andRooifilas 
purified the city with lftsti*ations, Which; the^tfeflt us, 
&re yet celebratied at the Fer^ntirie gate. JSefpre 
the pestilence ceased » the people, of Oamena* at- 

* Thijs was a towo which Romulus had taken before! Its old 

inhabitants took t^iis opportunity to rise in arms, and kill the 

Rtfmungiirt-isbni •' '^r^'^-' :^ ' ' '• , / 

° . .; ' » ^ . ... < I..!,; .') rivi V..'. I • 
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KOMULUS* ^ . Hi 

tecfc«d tiie Rbmanis, add ovei'-mn tbiei c^etiiitry^ think* 
log them incapable of r^Bistatice by reason of tlie 
sickness. But Romulus ^oon met them in thefietdt; 
gav^ them battle, in which be killed i^x thousand 
of tbem^ took their city, and transplanted half ltd 
xemaining inhabitants to Rome ; adding, on the first 
of August, to those he left in Cameria, double their 
number from Rome. So many people had he to 
spare in about sixteen years time from the building' 
of the city. Among other spoils, be carried from* 
Cameria a chariot of brass, which he consecrated 
in the temple of Vulcan; placing upon it his own 
statue crowned by victory. 

His affairs thus flourishing, the weaker part of 
his neighbours submitted, satisfied if they could but 
live in peace; biit the more powerful, dreading or 
envying Romulus, thought they should not by any 
means let him go unnoticed, but oppose and put a 
stop^ to his growing greatness. The Veierites, who* 
had a strong city and extensive country,* were the' 
first of thjs Tuscans who began the war, demanding 
Fidense as their property. But it was not only un-\ 
just,' but ridiculous, that they who had given the 
people of 'FidenGB no assistance in the greatest ex- 
tremities, but had suffered them to perii^h, should^ 
challenge their houses and lands now in the pos* 
session of other masters. Romulud, therefore^ gave 
them a. contemptuous answer ; upon which they 
divided their forces into two bodies; one: attacked! 
the garrison of Fidenae, and the other went to meet 
Romulus. That which went against Fidenae de^ 
feated the Romans, and killed two thousand of 
them ; but the other was beaten by Romulus, with 
the loss of more than eiglit thousand men. They 
gave battle, however, once more, at Fidenae, where 

all allow the victory was chiefly owing to Romulus 

« 

♦ Veil, the capital of Tuscany, was situated on a craggy rock, 
ab<mt obe hundred furlongs from Rome ; and is compared by 
IMonysius of Halicamassug to Athens, for extent and richeli. 
VOL. I. I 
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bjinselft whose skill and coun^ were then ramark- 
ably displayed, and whose strength and swiftnasa 
appeared more than human. But what some report 
in entirely labulous, and utterly incredible, that 
tiiere ftU that day fourteen thousand men» above 
half of whom Romulus slew with his own hand«^ 
For even the Messenians seem to have been extras- 
vs^ant in their boasts, when they tell us Aristomenes 
offered a hecatomb three several times, for having 
as often killed a hundred Lacedaemonians.* After 
the Veientes were thus ruined, Romulus suffered the 
scattered remains to escape, and marched directly 
to their city. The inhabitants could not bear up 
dfter 80 dreadful a blow, but humbly suing for a 
peace^ obtained a truce for a hundred years, by 

g'viog up a considerable part of their territory called 
[^tempagium, which signifies a district of seven 
towns, together with the salt- pits by the river; be- 
sides which, they delivered into his hands fifty of 
thdr nobility as hostages. He triumphed for tbia 
on the fifteenth of October, leading up, among many 
other captives, the general of the veientes, a man in 
years, who seemed on this occasion not to have 
behaved with the prudence which might have been 
expected from his age. Hence it is, that, to this 
day, when they offer a sacrifice for victory, they lead 
9B old man through the Forum to the Capitol, in a 
boy's robe, edged with purple, with a bulla about 
bis neck; and the herald cries ^' Sardians to be 
aold;"t for the Tuscans are said to be a colony of 
the Sardians, and Veii is a city of Tuscany. 



* Pansanias confirms this account, mentioning both the time and 
pfoce o£ these achievements, as .well a» the hecatombs offered 
on account of them to Jupiter Ithomates. Those wars between 
the Messenians and Spartans were about the time of Tullaa 
Hostilius. ^ 

+ The Yeientes, with the. other Hetrurians, were & colony.* of 
liydians, whose metropolis was the city of Sardis. Other writen 
date this custom from the time of the conquest of Sardinia by 
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Thi& was the last of the warn of Rdmtilus. After 
tfi^ he bebayed as almost all men do^ who rise by 
sdttie 'great and tmexpected good fortade to dignitf 
andpower ; fo^r^^exalted wftii bisexfrfoitiSy arid loftier 
in bis sentiments, he dropped his popular aflfkbilr^r 
and assumed the monarch to an oaioos decree.- He- 
garve the fi^t ofiliDce by bis dress; his hibif beings 
piit-ple test, over which be wore a robe bordercki' 
with "purple. He gave audience in' a chair of $tate. 
He had always about him a numb» cf young men^ 
called Celei*es,* from their dispatch in doing bosl- > 
ness ; and before him went men with staves^ to keep • 
offHie populace, who also wore thongs of leather at 
thetr ^rdles, ready to tnnd directly any person her> 
sboutd order to be bound. This binding the Latins ^ 
fonberly 6^Hed Ugare^^f now alUgare: whence those' 
seijtonts are called Lictores^ and their tbA% fas^s; 
for the stfcks they used on that occasion Were small. ' 
Though, pferhaps, at first they \*^ere ealled Liiorest' 
and afterwards, by putting in a c, Lietores; for they 
are the same that iht Greeks called Lei^aurgoi ^offi- 
cers for the people ;) and leitosj in Greek, still signi* 
fies the peopUf but iao9 the populace. 

When his grandfather Numitor died in Alba,^ 
though the crown undoubtedly belonged to him, yet, ' 
to please the people, he left the administration in 
theif own hands ; and over the Sabines:|; (in Rome) 
he appointed yearly a particular magistrate: thus* 
teaching Ij^e great men of Rome to seek a free com- 
monwealth without a king, and by turns to rule and 
• • . ' * *. • ' . • •> 

Ti¥«rrf«is^Senp#oili«s Gracchus, when such a Muiaber of 4laVei watti 

brought from that island, that none were to be seen in the market 

but Sardinians. 
* Roniulns oi^ered ^e GuHae, to choose him a guard of three 

hnn^ir^d ifien, ten out of each Curiae ; atid thes^ he called Celeres, ' 

for the reason which Plutarch has assigned^ 

f Phttardi had no critical skill in. the Latin la^'gUagi!;' 

If: XTlander and H. Stephsaius are iiitlohally enough of o|^nio&^' 

thtft'im^^d'of Sabiner we should rei^ Albans; and so (he Latin 

tranrilaibr fienden It. 
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U>o!t^y., Fornow. tlu^ patriciMS had po shar^^.m 
the goveroaiept, but Ofily an honourable titl^ an^ 
appearance, assembling in the S^oatQ^houfiie more, 
fprform than biisiposs. There, with sil^t attention^ 
thej heard the king give his orders, ^nd differed only. . 
from the rest of the people in this, th^t they went 
home with the first know ledge of what was deter- 
ivinjed. This treatment they digested as well as 
thqy cOfildi but wbe^.fOf bi^ Qwn authority he di- 
vided the conquered . l^nds among the soldiei^, and , 
restored ihe/VJ^entes their hostages without the con- , 
sent or appix>bation of the sen^tj^, they CQVi^dered it 
aa^aajntolerable insult. Hence arose strong su^i- 
ci0lis against them, and Romulus soon after unac- , 
owntably ilisappeared, This happened on tbe 7th 
of July (a^s it is .now caiiled) then Qmntilis:, apfl^we 
h^ve UQ certainty of any thing about it bu^t the tin^e; 
varioMS ceremonies beiog stil) performed oi^ that day 
with reference to the event Nor need we wonder at. 
this uncertainty » sinjce, when Scipio Africaaus was 
found dead in. his boi^se after supper,* there was no 
clear propf of the manner of his death : ifor sptne 
say, that being naturally infirmi be died suddenly ; . 
spme* that he took poison ; and others, that his eiie* 
mies br<)tke into his hopse by uight, and strangled 
him* Besid^,. all were admitted to see Scipio's 
d^ead bodyi 9nd every one, from the sight pf it,, bad . 
his QWfk, su^picip^ or opii^ion of the cause. But as 
RqibuIus .disappeared on a sudden, apd no pari; ^f . 
his body 4 on ei^en his garments ^ould befo^f^, fiM>me 
conjectured, that the senators, who were convened 
in the> temple of Vulcan, fell upon himi and killed 



.^.I'bifjnrf^.Scipip^the ^oa of Paulus iBmilius^ adopted by Sf^pao 
AffiqiMau^i ^» }ie.coii«twijtly..opjpase4 th^ de^^ignj^ pf.the Crrao^i, 
it was supposed that his )?ifeSei»pronia, who vra^- sister to those 
seditious mesk^ took b^. pff'^hy .poi^oi^. According tP .ValeriijLS 
IV^aMBBUS) no, judidal inquiry- was. lua^ into the p^use of his death ; 
ai^d Victor tells us,. t|ji,e corp&e iw^^; yarned o^t, with the face co- 
vered with a linen cloth, that the blackness of it might ^ojt aBP^« . 
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'hm; after which eich carried a part awtfy nuder 
bisf go^n. ' Othcfrd say, that his ^xit did i^of happen . 
in the temple of Vulcan, nor in the presence of the 
'senators obly, but while he M/^as holding an airaembly 
of th^6 people without the city, at a place called the 
Gftat's-Marsh. The air on that occasion Was sod- 
denly convulsed and altered in a wondefful maimer; 
for the light of the sUn failed,* and tbey'were itf- 
volved in an astonishing darkness, attenttl^d on every 
side with dreadful thunderings, and tempestuous 
winds. The multitude then dii^i^ed and fled, but 
the nobility gathered into one body. When the 
tempest was over, and the light appeared again, the 
people returned to the same place, and a very 
anxious inquiry was made for the king; but the 
patricians would not sufier them to look closely into 
the matter. They commanded' them to honour and 
worship Romulusf, who was caught up to heaven, 
and who, as he had been a gracious king, would be 
to the Romans a propitious deity. Upon this, the 
multitude went away with great satisfecttom, and 
worshipped him, in hopes of his favour and protec- 
tion. Some, however^ searching more minutely iiito 
the affair, gave the patricians no small uneasiness ; 
they even accused them of imposing up>on the people 
a ridiculous tale, when they had murdered the king 
with'their own hands. 

While things were in this disorder, a senator, we 
are told, of great distinction, and famed for sanctity 
of manners, Julius Proculus by name,t who came 
from A\\\2i with Romulus, and had been his faithful 



* Cicero mentions this remarkable darkness in a fragment of his 
sixth book de Repub. And it appears from the astronomical 
tables, that there was a great eclipse of the son m the first yMir of 
the sixteenth Olympiad, supposed to be the year that Romulus 
died, on the twenty-sixth of May, which, considering the little 
exactness ihere was then in the Roman calendar, might Tery well 
coincide with the month of July. 

+ A descendant of lulus or Ascanius. . 
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ifiwA^ wmt wto the Forum, aB4 4ecl99ed upomlbe 
IBMt 9QleiiiQ oaths, before ajl the people, .thftt »» be 
wius tr^Tidluig on the road, Ronmlus met biiOt iq |bl 
fpm more noble and augi|«t thitii everi fM^d clad in 
Wight and dmsLwimg armour. Astoainbed ^ the 
ajigbt, he said to him, ** For what misbehaviour of 
:Oar8, O king, or by what accident, have ypU/^o 
uutimdy left us, to labour under the heaviest ca- 
lumnies, and the whole city to sink under inex- 
pressible sorrow?" To which he answered, 'Mt 
pleased the gods, my good Proculus, that we should 
dwell with men for a time ; and after having founded 
a city which will be the most powerful and glorious 
in the world, return to heaven, from whence we 
came. Farewell then, and go, tell the Romans, 
that, by the es^ercise of temperance and fortitude, 
Ihey shall attain the highest pitch of human great- 
ness ; and I, the god Quirinits, will ever be propi- 
tious to you.'' This, by the character and oath of 
the relator, gained credit with the Romans, who 
were caught vnth the enthusiasm, as If thejr had 
been actually inspired ; and, £ar from contradicting 
what they had heard, bade adieu to all their suspi- 
cions of the nobility, united in the deifying of 
Quirinus, and addressed their devotions, to him. 
This is very like the Grecian fables concerning 
Aristeas the Proconnesian, and Cleomedes the 
Astypalesian. For Aristeas, as they tell us, ex- 
pired in a fuller's shop ; and when his friends came 
to take away the body, it could not be found. Soon 
after, some persons coming in from a journey, said, 
they met Aristeas travelkng towards Croton, As 
for Cleomedes, their account of him is, that he was 
a man of gigantic size and strength; but V^bavii^ 
in a foolish and frantic manner, he was gwilty w 
many acts of violence. At last he went into a school, 
where he struck the pillar that supported the roof 
with his fist, and broke it asunder, so that the roof 
fell in and destroyed the children. Pursued, for 
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^18, he took cefoge in a great chest, and hairteg 
fthut the lid npoa bim, he held it down up ftst, timt 
many men together could not force it o^n: when 
they had cut the chest in pieces, they could not iad 
htm either dead or alive. Struck witili this strange 
affair, diey sent to consult the oracle at Delphi, nmA 
had from <he priestess this answer, 

The lace of heroes endU in Cleopedef • 

It is likewise said, that the body of Alcmena was 
lost, as they were carrying it to the grave, and a 
stone was seen lying on the bier in its stead. Many 
such improbable tales are told by writers who 
wanted to deify beings naturally mortal. It is in- 
deed impious and illiberal to leave nothing of di- 
vinity to virtue: but, at the same time, to unite 
heaven and earth in the same subject, is absurd. 
We should, therefore, reject fables, when we are 
possessed of undeniable truth; for, according to 
Pindar, 

The body yields to death's all powerful summoiUy 

While the bright imi^;e of eternity 

Survives 

This alone is from the gods : from heaven it comes, 
and to heaven it returns ; not indeed M^ith the body ; 
but, when it is entirely set free and separate from 
the body, when it becomes disengaged from every 
thing sensual and unholy. For in the language of 
Heraclitus, the pure soul is of superior excellence,* 

* This is a very difficult passage. The former trai^lator, with 
an unjustifiable liberty, has turned avrtj yap yj/ux*f i^PV .^P^'^y 
A virtuous sold is pure and unmixed Ught; which, however excel- 
lent the se&tiinent, as borrowed from the Scripture, wheie he had 
found that God is Ugkt^ is by no means the sense of the originaL 

. Dacier has translated it literally P&me seche, and remarks the 
propriety of the expression, with respect to that position of Hera^ 
ctitus, that fire it the first principle of all things. The French 
critic went upon the supposed analogy between fire and dryness; 
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4iiHiiig fhiMB. the body like a flash, of ligfatoing from 
^.tdoiid; but the soul that is oarnal and i»iiierBeKi 
iii.QeDS^»^ like a heavy and dank vapour,. with diffi- 
culty is kindled and asphseis. There is, therefore, 
no ^qcaaton, against nature, to send the bodies of 
^0iqkl men to heaven; but vire are to conclude, that 
virtuous souls, by uatudre and the divine juslice, rise 
from men to heroes, from heroes to genii; and at 
last, if, as in the mysteries, they be pHerfectly cleansed 
and •purified, i^haking off all remains of mortality, 
* and all the power of the passions, then they finally 
Attain the most glorious and perfect happiness, and 
ascend from genii to gods, not by the vote of the 
people, btLt by the just and established order of 

nature.! 

' The surname that Romulus had of Quirinus, some 
think vras given him, as (another) Mars ; others, be- 
but there is a much more natural and more obvious analogy, which 
may help us to the ititerpretatidn oif thifi passage ; that is, the ue^r 
relation which diyness has to purity or* cleanliness: and indeed 
we find the word {ijpoc used metaphorically in the latter sense — 
ifpoi Tpoifbt. 

* Milton, in his Comus, uses the same comparison ; for which, 
kewever, he is indebted rather to Plato than to Plutarch; 

■ The lavish act of sin 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. 
The soul- grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies^ and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divijie property of her first being. 
Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp 
Oft seen in chamel vaults and sepulchres, 
Lingering and sitting by a new-made grave, 
As loath to leave the body that it loved, 
And links itself by carnal sensuality 
To a degenerate and degraded state. 

f Hesiod was the first who distinguished those four natures, 
men, heroes, genii and gods. He saw .room, it seems, for perpetual 
jprQgressiqn and. impirovement in a state of immortality. And when 
the heathens teU us, that before the last degree, |hat of divinity, 
is reached, those beings are liable to be replunged into their priw 
mitive state of darkness, one would imagine they had heard some- 
thing of the fallen iingeis. 
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ciras^ they -call the Roman citinnsQnntei; others 
again, be<tause the ancients gave the oamie.cf.QiiiiJi 
to the point of a spear, or to the spear itiB^lf ;. and 
that of Juno Qaoritis to the. statues of Juno^ wli^ea 
she was represented leaning on a spdar. Moiceorel; 
they styled a certain spear, which was cooaecrated 
in the paiace, Mars; and those that disttngoished 
themselves in war were rewarded with . a spean 
Romulus, then, as a fnartial or warrior god, was 
named Q^jrinns; and the hill on which his temple 
stands has the name of Quirinalis on bis account* 
The day on which he disappeared, is called tk$ 
flight of the peopkf and Non4B Caprotma^ because 
then tjiey go out of the city to offer sacrifice at the 
Goat's-Marsh. On this occasion they pronounce 
aloud some of their proper names, Marcus and 
Caius for instance, representing the flight that then 
happened, and their calling upon one another, amidst 
the terror and confusion. Others, however, are of 
opinion, that this is not a representation of flight, 
but of haste and eagerness, deriving the ceremony 
from this source: When the Gauls, after the taking 
of Rome, were driven out by Camillus, and the city 
thus weakened did not easily recover itself, many 
of the Latins, under the conduct of Livius Posthu- 
mius, marched against it. This army sitting dpwn 
before Rome, a herald was sent to signify, that the 
Latins were desirous to renew their old alliance and 
affinity, which was now declining, by new inter- 
marriages. If, therefore, they would send them a 
good number of their virgins and widows, peace 
and firiendship should be established between them, 
as it was before with the Sabmes on the like occa- 
sion. When the Romans heard this, though they 
were afraid of war, yet they looked upon the giving 
up of their women as not at all more eligible than 
captivity. While they were in this suspense, a ser- 
vant maid, named Philotis, or, according to others, 
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a?iitife»adfiMfl thMi to do nriliier, but br aislralft^ 
IJen (which Aekad thought of) to avoid both the 
mm and the giving of hostages. The stratagem was 
to dress Philotis henel^ and other handsome female 
slaves, in good attire, and send them, instead of 
freebora virgins, to the enemy. Hien, in the nighty 
Philotis was to light up a torch, as a signal for the 
Romans to attack the enemy, and dispatch them in 
their sleep. The Latins were satisfied, and the 
scheme put in practice. For accordingly Philotis 
did set up a torch on a wild fig-tree, screening it 
behind with curtains and coverlets fiiom <he sight of 
the enemy, whilst it was visible to the Romans. As 
soon as they beheld it, they set but in great haste, 
often calling upon each other at the gates to be ex* 
peditioua. Then they fell upon the Latins, who ex^ 
pected nothing less, and cut them in pieces. Hence 
this feast, in memory of the victory. The day was 
called Nona Capr&tma, on account of the wHdJig* 
ireef in the Roman tongue eaprifieus. The women 
are entertained in the fidds, in booths made of the 
branches of the fig-4ree : and the servant maids in 
eompanies run about and play; afterwards they 
come to blows, and throw stones at one another, in 
remembrance of their then assisting and standing 
by the Romans in the battle. These particulars are 
admitted but by few historians. Indeed, their 
calling upon each other's names in the day time, 
and their walking in procession to the Goat's-Marsh^^ 
like persons that were going to a sacrifice^ seems 
rather to be placed to the former account : thou^ 

* Instead of iJc £^< ^aXarrayy the reading in Bryan's text, 
which has no tolerable sense, an anonymous copy gives ns d^wtf 
«XaX«£ECF. And that to Mocrifice^ or rather tQ offer up praiy^ri ml 
a Mocrifice^ is in one sense of aXaial^Hy^ appears from the scholiast 
on Sophocles*s TrachinicBy where he explains aXaXayknc hj rate iwi 
ruy Sivfftuv BvyaiQ* This signification, we suppose, it gained from 
the loud accent in which those prayers were said or smig. 
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perkMis, OD the arnme day. Romukis ui Mid to bA¥^ 
been fifty-four yean of age» and in the tfairtyteighth 
of his reign,* when he was taken from the world. 



ROMULUS AND THESEUS OOMPARED. 

This is all l^have met with that deserves to be re- 
lated concerning Romulus and Theseus. And to 
come to the comparison,t first it appears, that Tha- 
seus was incUiied to great enti^rprises, by his own 
proper choice, and compelled by no necessity, since 
he might haye reigned in peace at Trcezene, over a 
kingdom by no means contemiptiblei which would 
have fallen to him by succession: Whereas Ro- 
mulus, in order to avoid present slavery and im* 
pepding punishment, became valiant (w Plato ex- 
presses it; through fear, and was driven by the terror 
of extreme sufferings to arduous attempts. Besides, 
the greatest action of Romulus was the. killing ijf 
ope tyrant in Alba : But the first exploits of The<- 
i^us, performed occasionally, and by way of t>relude 
only, were those of destroying Sciron, Sinnis, Pror 
enisles, and the dub-bearer; by whose punishment 
and death he. delivered Greece from several cruel 
tyrants, before they, for whose preservation he was 

* DioDjsius of Halicaroassus (and indeed Plutarch himself u| 
the beginning of the life of Numa) sajs, that Romulus left th^ 
world in the thirtj-seTenth year after the foundation of Rome. 
But perhaps those two historians may be reconciled as to the age 
he died at. For Plutarch says, he was then full fifty-four years of 
age, and Dionysius that he was in his fifty-fiftb year. 

f NotUng can be more excellent thm these parallels of Plu- 
tarch* He weighs the virtues and vices of men in so just a balance, 
and pul;^ so true an estimate on their good and bad qualities, that 
the reader cannot attend to them without infinite advantage. 
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tafaburiAg, -kiietv -Wni. * Aforeover, he migliV have 
'Mtie iahlf to AtberiB by $ea, v<f ithout imy d^vger 
worn robberg; bat Romulus could have no tecn- 
ritf Mrhile Amulius lived. This difference is evident. 
Theseus, when unmolested himself, went forth to 
rescue others from their oppressors. On the other 
hand, Romulus and his brother, while they were un- 
injured by the tyrant themselves, quietly suflered 
him to exercise his cruelties. And, if it was a great 
thing fbr Romulus to be wounded in the battle with 
the Sabines, to kill Acron, and to conquer many 
-other enemies, we may set against these distiuctions 
the battle with the Oef^taurs, and the war witb the 
Amazons. 

• But as to Thesetls's enterprise with respect to the 
Cretan tribute, when he voluntarily offered to go 
among the young men aild vii^ns, whether he was 
to expect to be food for some wild beast, or to be 
sacrificed at Androgeuss tomb, or, which is the 
lightest of all the evils said to be prepared for him, 
to submit to a vile and dishonourable slavery, it is 
not easy to express his courage and magnanimity, 
his regard for justice and the public good, and his 
love of glory and of virtue. On this occasion. It 
appears to me, that the philosophers have not ill 
defined lave to be a remedy provided by the gods for 
the safety and preservation of youth.* For Ariadne's 
love seems to have been the work of some god, who 
designed by that means to preserve this great roan. 
Nor should we blaipe her for her passion, but rather 
wonder that all were not alike affected towards 
hiu). And if she alone was sensible of that tender- 
ness, I may justly pronounce her worthy the love of 
^ god,t as^ she showed so great a regard for virtue 

♦ Fide Flat. Vamfio. 
- f PlntsrcK here enters iotb i^te notion of Socrates, who teaches, 
that it is the love of virtue and real excellence which alone can 
mnite us to the Supreme Bein^. But though this maxim is good, 
it is not appli(cable to Ariadne. For where is 'the virtde Of that 
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aud efCK^ell^ic^ id her aMi^ciiment to so i^Mthjf m 
map.^ , ; ' 

Biith TbewMs and Rowulua tvere bora with polk 
tical talentfi^ ; yet peitber of theoi pres^ved the pro*, 
per c^iaracter of a king, but deviated from the due 
medium, the one erring on. th^ sid^ of de&iocracy^ 
the otb^rpjti, that of ah^olut^ ppwer, according to. 
their differeai tempers,. For ^ prince's first^oncem 
is to preserve the government itself: and this 1$. 
effected, no less l^y avoiding wk^tever is improper, 
than by cultivating what is sviitable to hlei dijpky^ 
Me who gi^es up^, (^ extends Ais authprity, €omiinu» 
not q 'prince or a kingy hut degen)prates into a repvb^ ^ 
lififtnipr <2 ifffontl and^ thus incurs either the hatred; 
or contempt, of his subjects. The former seoms to, 
be tbe^rroriptf a fnild and faum^e dispoisitiojiy the 
latter of self-Jove and severity. 

If^ then, the calamities of mankiqd are jnot to b^ 
entirely attributed to fortune^ but we are to &eek the 
cause in their diffevent n^anpers and passiiHis, here 
we shall find> that unreasonable anger, with quick, 
and unadvised resentment^ is to be in^puted both to 
Roni.ulus, in the case of hid brother, and to Theseus, 
in that of his ^oo. But, if we consider whence their 
ang^r took its rise, thj^ letter seems the more exr. 
cusable, from the greater cause be had for resept* 
ment, as yielding to the heavier blow. For, as the 
dispute began when Romulus vvas in cool consulta^ 
tiou for the common good,^ one \youId think he 
could not presently have given way to such a pas- 
sion : Whereas Theseus was urged against his spn 
by emotions which few men have been able to 

princess who fell m love vitK a stmoger at ixst %\f^ty and liasteiie^ ' 
to the compdedon of her wishes through the nun of her luodred 
and her countir ? 

* Plutarch dfoes not seem to have had a jnst idea of the contest' 
hetween Romulus and Remufs. The two brothers were nbt^so 
solicitoiss about the dtualion of^ their new city^ as which of ^em 
should have the command in Hf when it was l^uilt. 
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withttind, proeecMKM frotii lo^d, J«akM«f ; Md the 
false suggestions of nis wife. What is more, the' 
nngercfS Ro»tAu9 dts^faarg^ *iiMlf 'in 'mi' action ^f 
most onfdrtafiate ootil»equenee ; but that of ^^sirad* 
pfdeeedisd no^ further than wordsv reproaoheilr; and* 
unpreeatioiis^ the usual revenge of old meir. lire 
rest of the young man's misery seetns' to fasive been 
owing to fortune. Thus far, Theseus seems to 
deserve the preference. 

But Romiilus has, in the first place, this great ad- 
vantage, that he rose to distinction from very small ' 
beginnings. For the two brothers were reputed 
slavQi and «ons of herdsmen; and yet before they 
attained to Hberty themselves, they bestowed it on 
almost sdl the Latins; gaining at once the most 
gloriouS' titles, as destroyers of their enemieii, deli- 
verers of their kindred, kings of nations, and founders 
of cities, ' not transplanters, as Theses was, who 
filled indeed one city with people, but it was by 
ruining many others, which bore the names of' 
ancientkings and heroes. And Romulus afterwards 
effected the same, when be compelled his enemies 
to demolish their habitations, and incorporate with 
their conquerors. He had not, however, a city 
ready built, to enlarge, or to transplant inhabitants 
to from other towns, but he created oncj gaining to 
himself lands, a country, a kingdom, children, 
wives, alliances; and this without destroying or 
nimihg any one. On the contrary, he was a great 
benefactor to persons who, having neither house 
nor habitation, willingly became his citizens and 
people. He did not, iudeted^ like Theseus, destroy 
robbers and ruffians, but he subdued nations, took 
cities, and triumphed over kings and generals. 

As for the fate of Remus, it is doubtful by what 
hand he fell ; most writes ascribing it to others, and 
not to Romulus. But, in the fSace of all the world, 
he saved his mother from destruction, and j^eed 
his grandfather, who lived in mean and dishonour- 
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al|l0 iiAueclmi^ vpon the Ankie of .fiaeasr Mdrev 
OY^r,,lie yoliintajriljr did him many kiiid offices, but 
Q^ver ifijiifed bits, not evai itiadverteortily. 0fi the 
other hand, 1 think Thesetii^ in foisting or n^^ 
lectiogthe command about the sai^ <mii scarceiy^ 
by any exeiises, or before the mildest judges, avoid 
the imputation of parricide. Sensible how difficult 
the defence of this affair would be to those who 
should attempt it, a certain Athenian writer feigns, 
that when the ship approached, iBgeus ran in great 
baste to the dtadel for the better view of it, and 
missing his step, fell down ; as if he Were destitute 
of servants, or went, in whatever hurry, unattended 
to the sea. 

Moreover, Tbesensfs rapes and olfences, with 
respect to women^ admit of no plausible excuse; 
because, in the first place, they were committed 
often; for he carried off Ariadne, Antk>|ie, ' and 
Anaxo the Trcezenian; after the rest, Helen; 
though she was a girl not yet come to maturity,* 
aod he so. far advanced in years, that it was time 
for him to think no more even e( lawful marriage. 
The next aggravation is the cause ; for the daugh- 
ters of the Troezenians, the Lacedaemonians, and 
the Amazons^ were not more fit to bring children, 
than those of the Athenians sprung from Erectheus' 
and Cecrops. These things, therefore, are liable 
to the suspicion of a wanton and licentious appetite. 
On the other hand, Romolufil, having carried off at 
once almost eight hundred women, did not take 
tliem all, but only Hersiliia, as> H i&sd.id, for himself 
and distributed the rest among the most respectable 
citizens. And afterwards, by the honourable and 
affectionate treatment he procured them, he turned 
that injury and violence into a glorious exploit, per- 
fonned with a political view to the good of society. 
Thus he united and cemented the two nations toge- 
ther, and opened a source of future kindness, and^ 
of additional power. . Time beara witness to the 
coiyugal modesty, tenderness and fidelity, which 
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be eltablished ; for doling two famdred abd thirty* 
years, no uaan attempted to leave his wife, nor any 
woman her husband.* And, as the very curioas 
among the Greeks can tell yoa who was the first 

K^rson that killed his father and mother, so all the 
omans know that Spiirius Gaxvilius was theftnit 
that divorced his wife, alleging her barrefines8.t 
The immediate effects, as well as length of time, 
attest what I have said. For the two kings shared 
the kingdom^ and the two nations came under the 
same goTemment, by means of these alliances. Bat 
the maiTiages of Theseus procured the Athenians 
no friendship with any other stat6; on the contrary, 
enmity, wars, the destruction of their citizens, and 
at last the loss of Aphidnae ; which, only through 
tlie compassion of the 6nemy, whom the inhabitants 
supplicated apd honoured like gods, escaped the'^ 
fate that befel Troy by means of Paris. However, 
the mother of Theseus, deserted and given up by 
her son, was not only in danger of, but really did 
«uffer, the misfortunes of Hecuba, if her captivity 
be not a fiction, as a great deal besides may very 
well be. As to the stories we have concerning 
both, of a supernatural kind, the difference's great. 
For Romulus was preserved by the signal favour of 
Heaven: but as the oracle, which commanded 
^geus not to approach any woman in a foreign 
country, was not observed, the birth of Theseus 
appears to have been unacceptable to the gods. - 

* These nttmbers are wnmg in Plutarch; for Dionysitis of 

* Halicamassus marks the time with great exactness, acquainting 

us, that it was five hundred and twenty years after the.l)uilding 

of Rome, in the consulate of M. Pomponius Matho and C Papirius 

MaflM. 

t Carvilius made oath before the censors, that he had the best 
regard for his wife, and that it was solely in compliance with the 
sacred engagement of marriage, the design of which was to have' 
children, that he divorced her. But %is did not hinder his 
diameter from being ever after odious to the people, who thought 
he had set a vety pendcioiis emample. . 
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•, • LYCJURGUS.* 

CXf hycvTgQ&.ikelMigivtr tre haye iiotbin^ toiiiof 
krte'th^t is cdrtailn and uticonfcroverted^ For tberier 
are different aqooohls of his faiitlr^ bis. travels, hiii 
dea:tb^ njoA esp^ciaAIj^' ef the laws and ,fonn. ol 
^vemisteDt Which be: etetablkbed; But l^ast of aHi 
arri tbie tifneisfsigraed vpon in wfakb tbis great itjaoi 
tt^eii. '. For somte say be flourisb^d at tbe same linn 
wMi IpHitus^t and joined \eith bim in iMtling tbe 

« The Bfe of L3^etrrga^ wa6 tlitf firfi« wlldh Vlatafch ptibUshMii 
M tie himself obs^^ in tiie iif^ of The^et^. Be' seeoui to liay^ 
liadii' strong aMaohiment to tlM Spar^ns and their oustoms, as 
^enophon likewise had. t*or, besides this life, and those o^ 
^eyeral other Spartan chiefs, we have a treat!^^ 6f lii» on the law^ 
attd Ctisftoms of die iAc^dtmmmihhij idid sttit^het df Lnbotild 
Apoi>htii6gm8. 'Se'oitkes LfHrgaB Iniidl' things j^erfoctbeno^ 
afkd 8e}lfi>gBa bis; bebatioat* as a proof, ^hat ihQ wise ma^ «0 oftm 
described by tbe philpspphersy was not a. mere ideal, cliaracter 
i&nattainable hj human nature. It is ciertain, hbweVef^ t^at th^ 
encomiums besftoir^d n^on BriiJ and Ms^ lltws by the DelphMs 
draele, \r¥fe ti^relf a coiiftlitflaiod Helweeir the Pfihousssand 
lliqmKraiid some of his la^s,.ffr insthn^ ^t/CoiH^erning th^ 
women, were exceptionable, i . , 

t'lphitus, king o^ Elis, is said to have in^titnted^ or rather 
festered th^ Olympic gBLiaeiy 6ne' hundred and eigHt f^m b^fdr^ 
ii^ttt ift commotfly reck^;^^ id^ iltUiOtyitlpiiid, whieii oofbnMiieed 
m the year before'Chiist 776^,. 00*^49 some' wiU hwe'it, 774^\a^4 
bom the name of CoraelmSy as tbe following Olympiads did those 
of other victors. ". 

Iphitns began Witt offeriii^ a itoxjfiice td Hercules, -^liom <ho 
£leans believed to have been np<m some acconnt exasperated 
against them. He n^t ordered the Oljhn{Hi6 gftaie6,'tie disdon* 
tindance of whi^h was said t& hav^ oauwd a pei^eMe^ to^ Bo pr^ 
dite«d Hit Over Greece, with a 'promise of frc^e itdmission .to «tt 
eoiti#is, and fixed the tiQi^ for th% ccft^brnttoa- ol tkem; Ho like- 
wise took tipon hims^f to be> sole prastieni and ju^ of tiiiMS 
games^ a pfitilege whicb the PiseaAs had often dtsfmled w^b' his 
predecessors, and which continued to his desoeadatltSi'Aft IdBg as 
the tegal dt|^l^ iNibsistod^ Ji^t ifafsyitfaa psopl^ appoiiiteci 
<ln>^ pi>eaid^tri^ wMdi Ift tiiier in^fosaeil ^ tefr^ amd itt iofiitbio 
twelve. 
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ceseation of arms during the Olympic games. Among 
these is Aristotle the philosopher, ni^bo alleges for 
proof an Olympic quoit, on which was preserved the 
mscription of Lycurgus's name. But others who, 
with Eratosthenes and Apoliodoros, compute the 
time by the succession of tiie Spartan kings,* place 
kim much earlier than the first Olympiad. Tlmsens, 
however, supposes, that, as there were two Lycur*- 
guses in Sparta at different times, the actions of 
both are ascribed to one, on account of his particular 
renown ; and that the more ancient ctf them li^ed 
not k>ng after Homer: Nay, some say he had seen 
him. Aenopbon too confirms the opinion of his 
antiquity, when he makes him cotemporary with 
the Heraclid^. It is true, the latest of the lAceda&- 
nionian kings were of the lineage of the Heraclidee ; 
but Xenophon there seems to ^eak of the first and 
more immediate descendants of Hercules.f As the 
history of those times is thus involved, in relating 
the circumstances of Lycurgus's life, we shall en- 
deavour to select such as are least controvertedt 
and follow authors of the greatest credit 

Simonides the poet tells us, that Prytanis, not 
£utlomus, was father to Lycurgus. But most 
Writers give us the genealogy of Lycurgus and 
Eunomus in a different manner; for, according to 
them. Soils was the son of Patrocles, and grandson 
of Aristodemus; Eurytion the son of Soils, Prytanis 
of Eurytion, and Eunomus of Prytanis; to this 
Eunomus was bom Polydectes, by a foraier wiiTe, 

* Stmbo nj§y that Lycurgus the lawgiver certainly lired in 
the fifth generation after - iUthemenes, who led a colony into 
Crete. This Althemenes was the son of Qssus, who foonded 
Argos, at the same time that Patrocles, Lycinrgas*s ancestor in the 
ffth degree, laid the foondatiims of ^tta* So that Lycnrgms 
iourbhed some short tune after Solomon, about nine hundred 
yearn before the Christtan .£ra. 

' ir liiis passage is in Xenophon's eauselknt treatise conceming 
*<dM repnUic of Sparta, twrn wUch PInturch has takea the hef^t 
part of this life. 
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imA^ihy ua *second, : named DknaalMit vhyemfprn^ 
Eutychidas, however,: aayB Lycnrgiis' ima-.tite mxtAn 
from Patrocles, and the elev^b from Hdroiritai 
The most distbguished of his aneest(M*8 was Sote, 
under whom the Lacedaemoniaiis aaade Ae Hdam 
their slaves,* and gained an extensive tract of laod 
from/ the Arcadiam. Of this Soiis it is rebtod, ti&aly 
beiog besieged by the Clitorians m a' difficult posl 
where there was no. water, he agreed to give upr:id{ 
his conquests, provided that himself and all hii 
army should drink of the neighbouring spimg; 
\yheo these conditiobs were sworn to, he assembl^ 
his forces, imd offered his kiogdom to the man that 
would forbear drinking ; not one of them, however>^ 
wduld deny himself but they all drank. Then Soiis 
went down to the spring himself, and having only 
^ sprinkled his face in sight of the enemy, he marched 
off, and still held l^e country, because ail had not 
drank. Yet, though he was highly honoured ibir 
this, the fitmily had not their name from him^ but 
from his sOn^ were called JSurytianida ;f and thiiy 

* '(he Helotts, or IloUsi were iaiuLbilaiiti of Hc^ a muitiiss 
towA of Laconic* The Lacedemonians having conqoef ed . alid 
made slaves of them, called not only them, but all the other slares 
they happened to have, by the name of \fire29/^. It is ce.rtain, 
howevter, that the de^ndants of Urn original JfeMev, though thejr 
WOT« extremdy ill-treated) andjKMM Si then aasassinBt^yiiil^ 
■isted many ages in Laconia^ 

+ It may' be proper here to give the reader a short view of the 
regal government of Lacedsemon, nnder the Herculean line. The 
HeracUde, having driven out Tisamenes, Uie son of Ofestes, 
Efirysthenes and Prpcles, the sons of.AristDdemns, reigne^.! ^ ^^hM 
kingdom. Under th^n the govemment took a new formy-aiikl' 
instead of one sovereign^ became subject to two^ These two 
brothers did not divide the kingdom betw^n them, neither did 
tbey agree to reign alternately, bnt they resolved - to goyefe 
jointly^ and with eqoal powinr ai^i nathority. . Whflt is*«l]if ritfiof 
hj .that, notwithstanding this mutual jealousy, this di^rcHy dii 
not end with these two brothers, but continued under a succession 
of ^thirty princes of the line of Jwystkentis, wid tweaty;«eV«n<or 
that of Piodes. Eovystheiifis was moeeeded by his son Agis,.li«Hs^ 
whom all the descendants of that line were samaaed Agkkf^ tK^ 

1. V. . ^- 
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tiM atiictiieM of kingly gevenuDeiit, iiicliiitDg to tb# 
iBMrest of tibe peo|&^ and iagratmtiiig hiniKlf witii 
tbetm^ Upon tbis nebukatioB, dieir encroftcbineiitii 
woreaaed, andi the iueeeeding kkiga, either becotniof 
4Mtidu% tseatiag them with gte«tar rigaur, or mw 
pviDg ^^ Aroogh weakoew or in bopea of ftvcmr^ 
Iftra long time aaardij^ and eooAiaioD pravailecl in 
Spafta; by which one of its kioggs the latber of 
LjicttrguSy^ lost bis lifa. For white' he waa extdm* 
Tonring to part sonde* persona who were ooncetned 
ia a fray, be reeeiv«d> a wound by a k^tehen knife^ 
^.wUchi be died, leading the kingdom to faia eldai^ 
fOft'Boljpdectea. 

Sat. be too dying sQon aftar^ the geaep*) voic€ 
gaae it. for Lycnrgas to ascend the throne; and* be 
ifitiiaUy did so^ ttM it appeared t^at his bn>theii^ 
widoar was pregomit< As soo» as he peraeiv^M^ 
this, ho deelarad that the fcingdoRi belonged {6 her 
iasiie^ pitovided it were male, and be kept tbe ^diEtA^ 
inalratiOD ip, bis bamjki only as his* g^iaidian. l^a 
he did with the title of Prodicas^ which the LacedsB- 
aMnians^gwe to the guardians of infant kings. Soon 
iiS^f^ tba qnecfn niade him a {Private OTerture, that 
she W0Dld| destj^py her child, upon, condition th|tt,l»Q 
wpuld Qpiarry. bar! when king of Sparta. Thougb iba 
dafeeftted .bw wiokednese^ be taid notbii^ against 
the proposal^ but pretending to approvie it, charged 
her not to take any drugs to procure an abartipn, 
le^i she «boftild aad^ger bevowa bealUi or life; Ibf 
hfk wioald teke eare tiiat' the cirild, as ^oon aa brnm^ 
should be destroyed. Thus be artfulFy drfew 00 the 
Irotrian to her full time» and, when be hearc^ she waa^ 
vx labouri h§ s^ntpersons tQ< attend aad.watcb bev 
deliv^y, wkbr ordenl, if it were* a girl^ to |^?e it^ to. 
Ilie women^ but if a bciy, to bring it to hitn, iti wh^t- 

HieiAlbftr Um t/milk ^m Bftm(» ^iEm^Umidtit^ ^ihrn Enrytfbor^ 
tbt^gniadaia of Pioclei^ Pmm«Ii^S) «r P^^ P^ei^A^. Smab.- 
ako/.- 
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6f«r KdiiiieeMr' ht wight be 6ligsg6d. It blfifKMti 
tUat he was at mpper wMi the imgiilvat^s wbete 
ehel was delivered of a bo^, and bis set^^Mti, trhn 
were pfeseot, canned the <?bild to bim.' Wb^fei )M 
deceived it, he is reported to faave«a]d to the com'* 
pdny, SpartmiSi ^ee here your new*bom king. M^ 
then laid bitn down upon the eiiair <yf statd, aiad 
named him Gharilaas; because of the joy and adMli*- 
ration of bis magnammity aod justice testMed 1^ 
all present Thas the re^ of Lycargns lai$ti»d 
only eight months. But the citizens had a great 
veneration for him on o^er accomits, and tbert 
iwere more that f^d him tfaeir attentions, and WeM 
ready to execute bis commands, out of regard tH 
bis virtaesj'than those that obeyed him as a guar^ 
dian to the king, and director of the admiaistratidn. 
There were not, bowerer, wanting those that ei^vtieA 
brim, atiid opposed bis aAvano^iient, as too hi^ f&t 
BO yooeg a riian; partimilarly'tbe rdatiotis anH 
fidends of the queeiMnetber, who seelned to battt. 
been treated* with' contempt. Her bratfaef Leotlidas, 
one day boldly attacked him with vil^leitt lan- 
guage, and scrupled not to tell him, that he was 
well assured he would soon be king ; thus preparing 
auspicions, and matter of accnsation against Lyi> ^ 
curgus, in case any accident should beftil the king. 
Tosinuatrons of the same kind were likewise spread 
by the queen-mother. Moved with this iH treat* 
ment, and fearing some dark design, he determined 
to get clear of all snsfttciOQ, by travelling into otfae^ 
countries, till his nephew should be grown trp, and 
have a son to succeed him in the kingdom. 

He set sail, therefore, and landed in Crete. There 
having observed the forms of government, and coa* 
vethsed with the most fllnstrious personages, be was 
struck with admiration of some of their laws,* and 

* The most andent writers^, as Epht^ras, Ctllistlieiies, AA$tMej 
aad Ihato, are of opinion, tbat Lycargus adopted many things in 
the Cretan polity. But Poljbins will have it that thej are aB 
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MM^ad at his retarn to make use of them fo^parte. 
j^ome others be rejected/ Among the fneDds he 
Mjtined in Crete, was Thales,* with whom he had 
mtere$t enough to persuade him to go and settle at 
£^rta.: Thales was faAied for bis wisdom ami 
pdlitical abilities: he was withal a lyric poet, who 
noder colour of exercising his art, performed as great 
things as the most excellent lawgivers. For his 
o4es were so many persoasives to obedience and 
ttnenimity, as by means of melody and numbers 
they had great grace and power, they softened in^ 
sensibly the manners of the audirace, drew them off 
fiKiim 'the animosities which then prevailed, and 
Wilted them in zeal for ^ccellence and virtue. So 
^at, in some measure, he prepared the way for 
jLycui^us towards the instaruction of the Spartans* 
From Crete Lycurgus passed to Asia, desirous, as 
is s%id» to compare the loman t expense and luxury 
with Uie Cretan frugality and hard diet,, so as to 
judge what dfi^t each hsA mi their several man* 
nens and gpveroments ; . just as physicians compare 
bodies that are weak and sickly with the healthy 
a94 robust. There also, probably, he met witih 

misteken. ^ At Sparta/' says h«, in his siicth book, << the lands 
Me equally dMded among aU the dtinens ; wealth Is banished ; 
the. crown is heieditary ; whereas in Crete the contraiy (dMainp." 
But this does not prove that Lycnrgas might not take some good 
hiws and usages from Crete, and leave what he thought defective. 
There is, indeed, so great a conformity between the laws of 
liycofgns and those of Minos, that we must believe, with Strabo^ 
that.these were the fonadation of .the other. 

* This Thales, who was a poet and musician, most be distin- 
gnished from Thales the Milesian, who was one of the seven wise 
Sien of Greece* The poet lived two hundred and ifty years before 
tke/pblloaophcr. 

f The lomans sent a colony from Attica into Asia Minor, aho«t 
one thousand and fifty years before the Christian ^ra, and one 
hundred and fifty before Lycurgus. And though they might not 
be gteatly degenerated in so short a time, yet our lawgiver coidd 
judge of the e^ect which the cliiutte and Asiatieplenty had.npen 
^9^: , . : 
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HlMiieY^s poemsi wbich wcfre preserved by the pos^ 
temty of Cleophylos. Observing that many mdral 
seiileiiees, and much political knowledge were in<- 
twmixed with his stories, which had an irresistible 
ebarm, be collected them ii^ one body, and tran* 
silrribed thefn with pleasure, in order to take them 
home with him^ For his glorious poetry was not 
yef fully known in Greece; only some particular 
pieces were in a few hands, as they happened to be 
di^iersed. Lycui^us was the first that made them 
gienerally known. The Egyptians likewise i^ppose 
tiiat he visited them; and as of all their institutions 
ke was most pleased with their distinguishing the 
military men from the rest of the people,"^ he took 
the same method at Sparta, and, by separating 
from these the mechanics and artificers, he ren- 
dered the constitution more noble and more of a 
Eiece. This ass^tion ot the Egyptians is confirmed 
y some of the Greek writers. But we know of no 
one* except Aristocrates, son of Hipparchus, and a 
Spartan, who has affirmed that he went to Libya 
and Spain, and in his Indian excursions conversed 
with the OymnosopMsts^'f 

The Lacedaemonians found the want of Lycurgus 

* Tlie ancient Eg jpHans kept not onlj ihe prints and militaiy 
men, who consisted chiefly of the nobility, distinet from the rest 
of the people; bat the other employments, tIz. those of herds- 
men, shepherds, merchants, interpreters, and seamen, descended 
in particular tribes from father to son. 

4 Indian priests and philosophers who went almost naked, and 
lived in woods. The A^acftmnw were one of their sects. They 
had a great aTersicm to idleness. Apnleins tells us, every pupil of 
i^eirs was obliged to give account every day of some good he had 
dCH^e, eitlier by meditation or action, before he was admitted to sit 
down to dinner. So thoroughly were they persuaded of the trans- 
nigfaiion of the soul, and a happy one for themselves, that they 
nsed to commit themselves to the flames, when they had lived to 
satiety, or were apprehensive of any misfortune. But we are afraid 
it was vanity that induced one of them to bum himself before 
Aleza»ier the Great, and anotiiieT to do the same before Augustus 
CsBSar. 
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\km U> r^lwth. {"or tbey perceived th^t Ihfar kto^i 
hi94 Wely the title aa<l Qutwurd appeads^es <>( 
royeUty, but m ootbiog elsie diffi^red fri>m tb^ mnilit 
tude; wh^ea^ Lycurgw bad ubititie* fcow .mttart 
to gvide ^^ iiieMUre» of gQ¥0niitt«iit> and p»w«f« 
pf p^FSVis^pp, that drawee bQart$kafn)^lobiOi# 
T^ba kivig9, however, were consulted about his rotiivpk 
and they hoped that ia bm pfe«^ace tb^y abauld 
Qjcperieoce. I089 insolepce amoogtt the people. fUt 
(ui-niQg thea to a oity ibugi disposed, be immediately 
9j>plied biniself to alter the wbpli^ firame of the fm^ 
atitutioi); sensible that a partial cbwg^t wd tb* 
iptrpdviciiig of wme qew lawa, would bi of no aott 
of :9d vantage; b)it» asiu tbecaais of a body diaeaaed 
i|p4 Aill of bad h9niour8, whoM temp^raioeDt ia to 
j^. corrected apd hew formed by mediciBea> it m0» 
necessary t^ b^gin a oew vegimeu* With tbeajaawf 
timeQt(» h^ weatto Delphi, and when he bad offiarfd 
sacrifice and couBuUed the god,^ he returoad with 
^at celebrated oxacle, iu whidi the priesteaa calM 
bim, beloved qfth^ god^, and rather a god tha» d 
man. As to his request that he iBight enact good 
}aws» she told him, Apollo had hsard his request^ 
and promised that the constitution he should establish 
would he the most egDcelfent in fhe world. Thus en- 
couraged, he applied to the nobility, and desired 
them to put their hands to the work; addressing 
himself privately at first to his friends, aqd afteiv 
ward3, by degrees, tryipg tb^ di$;position qf others, 
and prepariag them to concur in the huaideaa* 

f As Minot had perauacled ih« Cretua^.ihat 3ii9 Uws weie def 
Uyered to bim fri^m Jupiter, sp Ljcui^guA, his imitator, WM HiUinf 
tQ vmke ihe SpartftRS l^elieye tbat he ^d every thing by the diie^r 
^ion of ApvUa* Other legisbtors haw found it yerj owiTeiiieiille 
propagate an opinion, th^t their institutions were fren the gada» 
For that self-love in human nature, which would but ill hava borne 
with ih^ $up0rioritj of genius that must have been ^chn»wkdg«id 
juan was^isted lawgivei', found an ease and isatisfeotion in adviiil- 
ting his new regulations, when they were said to come from heivc)). 
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plw^hf broKk of d^y, tQ strike t^lTor into. &Vli^b .fiy 
iiiiebt^.4f!3i«0 to 9n^ofl0 hiiA. tlQifqippu^ b^gpi^viw 
pr tb« n^RpM (^^WQ$typf ^ewost eipio^at'Qf Ui^ffiJ 
^tf'h^. ttuit imi) Ib9 ^^tijst fbarq in tii^ -w^)tt 
0iitofpm9(ii «nd 9a¥e jLyjQwgustb^ J^taa^i^tfu^iQ^iil 
tfc^ Mtfil^li^liiiig: of bis }i^^P, wiui^qftUed Anthmis^fm 
Upoo tb^AwtiUftpai^ i^iqg CSiimilaWp ap|»«bieQ4w9 
it 49 bf^.a 4«$I90 «g#tn»t hi^ p«i^on, too|( r^fvgffW 
tb^ (^t|&#liS(i^W«^ B«i^ k» wa^ Man ^^tiffici^ ^ 
iKMifipted ipf their wth. \Nfty,; w fw fwb bpiiMf 
c^timito, Jicigftwed in tbe w4«9't»kiQgt Iwie^ 
h»: imw 00 r0n>itrkabk for t^ g}entlQoiMM» of bi« 
diBpmitiop, tb»t Ai^aMajw, hi# p^rtPf r ia tim 
tjbfcrtia, 19^ r^lMlH^ io hay^ ^^.tdto soma tb^t w^^vf 
ptwsiiig th? y<MJ«g ki»gy y^^ Ch«fii^m ^ « ^^ 

pui^mktke hind* Amoi^ tb« ;in^^ iiew iofiftibitiow 
of LyD^j»^ufi» tbe fir^t »nd qvo^t i^pwr^i w^a tM 

' ' • ' • ■ . , " ' ^ • 

Pausanias, who live4 ii\ th« veijjn of Marciia AntoQums. 

+ The passage to wh;cli Plutarch referS] is in Plajio's thjrd book 
pY l(tws^ wber^ h^ is examining into the causes of the downfal of 
states. An Athenian is introdueed tkiia speaking to a lAt&imm^ 
nim* ^^6ome i^od, I bel^i^, m his cajre for ^ur 9tat^,>ap4ili hif 
fofasigt^t of what would happeii| ha^ gur^n j^n two kinj^s of th« 
saino ffimilyy in order that reigning jointlj) tney might govern with 
(he more n\pderation,and Sparta experience the greater triinqulllity* 
After this, when the regal authority was grown again too a^tookit^ 
and imperious, a diTine spirit residing in a human nature (i^^ 
Ljcurgus) reduced it within the bounds of equity and moderation, 
by the wise proiiision of a senate, wh^9^ ^nthorky wai to be e^^fP^ 
to that of the kings.'^ AHstotle finds fault nf ith thii circnmiitfinc^ 
in the institutifm of tbd senate, thul; the senators wero to eontinun 
for life ; for as the mind grows old with the body, be t^ionght it 
unreasonable to put the fprtun^s of the oitijQeni intp the power o( 
men who through gge might becomo incapable of i^dging« He 
likewise thought it very nnneaspnable that they Wj^ro not mftclfl 
accDaniable for their f^tt^mS'. 8Mi for tlie letter mconvenieiiiip^ 
sufficient provision seems to hi^fo^ Ihm gc^e fifl:exwflld^.by tho 
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power 6f the kii^, loo iinperiood md mureitnlMd 
oefore, and having equal authority with them, vm» 
the means of keeping them within the bounds ot 
tiioderation, and highly contributed to the preservah 
tkm of the state. For before it had been veeeii^ 
ttnd unsettled, sometimes inclining to arbitrary 
(mwer, and sometimes towards a pure democracy; 
btit this establishment of a senate, an intermediate 
body, like ballast, kept in it a just equilibrium, and 
but it in a safe posture : 4ke twenty-eight semUan 
atikering' to the kings^ whenever they saw the people 
too mcriiachingj m^, on the other hand^ supporting 
the peopki when the kings attempted to malee tk»m- 
ik^es absolute. Itiis, aciterding to Aristotle, was the 
number bf senators fixed upon, because two of the 
thirty associates of Lycurgus deserted the business 
through fear. But Spheerus tells us there were only 
twenty-eight at first entrusted with the des%n. 
SomeUiing, perhaps, there is in its being a perfect 
nnmber, formed of seven multiplied by four, and 
withal the first number^ after six, that is equal to all 
its parts. But I rather think, just so many senators 
were edited, that togetiier with the two kings, the 
whole body might consist of thirty members. 

He had this institution so much at heart, that he 
olrtained from Delphi an oracle in its behalf, called 
rhetra, or the decree. This was couched in very 
ancient and uncommon terms, which interpreted, 
ran thus : When you Juive built a temple to the SyU 
Ionian Jupiter^ and the Syllanian Mvierva^* divided 
the people into tribes and classes^ and established a 

institation of the Ephoriy wbo had it chiefij in charge to defend 
the rights of the people ; and therefore Plato adds, ^' A third bles-> 
sing to Sparta was the prince, who finding the power of the senate 
and the kings too arbitrarj and uncontroUd, contrived' the authority 
of the ^phoriM a restmint upon it," &o. 

* As no account can be given of the meaning of the word Syl^ 
hnian^ it is supposed it should be either read Seltusian^tfom Sellasia, 
a town of Leconia upon the Eurotas ; or else Hettmtan^ as madi 
asito'saf) the' Grrecian Jupiter, ftc, ' 
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wmm'^tHfi^ pefsoMrinctudhig 4ke two iA^,y&i$ 
^knU oecaaioHcdly summon the people to €m ossemMjf 
hettffeen Sah^e and Cnacionj and they sliM haw 
ike detirmmmg voice. Babyce and CDacioo we^now 
ctAlfed Oenns. But Arfetotle thinks, by Gnacion n 
mettiit the river, and by Babyce th^ bridge. Be^ 
tween tliese they held their aBsemblies, hairinff 
neither halls, nor any kind of btdlding for that pur- 
pose. These things he thought of no adyantage to 
tfaeiir couodls, bnt rather a dis-service; as they dis* 
tinted the attention, and turned it upon trifles, on 
obsenriog. the statues and pictures, the splendid 
roo6, and eirery other theatrical ornament. The 
people tims assembled had no right to propose any 
subject of debate, and were only authorized to 
ratify or. reject what might be propOsied to them by 
tbe.senateand the kings* But because, in process 
of time, the people; by additioM or retreDchments,' 
changed the ternM, and perverted the sense of the 
decrees, the kings Poiydorus and Theopompus 
inserted in i^xe rhetra IMb clause. If the peoph^ 
attempt t0 corrupt any lamy the eeneie and €^f$ 
ehudl retire: that is, they shall dissolve the assem- 
bly, and annul the alterations. And they found 
means to persuade the Sp^irtans that this too was 
ordered by Apollo; as we leam from these v^nes 
ofTyrtedUs: 

Te sons of Sparta, vbo at Pkcebvs' slirine 
Yoor humble vows prefer, atteDti?e hear 
The god's decision. O'er your beauteous lands 
Two guardian kings, a senate, and the voice 
Of the concurring people, lasting laws 
Shall with joint power establish. 

Tfa^ug^ the government was thus tempered by 
Lycurgus, yet soon after it degenerated into an 
oligarchy,/ whose power was exercised with such 
wantonness an/d violence, that it wanted indeed a 
biidle, as Plato expresses it. This curb they found 
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ip the m^miy Xff A» Bpkirh* abovt « liX«n|red W 
thirty je9g» ailer Lyoun^a. £lata8 wm the fii^ 
i|ii?ejstad:with tbf8 dignity, io the reign of TheopomT 
pu9 ; wbp» when lii^ vvife iq>bmided hii»^ tlmt he 
wovid l^aye the regal p<m9r td his childreoiesb than 
he reqeired it, replied. Nay, but /greater^ because 
more iasting* , And, in fact, the prerogativei so 
stripped Qf.all extravagant pretensions, no longer 
oeca«ioned either envy or dangw U> its possessors* 
By these means they escaped the 'miseries which 
heifel the Mespenian and Argive kings, vho wouid 
90t in the l^ast relax the severity of their poiver in 
fav(mr.iu^l be people* Indeed, from nothing ndore 
does the wisdom and foresight of Lyenrgns appear^ 

f Herodotc^, (L i. t. 65,) and XenopJiQii, {(ie JSfli^- iffic*} tdl 
118, the . Ephori were appointed by Xjicurgus himself. But tB^ 
tccomit which Plutarch gives us from Aristotle, (PoUi. 1. v.} and 
fibers of theit lieing instUmteil loDg otft^r, $eem iM#e agr^eabW 
to f?a^.. for it ii'Bo|b Jj|C(alj) that; tfcurga^ ifht in aU th^bigf 
endeavoured tpMipport; the arietooracy, an4'kft th^ peoj^Ie .onljf 
(3)e right of assepting or dissenting to what was proposed to them, 
would i^point a kind of tribunes of the people, to be masters as it 
wm both of the khigs and the a^ate* Sbm^y indeed, suppose tba 
Ephmi to iiit?e beton at first the KiQg'i friend, 4^ ^htNU thejr de* 
legated their anthgrity, wheo they were ohH^ed to he ia tliA fi^. 
But It is very clear that they were elected by the people out of * 
6ieir own body, and sometimes out of the very dregs of. it ; for the 
boldest dtizea, whoever'he was^ was ibo^t likely to be chosen to 
this office, which was intended as a check on the. senate and the 
kings. They were five in number, like the Qumquevirt in the repub- 
lic of Carthage. They were annually elected, and, in order to effect 
any thing, the unanimous voice of the college was requisite. Their 
authority, though well designed at first, came at length to be in a 
manner boundless. They presided in popular assemblies, collected 
their sufirages, declared war, made peace, treated with foreign 
princes, determined the number of forces to be raised, appointed 
the funds to maintain them, and distributed rewards and punish- 
ments in the name of the state. They likewise held a court of 
juaitiQe, inquired into the oonduot of all magistrates, inspected Into 
the behaviour and education of youth) had a paiticular jurisdictlooi 
over the Helotes^ and in short, by degrees^ drew the whole admi- 
nistration Into their hands. They even went so far as to put king 
Agi« to death under a form of justice, and were themselreaat )ast 
Ullfd by CledmeoM^ 
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thiuvfiH>aritba dwirdctly g^Jertantaii, ttkl llie taMl 
^lAderstandiiig that nabsisted betiveentlie }augnmii 
peofde^of MeMcim and A^ds« Migbbowioff 6ti|tedi 
and : zdlatefl ia< Mood to Sparta Fw; jeisjat inl 
tlMijr. wiene ia all venpeots equal to^fatr^ abd posaesscdi 
of a better ooatitnf ^ aud • yet pretetvid no laating 
baippineBft, bat, tbrough the iaaoleDce ol tba^ kiugcr 
and diaobedkaiceal the people^ were faattUBtad'widi 
fevpettttal troubles^ they qiad^e it -Teiy endemU that 
it i»M YeaUy-a felicity moreitbanihumad^ia bksmiig 
ficon b6avM tei the Spariada, to iahe-mlegMBtop 
wfabikaawab. well bow to fr a«M tod iempefiAuAt 
gOMrdmciatil^i&ft tbteawacl atievedt of alatevdateu 
AbecMdland hdlderpditioal toteiipriae o£1^cuim 
gadV'v^^vt^'V divtsioa of tb«: toidsi F*y ihe ioimdr' 
a. pwod igfM WB i » iilcqiiality» tbe^city ovcffohatsed wi(^ 
many indigent persons, who had no land, and tbe 
wealtii oeiitr€idm»ik^ faainAaof Jtfew; 'Dei^rmined, 
iberelnre^^ tq rodt;oat tbe evite of insoleao^ eMfr 
ivairioe/.aflkl kiitfuty) and. tlfoce distobfpora ^- a atatei 
stiit mope ihwtente add fatai, 1' 'memi poverty ancb 
lichea, he pereosded them to oancet allibi^nier diri* 
9iona of^laad, aod to make oew ones, in aach iv 
]Moaerthatthayitti%htbe«pef|tast^ in: <heir 

possessions and way of living. Hence, if they were 
aofbitMtaw <tf diatiootioti they m^ht seek: it in virtue^ 
as no other difference was left between theiky, btft^ 
that which arised from the dishonour of base actfona 
and tbe praise of good ones*. His proposal wa$ put 
in. practice; He made nine thousand lots for the 
feffitoirjf of Sparta, which he distributed among so" 
many citizens, and thirty thousand' fdr the inhabi- 

^ WbateVer Fhitai'eh might menii hf Tttvru fuv w m^v^ it is 
(tertaia flifftii kinglj; power wd» a%elwliijd in th« suites of MesMnei 
aflt^ Ai^ long If^lbre tiMi i&mi of Lyeiiifvs the^ lawgiT^r, and a 
dettoentoy'liftd talcen place in .fboso dtiesli Ilid^ed^ tlioflo t^tki^ 
aipeHoDced great internal tfonbles^ not only whtte; iiader tiM^ 
gotemnient of^kfngs^ but when in the forib of oomMowW^kUhs^ and' 
never) afi^ t&e time of hjcuxegaa^ made any figure e^onl id 
Lacedaemon* 
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tarfsrctf 4he jpwt. of JLacovim. ffivi Bomsxaayite 
nadejonly dxitfaouM^ fQr:tbeuTitgr»)aiid ikmt 

Polydorns added tkree thousand afterwards ; otben^ 
tiial Polydoros doubled the auuiber appointoi ihg^ 
Lycorgusy ^hidi were only four thousand &vm biuih 
^ed. Each lot was capable ofproduobig^OBeyear 
with aoother) sefeaty bushels of gtam.ior-'Qaich 
vian,* and twelve for each woman^. besides a. quan* 
tity of wine and oil in proportion. Siich apnmsioii 
th% thought sufficient for health and a good hafeit 
of body, and they wanted nothing mone* A story 
goes, of our iegislatm^ that^oiae time after. returning 
from a journey through the fields, just leaped, and 
seeing the shocks standing parallel *and equal, he 
amil^, and said to some that were by, M^w Uk^.is 
Liaccma to on. €9tale nmly dumM ammmg anmy 
krcstkersi 

. Afkerthis, he attempted to divide also the jtaoYe- 
ables, IB order to take away all i^pearaM:e of 
inequality ; but he soon perceived that they could, 
not bear to have their goods direcdy. tiaken ftom 
them, and therefore took another me&od, co.unter- 
working their avarice by a stratagem*! First he 
stopped the cuerency of the gold and silver coin^ 

eBf aflianismeantajiaiterofaiaMllf, wbdse hoaieliold Wtt 
t»«ib8istup<iB these WTenty basheU. 

\ For a long time after Ljcurgus, the Spartans gloriooslj opposefl 
the growth of avarice : insomuch, that a young man, wno had 
bought an estate at a great advantage, was called to account for it, 
and a fine set mpon him. For, be^es the injustice he was gidity 
9f in buyjiig a thing for.leas than it was worth, th^ judged tl|%t 
he was too desirous of gain, since his mind was employed iti getting^ 
at an age when others thiuK of nothing but spending. 

But when the Spartans, bo longer satisfied widi^ their ownr ter- 
ritories, (as Ljcttigus had enjoined them to be) came to be engaged 
&a foreign, wars^ their money not being passable in other countriei, 
ibey foond themsehes obliged to apply to the Persian^^hosegqld 
and silver dazzled their eyes* And their covetousn^ss grew at 
length so infamous, that it occasioned the proverb mentioned by 
Plato, One may see a great dejtlpf money carried Mo Laeedemofh 
hut one never seen any ofU brought out again* 
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Md Mflbrad that tbejr 0hmM'k^d^ 
oaiy : then to a great quantity aiid weight of thb h6 
assigned bat a small value; so .that to lay up ten 
mkue/^,^ whole room was required^ and to remaTe 
it, nothing less than, a yoke of oxed. When tbjb 
became current, many kinds of injustice ceased: in 
Lacedsemon. Who would steal or take a briber who 
wonld defraud or rob, when he could not conceal 
the booty ; when he coold neither be dignified by 
the possession of it, nor if cut in pieces be senred by 
Its use? ^ For we are told that when hot, tbey 
quenched it in vin^ar, to make it brittle and uiir 
malleable, and consequmitly unfit for any other ter* 
vice. In the next place, he excluded unpn^tabie 
and superfluous arts : indeed, if he had not done 
this, most of them would have fallen of themselte% 
when the new money took place, as the manufactures 
could not be disposed of. Their iron cmn. would 
not pass in the rest of Greece, but was ridiculed afl4 
despised; so that the Spartms bad no.me$iis ci 
purchasing any foreisn or curious wares ; npr* did 
any merchantHihip mmule in their harbours. Then 
were not even to be found in all their country either 
sophists, wandering fortune-tellers, keepers of in- 
femous houses, or dealers in gold and silver trin- 
kets, because there was no money. Thus luxury^ 
losing by degrees the means that ch^shed and 
supported it, died away of itself: even tfiey who 
had great possessions, had no advantage from them, 
sinqe they could not be displayed in public, but 
must lie useless, in unregarded repositories. Hence 
it was, that excellent workmanship was shown in their 
useful and necessary furniture, as beds, chairs, and 
tables ; and the Lacedaemonian cup called cothon^ 
as Critias informs us, was highly valued, parlici|« 
larly in campaigns : for the water, whicb must then 
Of necessity be drank, though it 'would often otheT- 



* £n.^$.\Qd.tiiei&ng. 
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hf the doloiir oSthB(6ttp,md the thick put ^topftrng 
mt tbeshelting britit, it cdoie clcfar^ to tb« lips« Of 
tiiese improvements-tlitilawgivcp wuthe cansef^for 
the workmen- hairing nomoreemployiaehtiadistterii 
4rf mere ouriofttty, ^howiMi the excdleiice of theii* 

I' I>emroiiB to compSfete the coliquwt of> luxury^ aaift 
ttdltetaiitiatd the lord of riobM^be iiitn>duc6d'atbiBA 
itiiiUtiitkm» itbich ufa8:\f isely enough and iogeaioiisl^ 
OMllttivedl fThffis was the> iW0;af pabHc tables^* 
^dvete all wete to eat ifrGOtnoKmof the Bmati mo$t^ 
a'tut niieh kmA& of it ait w«re appointed by law. At 
^e same time^ ibey M^m^forhiddeli to eU; at homei 
upon t^xpenaiVe coachea and tablesy to call in the 
gft^istamr^ Af buteUers and dooks, or to fatten tike 
fOl'ac}ob6i4iiiiiuifiilsr tn private. For so not only their 
^iitin^ra treuld becdrrupied, bat their bodies dimr^ 
^^A; abandoned to <all maniier of senenalky audi 
AisMiluMtieai, they -mmlA teqtike long aleep, warib 
Wifti«> and the saaiKeiindulgenceas in perpetual side* 
m»iii^ To effl^cK ttita w» eertaivnly vdry greats but 
It wias gfeatisr stilly t6 smum rieb« fitom. rapine and 

..♦••. . , . . '. 

~*''^ j^enpption 8«ems to hftve penetratedf fMh^r into tlie reaS^cMi 6i 
tKii» instiiatioti ^an Bti^ oAchr ^tftbor, as indeed he Mad' lleffet 
^fMlrttrtiity tddo% aieiHesi^ daly lay, that this was tDieqded td 
r^Qi^s ln^ttrj)) hot he verf vf if ely renailLSi that it iva» also in- 
tended to. serve for a kind of school or academy, where the young 
Vere instructed hy the old, the former relating the great things 
ttitit h«d been peifoM^d t^lthhi thdr raemdrj, aird tbefreby et-* 
titangthe grdwiAg geniaMidoa 14 dMtfjuMi tliemselte* hjper^ 
lonnftnices eqwiUy great v 

- Bttt as it was found impracticable for all the citizens to eat in 
common, when the number o^ them came to exceed the number of 
the lots of land, Dadef thinks it might have been bettef if th« 
hkwgiver had ordained that thosepaMic-tMiles should be maintained 
tt the expense of the pnbMc, as it wa^ doi^&in Crete* But it mnsi 
bo conudered, that^ while the discipline of Lycurgus was kept up 
in its purity, they provided against any fuconvenience from the 
increase of citizens, by sending out colonies, and Lacedsmon was 
not burdened with pdbr till thfe d^cIeni^On of that state. 
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firofti envy, ^s Theophrastus exprefsses it, or rather 
bjr their eating iu common^ and by the frugality of 
their table, to take from riches their very being. 
For what use or enjoyment of them, what peculiar 
display of magnificence could there be, where the 
poor man went to the same refreshment with the 
rich ? Hence the observation, that it was only at 
Sparta where Plutus (according to the proverb) was 
kept blind, and, like, an image, destitute of life or 
motion. It must further be observed, that they bad 
not the privilege to eat at home, , and so to come 
without appetite to the public repast: they thade a 
point of it to observe any one that did not ^at and 
drink with them, and to reproach him as an intern*^ 
perate and efieminate person that was sick of the 
common diet 

The rich, therefore, (we are told) were more ot 
fended with this regulation than with any other, 
and, rising in a body, they loudly expressed their in- 
dignation : nay, they proceeded so far as to assault 
Lycui^us with stones, so that he was forced to fly 
from the assembly and take refuge in a temple. 
Unhappily, however, before he reached it, a young 
man named Alcander, hasty in his resentments, 
thoogh not i^herwise ill-tempered, came up with 
bim, and, npon his turning round, struck out one of 
his eyes with a stick. Lycurgus then stopped short, 
and, without giving way to passion, showed the 
people his eye beat out, and his face streaming with 
blood. They were so struck with shame and sorrow 
at the sight, that they surrendered Akander to him, 
and conducted him home with the utmost expressions 
of regret. I^ycurgus thanked them for their care of 
his person, and dismissed them all except Alcander. 
He took him into his house, but showed him no ill 
treatment either by word or action ; only ordering 
faim to wait upon him, instead of his usual servants 
and attendants. The youth, who was of an ingenn- 
ous disposition, without murmuring, did as he was 
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coitlmanded. Living in tiita nianner with Lycurgusi 
and having an opportanity to observe the miUneoi 
and goodness ojf his heart, his strict temperance.and 
kidefatigable industry, he told his friends tkat 
Lycni^ns was not that prond and severe man he 
might have been taken for, but, above all others^ 
gentle and engaging in his behaviour. This, thea^ 
wafi the ohastisemeiit, and this punishment he saf* 
fered, of a wild and head-strong young man to be^ 
come a very modest and prudent citizen* In memory 
of his misfortune, Lycurgus built a temple to l#i'* 
Hferva OptUefisi so called by him from a term which 
the Dorians use for the eye. Yet Dioscorides, who 
wrote a treatise concerning the Lacedeemoman 
g^vernnaent, and others, relate, ^that his eye was 
hurt, but not put put, and that he built the temple 
tn gratitiide to the goddess for his cure. , However, 
the Spartans never carried staves to their assemblies 
afterwards. 

The public repasts were called by the Cretans 
Andria ; but the Lacedaemonians styled them PM- 
dituif either from their tendency to fnendship asd 
tnntual benevolence, pkidiiia being used iast^Mi of 
pkilitia; or else from their teaching fru^lity and 
'pdr^monyy which the word pheido signifies. Birt it 
« not at all impossible, that the first letter .might by 
some means or other be ad;ded, and so /lAitfi^ take 
place of editia, which barely signifies eatifig. There 
were fifteen persons to a table, or a few more or less. 
Each of them was obliged to bring in monthly a 
bushel of meal, eight gallons of wine, five pounds &£ 
cheese, two pounds and a half of figs, and a little 
money to buy flesh and fish. If any of them faap* 
pened to offer a sacrifice of first fruits, or to kill 
venison, he sent a part of it to the public table : fdr 
after a Bacrifice or hunting, he was at liberty to Map 
M home : but the rest were to appear at tbe>tt&nMd 
place. For a long time this eating in common was 
observed with great exactness : so that when king 
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Agfis netovfied fVotn % successful exp^ition agUmt 
the AtheDiiins, afYd from a desire to sup H^th Ins 
wife, requited to have his portion at home,* tbt 
^>dlemiircfks reftjsed to seud it:t '^^y* wheft, through 
resentment; he neglected the day following, to omt 
the ^crliice usiial on occasion of victory, (h^y set a 
^e upon hitn. Children also were introdaced at 
thtese public tables, as so many schools ofsobriety^ 
There l^y heard discourses concemmg government, 
and were instif acted in the most liberal breediii^. 
There they ^ere allowed to jest without scurrility, 
ai|id were Hdt to take it ill when the raillery was w- 
turned. For it was r^ck&ned worthy of a liacedie^ 
wik>n>im to ^ea¥ ^ Jest: hmt if any one's partletice 
lailed, heli^only «o desire them to foe quiet, add 
they left off imtoediately. When they first entered, 
the oldest ta&a present pointed to the door, and saidv 
'Nofd wof^ spoitm in this c^mpmy goes out thm^B. 
The adhfitting^ any man) to a particular table wan 
kinder^ the foHowitig regulation. Each meniber- of 
tfoat smail soeiMy took a little ball of soft Wead in 
his hand. This be ^as to drop, without sayiaj^ a 
word, into a vessel called eaddo^y which the waiter 
carH^d ufKxi his heSEid. In case he approved of tb^ 
eandtdate, he did it without altering the igure, if ^ 
liot, he first pressed it ^t in his handv for a flatted *" 
batl was ooo^idered as a negative. And if but one 
gtich wa^fdund, the person was not admitted, as 
«hey thought it proper that the whole company 
^hookl %e satisfied with each othej, He who was 
thus refectedv was said to have no luck in the caddos^ 
The dish that was in the highest esteem amcHigst 
^cftH was the btiack broth. The old men were so 

.♦ The kings of Spartji had always double commons allowed 
'iflieni ; not that thej were permitted to indulge their appetites more 
•dbAti otiiers, but' that they might have an opportunity of sharing 
dU^ir pioi^tion frith $ane hmte man whom they cfacwe to diattogaish 
with th»t honour. 

- f The Polemarchs were those who had commanded the army 
aader tb^ kings. The principal men In the state »hri^ divided 
the eommoDS. - > 
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fond of it, that they ranged themselves on one' side 
and eat it, leaving the meat to the young people. It 
is related of a king of Pontus,* that he purchased a 
Lacedaemonian cook, for the sake of this broth. But 
ivh^i he came to taste it, he strongly expressed his 
dislike ; and the cook made answer, &V, to make tkU 
broth i'elish^ it is necessary first to bathe in the Jiu- 
rotas. After they had drank moderately, they went 
home without lights. Indeed, they were forbidden 
to walk with a light either on this or any other oc- 
.casion, that they might accustom themselves to 
march in the darkest night boldly and resolutely; 
Siich was the order of their public repasts. 

Lycurgiis left none of his laws in writing ; it was 
ordered in one of the Rhetr^e that none should be 
written* For what bethought most conducive to 
thie virtue and happiness of a city, wais principles 
interwoven with the manners and breeding of the peo- 
ple. These would remain immoveable^ as founded 
in inclination, and be the strongest and most lasting 
tie ;.and the habitsVhich education produced in the 
youth, would answer in each the purpose of a law- 
giver. As for smaller matters, contracts about pro- 
perty, and whatever occasionally varied, it was bet- 
ter not to reduce these to a written form and un- 
alterable method, but to suffer them to change with 
the times, and to admit of additions or retrenchments 
at the pleasure of persons so well educated. For he 
resolved the whole business of legislation into the 
bringing up of youth. And this, as we have ob- 
served, was the reason why one of his ordinances 
forbad them to have any written laws. 

Another ordinance levelled against magnificence 
and expence, directed that the ceilings of iiouses 
should be wrought with no tool but the a^^e, and the 
doors with nothmg but the saw. For, as £pami« 
nondas is reported to have said afterwards, of his 
table; Treason lurks not under such a dinner^ so Ly- 

* This story is elsewhere told by Plutarch of Dionysius the tyrant 
of Sicily ; and Cicero confirms it^ that he was the person. 
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Ctirg^qs perceived before hinit that 8nch a bouse 
adipits of Qo luxury and needless splendour. Indeed,' 
no tnan could be so absurd, as to bring into a dwel* 
lini^so^honiely aod'siniple, bedsteads with silver feet, ^ 
purple covertetSygolden cups, and a train of expense 
that follows these: but all would necessarily have 
the bed suitable to the room, the coverlet of the bed 
avid^tfae rest of! their utensils and furniture to that. 
Fbom this^ plain sort of dwdlings, proceeded the 
queteibn of Leotycbidas the elder to b]»host, whetij 
h^'wipped' at Gdrinth, and saw the ceiling of the 
r6oin very* splendid and curiously wmi^ht, H^iether 
tre€$ grew square m his country.^ 

* A third ordinance of Lycurgus was, that tbey^ 
sboqld; not often make war against the same, enemy^ 
Irest^ by being frequently put upon defending thmiKi 
selves, they too should become able warriors in tlieir 
tarn* And this they most blamed king Agesilaiis 
for afterwards, that by frequent and continued incur- 
sioBS into Bosotia,! he taught the Thebans to make 
bead against the Lacedaemonians. This made An^ 
taleidasssy; when he saw him wounded, The The- 
bans pay you well for making them good soldiers^ 
who neither weretmUing nor able tojight you before. 

, These ordinances he called Rhetra^ as if they had 
bem oracles and deci^ees.of the Deity himself. 
. As for the education of youth, which he looked 
upon as the greatest and most glorious work of a 
lawgiver, he began with it at the very source, taking 
into consideration their conception and birth, by re^ 
gtil^ting the marriages. For be did not (as Aristotle 
says) desist from his attempt to bring the women 

* ♦ TWs Is rendered by the former Eoglish translator, »» If 
Leotjehidas's quesdon proceeded from ignorance^ whereas it was 
really an arch sneer tipoa the sumptupus and expensive buildings 
of Corinth. 

^ This appeared plainly at the battle of Leuctra, where the 
Laceda&moBians were overthcovrn by Epaminondas, and • lost their 
klngXleombrotaS) togetl^r with the ftowejp of their army^ 
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under sober ruled. They Had» nideedy assnmed grrat 
Ijberty and power on account of the fnequent iiiKpe^. 
ditiotts of their husbaadSi fduring which tbeyi/wiere 
left aole mistresses at hornet and so gainedtan: uttdiiie) 
deference: and improper titles; but iiot^^^ithalafidnig 
this he took all possible care o( them*! He^ Asdered} 
the virgins to exercise themselves in 9Utining,' wriest 
ling) land throwing quoits and darts ; 'that thrir bodiM; 
faein^ strong and vigoroua^ the cfaildraai itft^rwaeds 
produced from them ibight be the same; andii^Bt^i 
tfatis fortified by exercise, they migbt^the better«npri 
port^e pangs of childfaintb, and. be d^ered ^iAe 
safety. In order to take away, the exeessine i^a^. 
devnesl^ aiid delicacy of the Sex, tbe cons^ae0okof 
a recluse Ufe» he accustomed the virgina occasiotndl)F; 
to be seen naked as well as the yosing oied, and^tet 
dance and sbg in their presence oacerteini festivals*: 
There tliey sometimes indulged in a Httle raillery^ 
upon diose that had mis-behaved thearsdires,: audi 
sometimes they sungencommmsopsuchasdcsenedi 
ibem, thus exciting in the young men ^n useluL earn-*. 
lation and love of glory. For he who was ^raised 
for his bravery and celebrated amovig tbc virgiMi^ 
went away perfectly happy : while tketr satirical 
glances thrown out in spoil, were no less cuttiiig' 
than serious admonitions; especially:. as the kii^ 
and senate went with the other citizens to see all 
tiiat passed. Aa for the virgins appearing ndke^ 
there was nothing, dii^racefhl in it, because everjft 
thing was conducted with modesty, and without oMi 
indecent word or action. Nay it caused a simpli'-^ 
dty of manners and an onnlatioa for the best hafaife 
of body; their ideas too were naturally enlarged, 
while they were not excluded from their «h«ure of 
bravery and honour. Hence they were fumisked 
with sentiments and language, such as Gorgt) the 
wife of Leonidas is said to have made use of. Whet^ 
a woman of another country said to her, Yeu qf 
Lacedanum are the only women in ihe world, thai 
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"ii^. tie men ;' siie answered, We Me themihf. tmmtm 
tktahtingfmthmen, . 

Tbese ptil»Uc danocs and other exencuu^s of the 
^^wmg maidees naked^ in sight of the yowa^.mem, 
iMre, foweoimv iDaenti^M'to marriege: aniiv to uae 
PlatQ's expresfeioa, drefw.iheiD alooiodt as neeessaril j 
fay the atimottofi8;o£ love, as a. gqoniatiibal concluf 
taoB fnUowa from the premises. T^i. encourage it 
still VEkOlOd; some marks of infamy were set opon those 
that eoittiooed bachelers.^ For they irere notpen- 
iHilledto see these exercises of the naked virgms; 
a»d the mttgtstrates commaiided them to msurch 
Miked.Doand the ailrket^Iace in the winter, :aod 
. to' sing a soog composed against thenriselTes, wlmrfi 
espreased ho^w justly they were punished for their 
disobedience ta the laws. They wase aiso depmed 
of tha^ honour and respect which the yoiinger peo^ 
pie paid to the old ; so that mobody found fuiltwitli 
what was said to Dereyllidiis, though. an emiiieit 
oommander. It seems^ when he came one day into 
c^ompany, a young man, instead of rising iip.an4 
givmgplUce, told him, Y4>i^ have no child to gwe 
ptacetome^uihenlanioU. * 

. In their marriages, the hridegroom carried . off the 
bride by violence ; and she was .never^choaen in a 
tender age,^ bat when she bad airriyed at fiiU mai- 
tarity. Then the woman that had the :directton of 
the wedding, cat the bride's hair close .t6 the skio^ 
dressed' her in mans clothes, laid her upon a mat^ 
trass, and left her. in the dark. The hridegroom^ 
neither op)wtesed with wine nor. enervated witA 
luxury, but perfectly sober, as having always aup^cfd 

' a THe time of tnarrkge was (ilted \ and If a man did not marr^ 
wfatn he tvM of f«ll age, he was MalHe to a prosecution % as were suoh 
also who nuurKied above or below th^mselTes. Suc^ as had thref 
children had great immunities ; and those that had four were fre^ 
from all taxes. Virgins were married without portions, b^cani^e 
beither want should hinder a man, nor riches induce him, to marry 
contrary to his inclinations. 
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at the commoti table,* went in priTatdy, atiti«d her 
girdle, and carried her to another bed; HaVii^ 
sfayed there a short time, be modestly i^(tred*ti> his 
usual apartment, to sleep with the other yoong men : 
and observed the same condact afterwards, apend^ 
iiigthe day with bis compainons, and refiDaing»biti>* 
self with them in the night, nor evidn' visiting his 
bride but with great caution aiad apprebeoimos «€ 
being discovered by the rest of the family ; the bride 
at the same time exerted all her art to contrive coikv 
vc^ient opportunities for their private ttieetinga And 
this they did not for a short time only, but aotne of 
them even had children before tiiey had an interview 
%ith their wives in the day time. * This kind of coni'^ 
tiierce not only exercised th^ir temperance and chas^ 
tity, but kept their bodies fruitfaU and the first ar* 
doqr of theif love fresh and unabated ; for as they 
were not satiated like those that are always with 
their wives, there still was place for unextinguished 
desire. When he had thus established a proper re^ 
l^rd to modesty ahd decorum with respect to mar^^ 
riage, he was equaily studious to drive* from that 
state the vain and womanish passion of jealousy* 
by making it quite as reputable to have children in 
common with persons of merit, as to avoid all oflfen^ 
aive freedom in their own bebavkmr to their wives; 
He laughed at those ^o revenge with wars mid 
bloodshed the communication of a married woman's 
&vonrs ; and allowed, that if a man in yeai^s should 
havQ a young wife, he might introduce to her some 
handsome and honest young man, whom he most ap^ 
Approved of, and when she had a child of this generous 
race, bring it up as his own. On the other hand, he 
allowed, that if a mao of character should entertain 
a passion for a married woman on account of her mo- 
desty and the beauty of her children, he might treat 
with her husband for admission to her company,* 

* In this case the kings iirere excepted ; for they were not at 
liberty to lend their wives. r 
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ihitf so plantkig in a beattty4>earii}g soil, fieiBigbl 
pMduce exoeltent <stiiidren» Ibe oon^^Aial ofiiir|iiiing 
of exceUent puents* For id the first ptaee, Lyew^ 
gios ccm«iderad children^ not so much the property 
ctf their papeotoy as ofthests^; nrnd tbevefore H 
^oold not have .them beg^t by ^erdiiiaryperaom, but 
hy the best meta in it. In the next place^ he dbeerved 
tbe rraaity aiul> absttrdity of odier Mti^nB^ whbra 
people, study to have their horses and dojgs :of the 
^oest breed they can procure, dther by ' interest or 
money ; . wd yet keep their wives shot up» that they 
way have children by none but themsdves, though 
tliey may happen to be doting, decnpsd, or infiriiii 
Asif childrai, when sprung firem a bad stbek^^aod 
eootequentl^ good for nothing, were/no detriment 
to those whom they belong to» and who have the 
trouble of bringing them up, nor any advalit^t 
vrben w^U descended and of a gen^^us disposition. 
These regulations tmiding tosecoris a. healthy^ off* 
epringt and conseqaently beneficial <to the ^tate,; 
iwere so iar from encouraging tbat Jicentiousaess of 
llie "women which prevailed afterwards, that adulter^ 
was not known amongst'them. A saying, lipon this 
subject^ of Gerada^ an ancient Spartan; is thus re- 
]iated* A stranger had asked him, tVhat punish^ 
m^^ their law ajymnted far adulterers? He answer- 
ed, Mjffriemlf there are no adulterers in &ur eemntry: 
The other replied. But what^ if there shmdd he one! 
Why theny says Geradas, he mmt forfeit a bull so 
Hrge that he might drink of the Euroias from th$ 
top of M0fmt .Taygelue. When the stranger ex«i 
pressed his surprise at this, and said, How can such 
a bull be found? Geradas answered with a smile, 
Motv can an adulterer be found in Sparta ? This is 
the account we have of their marriages. 

It was not left to the father to rear what children 
lie pleased, but he was obliged to carry the child to 
a place called Lesche, to be examined by the most 
uncient men of tbe tribe^ who were assembled there. 
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If itiiwatt Strang and Iwell prbportiqiiedi tl|efy>gs^p# 
orders for its 4efiloQaik»> and auigmd it mm iot'^hm 
iMe tlkQuwiid shares of. Imi ; but if it waaiwaakljr 
aud defipnnedi they ordered iliobe thnyw&iDtx>(dBir 
frfaee caUad; Jbrnthetm^ -wUcIi m « 4m^ caifcfnutleiur 
tb€l uiQiwtaifi Tagrgetaa: ooiMsliidiog tbal^ xUMAfkmM. 
be no ad vailtage either to itself or tai the piibU<vaino^ 
iiatilfe bad not givea^ it at ij*st laBy ^attmigtb :or goodU- 
aM»#.of constitntion^* . For Ike saitie reason^ tl^traf 
men did dot wash, their iiew*bora infants with walef^ 
balivoth wine» thas making some trial of Aeirtabit 
of body ; JmagiDiog that sickly aad ^pil^itic chiif> 
* dreii sink ' aod die under the experiofteat^ Miliila 
healthy bedame nmre vigorous aad hardy. Greiit 
oare and! art was also exerted by the narsMvfor, «a 
tbey neter swathed the in&nts, their limbs had^a 
freer tnm^ and their couoteDaaceaa more libemlair^ 
besides, they used them to any sort of meat« to. bav^ 
no>tmors in the dark, uor txi. he. afraid df being 
aloQO, and to leave all ill bmumr and unvmnljr 
crying. Hence people of othev countries puMbased 
liQC^ds^noniaa nurses for their chiltirra ; and Alei*- 
biades the Athenibn is said to have been tnirwd by 
Aaiyclto a Spartan; But if he was fortunate in a 
nurse, he was i^ot so in a preceptor; for Zopyrns^ 
appointed to that office by Pwictos, Was, as Plato 
tells ns» no better Qualified /than a. common, slatei 
The Spartan children wierenot' in that maimer, under 
tutors purohased or hired with money, nor wen^, the 

E areata at lib^ty to. educate tham as they pleaei^ \ 
ut as soon as they were seven years ^d^ Lyeurgna 

* The, general expediency of thjs law may well be disputed, 
thoagh it suited the martial constitutKnt of Sparta * sitiiie matif 
persons of weak constitlitbiis itiake np^ In (ngefiuity what^ Hh^f 
want in strength, and so become m^re^ lalual^t WephemQf.the 
commnniiy than the most robust« It seems, howeter, to hate had 
one good effect, viz. making women very careful^ dariog their 
pregnancy, of either eating, drinking or exercising to eitceSs. • tt 
made them also excelleni nnrses, iL&l» observed just belo^tk- • • -^ 
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dMbr^ dMm ^to be enrolled in coo^^aniei, wtet%» 
tbeif irer^fidl kept uaderitlie same ordev and dMm^^ 
pUm^! and liad their eKeneiedtf and recreattmiB iiii 
cennoil* : »lie ^bo diowed tbe moit condoct and* 
eoumkff^ amoiignk thedi, was aaMteeapUuin of th^' 
cetaopany.. Tbe seat kept their ey« nponi blm^' 
obeyed his Orders, and bore with patience the ptK 
niehment he inflicted : so that their whoAi edncatlod 
was an iexdrcicie of obedience. The ' old men were* 
present at their diversions, and often snggested some 
oooasioaof dispotie or qucirrel, that 'they might ob- 
aerv^ with esacbsess the spirit of each, and their 
fimuDeBs in battle. 

As for learning,*^ they had just what was flftiso^ 
lately necessary. AH the fest of tbeir edncatiov 
was calculated te make them sobject to oommand^ 
tD endure laboot^ to fightaind conquer. They added, 
therefore, to their disoipline, as the^ adraneed in 
age ;cuttiii|g' their Imir very close, making them go 
barefoot* and play, for the most part, quite nak^ 
At twelva years of age* their nnder garment was 

* ThB plakiiiMB of their maiuiecs* and th«ir belsg io^«ry iiiioh- 
addicted |o w«r, mada the iiiusedteDioiiiaii^ If S9 foiid of ike icieaoeft 
tliaa ^e rest of the Greeks. If t)iej wrote to be read, and spoke^ 
to be understood, it was all they sought. For tliis, the Athenians, 
who were excessi^ly rain of their lemniAg, held them ^ great 
eoBtenpt; intmnoh. thait Thacydides himsolfi kk drawing Uto' 
chaiBcter of Bra^i^aa, says, H& 9p^k^ vpnU^^wug^ Jbr. LticpdamOf^i 
nian» On this occasion, it h proper to mention the answer of a 
Spartan to a learned Athenian, who upbraided him with the igno- 
rance of his country : AU you iojf may he true^ and yet U amounts 
to no marsj thm that we only amongUthe Qfeeki ke^e loomed no 
eotf emtomejrom yotu The Spartans, howefer, had a force aad< 
poignancy of expression, which cnt down all the flowers of studied' 
ele^oe. This was the consequence of their concise way of speak*/ 
ing) and their encosuragfaig, on alt ocoasions, decent repartee. • A«<ii 
-mem in Ao greater cfcdit with them than scienees. Theatrical di-*^ 
yenioDS fosnd no countenance ; tenperance and exercise made the 
physicisn unnecessary ; their justice left no room fov the practice^ 
of the lawyer; and all the trades that minister to luxury were 
unknown. As for agriculture, and such mechanic business as w«^ 
ahsidirtely nefiesaaqr,. it was left to the slares». 
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taken away^ ^nd but one upper one u jeir. allowed 
them. Hence they were necessarilj ' dirty ior/ their 
p^rsonBy and not indulged the great fiivckif of baths 
and oils, except on soAiei particular dayitioftiiei year. 
They eleptin companies, on beds made of the .taps 
Qf reeds, which they gathered with their own hapcis, 
without knives, and brought from the bauUs lof^tfae 
Eurotas* In winter they, were permitted to add a 
little tbistlerdowiH as. that seemed '4d. have : some 
wurmthinit . •. .. . . . - 

. At, this age, the most distinguished amongst them 
became the^fkvourite compamons <^ the elder;*' and 
the old men attended more constantly, flieir places 
of exercise, observing their trials of strlei^th and 
wit, not slightly and in a cursory^ manner, but as their 
fathers, guardians; a^id governors: ao that there was 
neither time noi^ place, where persons were wanting 
1^ instruct and chastise them* One of the best and 
ablest ilien in the city was, moreover, appointed in- 
spector of the yonth; iand be ^ve the; command oC 
each company to.t^e discre^test.and most spirited 
of those called Jrens. An Iren was one that had 
been two years out of the class of boys : a MelKren 
one of the oldest lads. This h-eri. then, a youth 
twenty years old, gives orders to ibose under his 
command, in their little battles, and has them to 
serve him at his house* He sends the oldest of 
them to fetch wood,' and the younger to gather pot* 
herbs: these they steal where they can find them, f 

* Though the jouth of the male 6ex were mach chesbhed and 
beloved^ as those that were to build up the future gloiy cf the 
state, jet in Sparta it was a virtuous and modest affecti^o, undnged 
with that sensuality which was so scandalous at Athens and other 
pMioes* Xenophon says, these loters li^ed with those they were 
attached to, as a father does with his children, or a brother with 
his brethren. The good effects of this part of Lycurgiis's institu-^ 
tions were seen in the union that reigned among the citizc^ns* 

'^ Not that the Spartans authorized thefts and robberies; for as 
all was in commou in their republic, those vices could have no 
place there. But the design was to accustom children ys\xo were. 
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either slily gettiog iiito gardens, or else craftily and 
warily creeping to the commOD tables. . But if any 
one be caught, he is severely flogged for negligence 
or want of dexterity. They steal too whatever vic*» 
tuals they possibly can, ingeniously contriving to do 
it when persons ai^ asleep, or keep but indifferent 
witch. If they are discovered, they are punished 
not only with whipping, but with hunger. Indeed, 
their supper is but slender at all times, that, to fence 
against want, they may be forced to exercise their 
courage and address. This is the first intention of 
theit spare diet : a subordinate one is, to make theni 
grow (all. For when the animal spirits are not too 
much oppressed by a great quantity of food, which 
stretches itself out in breadth and thickness^ they 
ntount upwards by their natural lightness, and th^ 
body easily and freely shoots up in height This 
also contributes to make them handsome : for thia 
and slender habits yield more freely to nature, which 
then gives a fine proportion to the limbs; whilst the 
heavy and gross resist her by their weight So wo^ 
uien that take physic during their pregnancy, have 
slighter children indeed, but of a finer and more 
delicate turn, because the suppleness of the matter 
more readily obeys the plastic power. However, 
these are speculations which we shall leave to others. 
The boys steal with so much caution, that one of 
them, having conveyed a young fox under his gar- 
. fflfcnt suffered the creature to tear out his bowels 
with his teeth and claws, choosing rather to die than 
to be detected. Nor does this appear incredible, if 
we consider what their young men can endure to this 

destined for war, to surprise the vigilance of those who watched 
orer them, and to expose themselves coarageonslj to the severest 
ininisbments, in case they iiuled of that dexterity which was 
fixacted of them, a dexterity that would have been attended with 
la^I effects to the morals of any youth but the Spartan, educated 
AS that was, to contemn riches and superfluities, and guprded in all 
other respects by the severest virtue. 
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day ; foar we bave 8een many of them expire under 
tW fash at the altar of i>tana OHAta* 

The /i3M, reposing biioself after Supper, used to 
order oaeof the boys to suig asong; to another lie 
put Mme question which required a judicions aii«- 
Hfvter: lor Example, N^Ati was the best m$n in the 
toitjff w, Whca he thought ^ffsuchm action? Thfe 
accustomed them from their childhood to jodge of 
the virtues^ to enter into the affairs of their country*- 
nien. For if one of them was asked, Who m a 
eood citiMn^ or who an infamoas oaoi and hesitated 
m his answer, he was considered as a boy of slow 
parts, and of asoal tbait wonki not aspire t^ hononn 
The answer was likewise to have a reason^ as^gned 
for it, and proof conceived in few words. He whoike 
a/ccount jof the matter was wrodg, l^y way of pomsh- 
meat, had his thumb bit by the Iren. The old neii 
and magistraites often attended these tittle trials, to 
gee whether the /rm exercised his antbority in a 
rational and proper Aaanner. He was permitted, in* 
deed, to inflict the pefiahies; bat when the boys 
were, gone, he was to be chastised himself, if he 
had punished them either with too much severity or 
remissness. 

. The adopters of favourites also shared both ia the 
honour and disgrace of their boys : and Ofieof them 
is said to have been mulcted by the magistrates, be- 
cmise the boy whom he had taken into his aflisctions 
let sonie ungenerous word or cry escapeiiim as he 
{ . . . 

, s This is supposed to be the Diana Taurkaj whose tftatne Ortstea 
is atii to have brought to LacedsenoD, and to whom hiunaxi victims 
were offered. It is pretended that Ljcurgus abolished these sa- 
crifices, and substituted in their room the flagellation of young men, 
wit4i whose blood the altar was, at least, to be sprinkled. But, fai 
truth, a denre of dvercomhig all the weaknesses of human nature, 
fthd thereby rendering his Spartans not only^ snperibr to their 
neighbours, but to their species, nms through many of the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus ; which principle, if well attended to, thoroughly 
explains them,' and without attending to 'which It Is impossible to 
give any account at all of some of <hem. 
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WW fighting^ This b>ve wad so hoiKHirabkr; and in 
so oKicfa eateem, th^ the Tir^iia too had their, lovets 
anioiagat iike mobt virtuous Hmtrous. A cotn]>etH 
tioa ofiaffeetion caused «0 mt8understaiiding» but 
father ^ mmtual firieudship between those thaA had 
fixed^t^r regards up6u the same youth, and an 
umtecl 'endeavoar to wake him as .accompUahed as 
possible. . . 

, The boys were also taught . to use ^arp repartee^ 
seaeioned with bumoor, and whatever they said was 
to be concise aad pithy. . For Lyciirgus, as we hai^e 
observed^ fixed but a amaU value on a ooQsidenaMe 
quantity of his iron oio&ejr ; but on the coitfrary, the 
worth of speech was to consist in its beia^campouHed 
in a. few plain words^ pregiMnt with a gceat deal of 
tensei and he contrived that by long silence they 
might laani to. he sentrattious and acuta ia their re* 
fdies. 'As debauchery often causes weakness and 
sterility in th^ body, so the int^iiperance ef th4 tongue 
makes conv>Qr«atk>n empty and insipid.. KiagAgis, 
therelore, whan a certain Athenian lauj^ed at the 
Lacediaenionian short swords, andsaid. The jugglers 
xvumt^ wc^ihw them with edse^ upon the stagt^ an-^ 
swered in his laconic way » And yet we. can. reach 
our enemies* hearts with them. Inoead» to me. there 
yearns, ta be something in this concise manner of 
speaki^ whioh immediately reaches the objeot 
aimed at» . and fwcibly strikes the mJnd' of the 
hearer Xycurgus himself was short and senten* 
tions in his discourse, if we may judge by some of 
bis ac^ wars which are recorded ; that^ for instance, ' 
concerning thet^onstitution. When one advised him 
to establish a popular government in Lacedaemon, 
Goy ,said he» and first make a trial of it in thy otm^ 
family. That again, concerning sacrifices to the 
Deity, when he was asked why he appoiirted them 
so trifling and of so little value, That we may never 
be in wanty said he, of something to offer him. Once 
more, when they inquired of him, what sort of mar- 
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ttiar exercises he allowed of, he answered, Att, edteept 
ikifse in which you stretch* out your hands. Set<^i 
mch like Replies of his are said to be taken from the 
letters which he wrote to his countrymeii : as to 
their question, ** How shall we best gaard against 
tbe ' invasion of an enemy ?'" By continning j^oor^ 
mid not desiring in your possessions to be one aboi^e 
another. And to the question, whether they should 
enclose Sparta with walls, That city is ioeU fortified^ 
which has a wall of men instead of brick. Whether 
these and some other letters ascribed to him are ge» 
nuine or not is no easy matter to determine. How- 
ever, that they hated long speeches, the following 
apophth^ms are a farther proof. King Leonidas 
said to one who discoursed at an improper time 
abdutafiairs of some concern, My/riendy you should 
noi talk sa much to thepurm^e^ of what it is not to 
the purpose to talk of. Charitaus, the nephew of 
Lycui^us, being asked why his nncle bad made so 
few laws, answered, To men of few words few laws 
are sufficient. Some people finding fault with He-* 
cateeus the sophist, because when admitted to one 
of the public repasts, he said nothing all the tidae, 
Archidamidas replied. He who knows how to speaks 
knows also when to speak. 

The manner of their repartees, which, as I said, 
were seasoned with humour, may be gathered from 
these instances. When a troublesome' fellow was 
pestering Demaratus with impertinent questions, and 
this in particular several times repeated, ** Who is 
the best man in Sparta?" He answered, Jffe that is 
least like you. To some who were commending 
the £leans for managing the Olympic games "with 
so much justice and propriety, Agis said, ** What 
great matter is it^ if the Eleans do justice once in five 
years? When a stranger was professing his regard 
for Theopompus, and saying that his own country- 

"* This was the fona of demanding quarter in battle. 
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mda dd,^ hitt PkUohean (k lover of the hsuteiAi^ 
mouiaas,) the king aoswefred him, Mygoodfrimii 
U were much better ^ if tkeg caUedyim PhUapoUtki 
(a ^ver of yoar oirn coontrymeii.) Plisleiiax/tbe 
son of Pausanias, replied to an orator of Athens, Whd 
said the Lacedsemoniatis bad no learfeiiiig, TnUyfisft 
toe me tke anbf people o/Greece that have le&mednB 
ill of jfou. To one who asked what number of men 
there was in Sparta, Archidamidas said, EiumgA to 
kern bad men at a distance. 

Even when they indulged a vein of pleasantry, 
one might perceive, that they would not use one un« 
necessary word, nor let an exprefudon. ^Cf^ them 
that had not some sense worth attending to. For 
one being asked to go and hear a person who imi- 
tated the nightingale to perfection, answered, JAove 
heard the nightingale herself. Another said, upon 
reading this. epitaph, 

l^ctims of Mars, flt Seliiiiis tliej fell, 
. Wlidi qaenoii'd tbe nge of tjrnMnf .-p^^^-* 

''And they deserved ^ &11, for, infi(tead of quenchr 
ing it, they should have let it Imm out.** A yonoir 
man answered one that promised him some game 
cocks that would stand their death, Give t^ those 
that will be the death of others. Another seeing 
some people carried iuto the country in littery i^aid. 
May I never sit in any place where I cannot rise 
before the aged! This was the manner of ^ their 
apophthegms : so that it has been jus^y e^nough ob- 
served that the term lahmiz^ (to act ttie JLacedae- 
monian) is to be refarred rather to the exercises of 
the mind, than those of the body. 

Nor were poetry and music less cultivated among 
them, than a concise dignity of expression. Their 
pongs had a spirit, which could rouse the soul, and 
impel it in an enthusiastic manner to. action. /Hie 
lax^uage was plain and manly, the subject serious 
and moral. For they consisted chiefly of the praises 

VOL. I. M' 
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dr»gvoi».Wfi[ H imspry wd QCHiWpt; N(V,disl. Aey 
forget i|4> e*prei»a.»p»?bivbitioi> f«if«torj>wi^^ to 
tb^ir K^eGtiiV/^.figp9» : Of tbip It fwy net;bftHLii»jf» 
t«giv#,aBf iof^AweV TJ»*r^.ty^r^ tl]ii?«evCboi^»P^^«iE 

Once ia battle bold we fchwii'V^ . » . v a « . ;.k 

Ihe yoof^iinro^ffowwed^i ii - : » 

^'•.,*' ' tryuJv'dffTTigDtfftiiot^dhc'}' ' * " • ; '' ;' 
*;«» . . ' ; • :: -^ '•"}' ' * • • •' I :.•!: 

Mud thierboyroQiiehidtidy t t ' 

Vi A \ /tKe balm remains W n» liWe. '" '*. ••' '! \* '' 

Indeed, if we consider with soilJ€i tittetitk>tl fttk^ of 
the Lacedaemonian ppeins a? are sUU exlpnt, and 
get into those cUra wiuch were played tipotyAhe flute 
when they marched to battle, we must agree^ that 
1F\e^nfde*« aftd Pin»» ia^d tery fitly ^oltteil f alitor 
itehfa liittsic tttg^Aer. The ftrrttier thufe '^afcs bf 

. . : T^ene ^kamS'the jputV^s bright falchipn ; thejre tlMviniis^ 

' ^ '! tiifts'her sweet voice ; there awful Justice opes 

t' -HetVMfe-pfetiMdiJ." • •■• -^ i 

' -'* •.''..'''-• ^ . .^ ■ ' ^'\ •; •^'. ". . '^ . • .V V ■^••• 
iiadi Pindar. SRigs/ 

inrei'e'itt/^iWteotihdttitt^tli^Mg^; : ', ^ 

Thei^ bumlB ^# ^mhA^ i^fHle^n *^d > ' ^ > ^'^ n 
: Tofavil.tlMiquiwmgilaQqej . .:;.,. 

The Muse with gloigf crowns their airing .;-:ii,i. • 
And Melody ej^erts her charms, . . , . ' 

Aiid ll^ieasure I^adft the d^n'ce. • ' .' ' 



-<.i» a 



. i^;Terpander wan a poet a^d .music^n to<; (as indeed tiiey^ of 
tdbse times wer^ in ffeD^ral,) who added tliree strings 'to the liA.rp. 
^hich t!ll theii bad but four. He fiotiVisA&d ^tit t limiSfMl Md 
tiTtfiitfyevis^lter Hotter* ... .1 -M' ' « . 
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- • I'^BW^il'theb^ldfic^eb^oflh^l'Ifre, - r.: ./ i) 

i • i ". ''BeMo9C0tli0irflrriQf'«4aftjife.i . --../' 

AVi4tJi^ ii^ fdway3 offered sapri^ceto the* ngiflsi^ii 
\/f^^ a b^tl^, putting his troK^/sf jnmiqd, i Wfh 
j^p^e^o^ ih^iv e^vlji. ^^acati9p ftad of* the judgii)^ 
tK^;\ra5U/i be pa^sffl pppp Aep^v as w^U as tha^ 

wM^ they fi^foffli^ff ^qffLe, ejqp^lfiiji fiJ; ^91: <A^. ^ft 
c^lebr;2^t^\ •;■'/.' /- ; , ..".. l 

,.;0}j tb^i?^ ocpasicfo^t ^^^^y relaiiied. tl^e severitjr pf 
t^ete disciplines perroit^ngtbeir iflep tp bp p;i?iv)us 
iijli dr^i^j^g tbeir bftur, apa^el^ant iq their arms anft 
apparel, v^^ th^y expr.^^^d Aeir alacri^yi^^^w 

}ippse3; full 0^ fire apd iieig^^pg for the r?jce. . Tb^y 
et,. tbeir, ijai^, th^refo,r^, gf qw frftpi tlipif jout(^ biPyt 
topk^ waqre p;s^rt|cula}: c^p^ Tfji^n tbey e^pectficfj ^R 
action, to have it weU.qoflali^ ^lid sbio^^Pg ; le^Sfffy 
aerii^ 4 faayiflg «)f I^ycwgu^ ihaj; a lorge l^ma flf 

mrf pBrribli Tbp ^xi^rcisp^ tpo^ of the young ipeipj 
dicing the q^nipaigqp, w^re nyorp pipder^te, fbieur 

f. Xenoplkpa fia^S| tbe ]^|ig yFl^<f^^iam{a]Lded the ar^y sacrij^c^ 
to Jupiter a^d Mitierva on th^ frp^iitier pf bis kingdoip. > rfobablf 
the mus6$ wer6 joined with Itf idefea the patroness of ^cieHiCe. 

f ^e triie reas^ 6t thlftwas, te all probabil!fy, thttt wa* might 
^ b« 1698 bnrtheiiflome !• thsni ; €or to ^evdtr tktm bold aid irariiJu 
• ITfi^ the xpig^iiw Pftf«W.9f 4lW %l«*afe)rt > Vp4ir.*i».^<J«.W 
5>ay add^ tl^at they yere forbiddpu tq rga^j^ long pfxcamjed in tl}^ 
sam'^ place, as well to Hinder theiir heu^ surpnsed^ as tna^t* tliet 
taxf^t be more tronblesome to ttieir eneuiies. by Wastlhg* eV<?fy 
optner #f ^eb cMimtry. They 'iit^i'e also forbMden Ito fi^ lh# 
sanpf jeiii^«|y pfteft. They sJfRt; lil V^^ i* th^r anwi*fi:fti|f 
rt/elr put-guar^.a yere pot alJpwe^ tbpf r ?hi?1^3| jSiBv^^^ beii^j; Wg^ 
video of defence, they might not dare to' sleep. In ^1 eipeditlphs 
they were careful in the performance of reli^ous rites i mA^ Aiwt 
tloii«tiMil»9 neftl w*8 «yver^ th« wldieri't#tig togah#r Kyfiiiia io 
t^e-gpd^..- 
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diet not so hard, and their whole treatmeiit mott 
indulgent : so that they were the only people in the 
world^ with whom military discipline wore in time 
of war, a gentler face than usuaL When the Brmy 
was drawn up, and the enemy near, the king sacri- 
ficed a goat, and commanded them all to set gar^ 
^ lands upon their heads, and the musicians to play 
Castro's march, while himself began thep^pan, wbicfa 
was the signal to advance. It was at once a so- 
lemn and dreadful si^ht to see them measuring their 
steps to the sound of music, and without the lea^t 
disorder in their ranks or tumult of spirits, movipg 
forward cheerfully and composedly, with harmony, 
to battle. Neither fear nor rashness was likely to 
approve men so disposed, possessed as they were 
of a firm presence of mind, with courage and confi- 
dence of success, as under the conduct of heaven. 
When the king advanced against the enemy, he had 
always with him som,e one that had been crowned 
in the public gamps of Greece. And they tell us, 
that a Lacedaemonian, when large sums were offered 
him on condition that he would not enter the Olym- 
pic lists, refused them : haying with much difficulty 
thrown his antagonist, one put this question to him, 
'* Spartan, what will you get by this victory ?*• He 
answered with a smile, / shall have the honour to 
jfight foremost in the ranks before my prince. When 
they had routed the enemv, they continued the pur- 
suit till they were assurea of the victory : after that 
they immediately desisted ; deeming it neither gene* 
rdus nor worthy of a Grecian to destroy those who 
made no farther resistance. This was not only a 
'proof of magnanimity, but of great service to theur 
cause. For when their adversaries found that they 
Killed such as stood it out, but spared the fugitives, 
they concluded it was better to fly, than to meet their 
fate upon the spot . 

Bippias the sophist tells us, that Lycurgus him- 
self was a man of great personal valour, and an ex- 
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perienced commander.* Pbilostephatius also, as- 
cribes to him the first division of cavalry into troppis 
of fifty, who were^rawn up in a square body. But 
Pemetrius the Pbalerean says, that be never had 
any military employment^ and that there was the 
profonndest ipeace imaginable when h^ established 
the constitution of Sparta*. His providing for.a ces* 
sMion of arms during the Olympic games is .likewise 
a mark of the humane and peaceable man. Socaey 
howevm', acquaint us, and among the rest Hermip^ 
pus, that Lycurgus at first had no communication 
lijth Ipbitus ; but coming that way, c^nd happening 
to be a spectator, he heard behind him a human voice 
(as he thought) which expressed some wonder and 
displeasure that he did not put his countrymen upon 
resorting to so great an assembly. He turned round 
immediately, to discover whence the yoice can^c^ 
and as there was no man to be seen, concluded it 
was from heaven. He joined Ipbitus, therefore; 
and orderiug, alopg with himi the ceremoniies of the 
festival, rendered it. more magnificent and lasting. 

The discipline of the Lacedaemonians; dontinued 
after they were arrived at years of maturity. For 
no man was at liberty to live as he pleased; the city 
being like one great camp, where all bad their stated 
allowance, andknew their public charge, eacA man 
(Hmcludk^ that he was bom^ not /or himself^ but /or 
his coufUrtf. Hence, if they had no particular or* 
dersj they employed themselves in inspecting the 
boys, and teaching them something usefol, or. in 
learmug of those that were older than themselves. 
One of the greatest privileges that Lycurgus pro- 
cured his countrymen, was the enjoyment of leisure, 
the consequence of his forbidding them to exercise 
any mechanic trade. It was not worth their while to 

* XenopboO) in Jbis treatise of the Spartan commonwealth, says, 
Ljcw^s liroaght militar j discipline to great perfection, and gives 
Qt a detail of his regulations and improvement in the art of war ; 
some of which I have mentioned in the foregoing note. 
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tiLlte'pf«litptAti^ td nXm k fbt-^i^i^, sitiM ridbed th«ra 

^diind, were ''^mw^rttble'' fi]l«'' tkr -fM^^lkfe Mbchr^ 

IjAt«S^m6M^b, Wha> hapfietiitig lo be ftt Ath^ttfi 
^ftii|te'ttie mm 4i£it» "tiTM Itiflbniied of & niirti who wm 
fitted fdr MleteiBM ; Md whiM tbei ^pOM^ iblto w >WM 
mAftkin^ hdttie ill gh^at^^^btiOdrMMHdeA'Vy^'Mft 
cfdtfdoljng ft^^ddl^, hid dOsit^d tho d««ipilily td! tttow 
hind th^^plsrisbti JAiftt il^M tmtOMtnidJht helping' ^ 
IH^Wgiifff&:^ '9o'ttiu((^h b^ieath tti^id thejf i^dkotiecl 
ill 'Mf^ob tb ttt^cfafttild ^¥te, dtid &1I dMre ^ 
tfdWsl ':'••••' • ■»• '//^ : •• . • ■ : • 

' 'LaSfsnitii Wfefe bfttiii^d fhoio LMldd«&fiiofi with 
tti6ti^f. Thk (Sv^an^iil^kih^M^ neither riebMtl^ |ib^ 
it^Ny, bt)t |i()bi3essed ^ eqtia) t^oDfifyMendy, nnd kttd 
^ Idheap tM m^y w^y df s«t>ptyitig lUkeit few WMM. 
Rebee, ^6tr ifhey w^re iMt etig^t^ ith iftar» tlMif 
tilme was taken tt^ Wil^ datiebg, feai^tihg) >b«itatblf, 
Of tiieetfeg; to ^xertAse^ Wr eontei^e. Thtfty woiit nirt 
to ifiiark^ under thWty yeaw of a^e^^^ilb^imeit^M'- 
ikty cOntifertii^ b^ihg managed by theil-'l^eltLtioM und 
a^dOpters. Nbt- Was it tfeckotted tei wed*it' to the old 
tfci be seen satiM^ting in tho bi«ric^t*f Vaoe ; Hwm 
deemed more suSteble fof them to ptti^s great: ^iHt of 
the day in the schools of fexei*c!se> Or plac€» of 'OOti- 
terslatioo. Their dideoVil^e 'Sl^ldom ttifMiA^ upO& 
rtOney, or bnsihess, oi- tfftde, bot ¥ipon thi^^^i^ of 
the exceW^nt, ot the cotftempt of the worthless ; iftfid 
the last was expressed With tfiftl pleashntl-y atid 
hnmonr, which conveyed kti^ti^etidn and totrMtfon 
Without seemfng to intettd it. tNdr i»as tyeui^s 
himself immodewrtely sevew in his tii^ooer ; bnt^^Ka 
S^bsdbius tells ns, lie dedicated a Httte stwoeto the 

* This also is said to have been the age when they began to 
SeVye iii the artny. ' Biit a« they W^Ve olilfg^ ti fdrtf y«<W' sertice 
Tbefore. the'law exfelilp?tiea thert fttata ^bitig fAW th^'A^^ i llieliBfe 
td'the dpinioii olr tti^se Vtiters Wht)tlifn(k'thttl'the mfUtwy ag^ is 
not well ascertafned. 
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4iottSttefip ! t» fti 4MWDiiii% iof itikeir hard: «|»fMfi0e ^ivi 
jdkty. and «b0MforB'k)9deifed it ^o^tlike t^itoekw tiA 

tiiiilpar«ieB'iQf.pl«hnlre;': •• i--»i.:« » '-.l) i .'t: .; :. •// 
:o lKp9a 4fte;^liola, be taueU Us dkie^s totkiuit 
lioAiiqrtBK)Mildi«giioiab)0 Jh^ t4^ Ui(* <by (4)r'<^ 
ib^ntoelvMl /liUe bMa/4ll9y:abledM^th qpsiwpiiM 
ibr 4Ai6<^p«ik|)w foddj^ai^^ iiasenbteil dkfMi| 

liMtinipriMe/ Tb^ }we» poasMsedlwitb a'tibimtor 
JiOMdry affi^athiuMBiii botideriiig upDainaaokTi, ^ihd 
hAdmtfft^w wisk but. for tkeir ieaiattitry«.' ^ Tl|tae atotii- 
imeirtS'areiqoaArnwd <by. itome of 4b«ir apkfiirtsiiik 
^fa^ jE^datetus loat |ija etectioiy fm due 4if.tba 
tAfWe'AiiMfr^rf, he ^MnttmBf ^refomingi ihdi ilun 

4h4 C%i* . itjsi^ratidas fgoiag with abine ether^ 
altthcMiadot te the icingof IWsia^s iieateaabtd, lims 
wdted «riietiier tbeyjcami irith apubiii^'Obnidiiasiotr, 
OD <Mi itfimr eni^ii aceomit, to « Whkh he aoawemd, ^ 
mtM$$i^ulyfor the pteblicj^ if untmcnifvis f^r mar^ 
s^t»e$. Agrjleenisi tiie motber of Sralsidasit itskrog 
some A«ipfaipolttiai6 thai watted iqMin ber at her 
JMmae; wihelbcrAi^das died benottrably and a«'b«t- 
oalae la Spafftan? tbey greatly extolled bis nevit^ 
add -aakl, iAmm ims' not Murh a bian ItA in St>arla^ 
airU^iWu^mi/eiie' rapliedl, iifo^* mtis0^'niy^^^imm;:jfi^ 
J^94mdai fMsHfukedwfimn of hohouit, iitt iMeidm^ 
mM^ajmiskM*ofmafi^ikt1^^m t. 

• '%ke aenata, as I 'sbid befiire, ciKiaisiedat first 4)€ 
tdM>M«hat'weve aasistavts to Lyenrgus ia 'bistgreei 
.'. i !••'•..'. ^ •. " •, • > ■ . \\ 

* "Xenophon says, it was 'the custom for the ephori to appoint 
three officers, each of whom was to select an hundred men, the 
tiest heomdA lad ; aBd.h'«MB!a)poiat«if gnat eamlaitidnto be «ne 

*f'A:8sidas^th« LacedtfBfmohnati gteerai, defeated ihe Aithenhni 
in atwttle iCoushit Aear Amphipolis^ a toiwn of Macedoma, oto. ihe 
banks •«€ Hke ^tvymoii, but kst liis dife in the action. , Twodxtm^ 
lib. V. • i 
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MB PLUTARCH-S UYE8. 

4iiter(Nri0t. AAerwar^» to? fill op wayyctlncj Umi 
jMgtit bappeD, he mdetei the naMt woftl^ Utt»^' 
be Beleetod^ of those that were fttUfluMteore ymm 
cAd. This was the moat reapeelaUe ^diapiite mlhie 
world, and the eodtest was truly gleriote: for it 
iraif not who shoald be swiftest luiuiagtbe swift» or 
sti^ngest of the stroi^, bat ^vho was the wisest imd 
4est asDoag^ the good and wise. Hie who had tke 
M^erence was to bear- this marit of sufiefiorexQeU 
fsneethrougH Ufe» tUs great authority,' wfaidi pM 
into bis hands the Uries and honour of the citiaeif^ 
and e?ery other important affair. The- manner of 
Ibe election wte this: When the people were as^ 
semUed, some persons ai^inled for the pwpoie 
were sbnt npin a room near the place; where they 
eouM neither see nor be seen, and otdy hear Um 
shonts of the constitneirts^:* for by them they de^ 
cided this and most of het affairs. Each candidate 
walked silently' through the assembly, one after 
another according to lot. Those that were Aui np 
bad writing tables, in which they set down in dtfe- 
rent columns the number and loudness of the shoilta, 
Dirithout knowii^ who they w«re for; only they 
murked tjiem as first, second, third, and so-oo^ ac^ 
cording to the number of the cdmpetitors. Helbat 
^md the miost and loudest acclamadoas, was de- 
tdared duly elected. Then he was crowned with a 
garland, and went round to givb thanks to the god)s: 
a number of ^roung men followed, striving wbidi 
should extol him most, and the women cdebAited 
bis virtues in their songs, and blessed his wor^y 
life and conduct. Each of bis relations offered him 
a repast, and their address on the occasion was, 

^ As thh was a tunraltiuiry and lUiceHaiii wajr of daddisg 'wks 
bad the majoiitj, they were often obliged, to separate tbe people 
Slid, count tbe votes. Aristotle thinks that in such a cale persons 
sbonld not offer themselTes candidates, or solicit tbe oike, or 
«nipkiyment, bnt be called to it merely for their abilities and 
their merit. 
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i^MftfA AowMTA pan wUktkii c^lhtimL Wtot he 
iiMl,fiiiMlMd tlie jfimcemam, be went to the.cQimiofi 
iiMetmAlheA.BB befoiew Oply two portkmB w«nr 
wlih^re hiflit one ivf wUcb. be earned afrty : aii4 
«8 ^ilitimmomn iriated to bicaalteBded. at the sates 
<|f tbe >p«iUk>4iaU» he eaUed b«r for whoanMbwd 
the^reileateateeiiiiaiid|]»eM her vith the yiMr* 
ti(Mi, aagmg at the same tiw9, TktU whichlrtfiim4 
a$ mfmtrk ^htmom^ Jgipeio yam^ Then ehe. wi|e 
fct^miwstad hone with gveat ap^uM by the leet olf 
tbo mrofiieii, 

LifomgfiB likewiae niMle ^ood regiilatioM with 
leapect to boriafe* In the* first places to take away 
aU anptfstitioQ^ he.ordered the dead to be buried in 
tbe.city» and efen permitted their ipoBiif»eata to be 
^m:ted)Qear the temples.; accastomitig the youth to 
aoeh fiights firom their ia&aey* that they might ba?e 
no uneasinees from them, nor any horror for death, 
as if people were poUuted with the touch of a dead 
body, or J with treraiog upon a grave. |n the neait 
plac^ be suffsmd A^iog to be buried with the 
corpse, except the red cl<^ and the olive leaves in 
whtcb it was wrapped.* Nor would he suffer the 
relations to inscribe any names upon the tombs, ex- 
cept, of those men that fell in battle, or those women 
who died in sOme sacred office. He fixed eleven 
days for the time of moumiog : oa the twelfth they^ 
were to put an end to it, after offering sacrifice to 
Geres. No part of life was left vacant and unim* 
proved, but even with their necessary actionjs be in- 
terwove the praise of virtue and the contempt <^f 
vice : und he so filled the city with living exaraplesj^ 
that it was next to impossible, for persons who bad 
these from their infancy before their eyes, not to be* 
dravro and formed to honour. 



* iSUan tellf us (1. vi. c. 6.) that not all the citizetis iDdifferentlT 
W€ise buried in the r«d cloth and olWe leayeS) but onl j $ucb at had 
distinguished themselves particularly in the field. 
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h'lffef tff tittl«McltMiplitae,'iMd kif «u<dilHlrieiit 9»fid df 
B)E»^i«li^lHii^ eould Yi^tW«^ ft^oM<rdMbti«fov thfttr 

9qme new subjects of discourse ;t new ittitlMutM 

<iid<ioi^dii' in ttiiife, i^^Mld disturb lilie eirtHA^sbod 
^^^dbient Hfe,'l^iei*^fore, dioug^bt it tnorei i»{9e^ 
m^titfbtth^4iiVfy to k^m^-out of it etHtiipt dostonM 
HiM iMMn^rs^ thatt'e^efti to {M'dveirt tik« iatPMliiotiim 
oFta pestilence^. 

' Thtts "for, (hen, w^ eanpercei^ tio ve^t^cm of a 
tiiiiiie^f d to right >atad ir#oog, ^ivM^ is dbe Cafiolt VMM 
Y9eO]Me find witti tbe^ laws^f ]jy«iU]^&)^k>wingtbM| 
^^t ^htiugb ealculate^d %o pvodtice Valour, but B^tto 
pt6vkt>t^ justice. Petbdps k/ ivtie tb^ ^^jPCMk,^ <as 






* He neceived with pleasure gach strangers as came and sub- 
it^ea to his laws^ ^d assigned them shares of lanA^ Which tliey 
iMU ^6t iUevatke. (udeoid, the toil •€ iU 4i« dtiM^ ir«ve 
%iiafiMilftft. •'*.:,:!. 

. {,f| {^(eliopj^o^ jiff^ow^ |in ^^r^-ivif d^s^, jmput^s Ah^ cha^«9 «i| 
the Spartap disciplioe to foreign manners. But Ih t»ctthBj had a 
deeper root. When the Laceflaemonians, instead of kcsepUig *t# 
itMerf ' ikyrflht^^ injurictfon, 'on\y A& defend 4iiel v ^v^ (eottDftosiv' ^<^^ 
«^ «b4JM*ti6 tdttijttits^ioaMrtedtfueiv.'tlctoaoai anps dv^fiiiU QS^wp 
ted! iiU^ . Asia it&ptfji tl|fa foneign .ggid ^A f^r^iff^ ouumei^ f|k«|f 
Ju^to ^arta^ corruptea the ain^pHcity of hi«i institutions, q^nlatla^t 
overturned that repuT)lic. 

I The cruelty of the Laceilaeraoniang iow^iia^thb Hdhhi^'U 
frequently spoken of, and generally decried by all authors ; though 
Plutarch, who was a grea;t admirer of the Spartans, endeavours to 
i>aUiate tt as mud) as may ))e. Tjiiese poor 'wi'etdh^ w^iAarked 
outfor^ldves In tbetr Ares^thdr ges^^ire, mnd, fn ^ftdftj % tiyrt ' ^ 
thing. They wore dog-skin bonnets and 'she«t)N'«Adn''^^ts; 4bey 
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w«i8; ^wiiicik^€iv«>'PlMb sii^ bid an inipre^on'Mili lolf 
lijft^ti^bij anft bin ilt^tK rn^.^<yt«tnMrii ef ttfeifoiitll 
Md^fed fUe 4live#aeM:>df iillMa froiA tima^o turli 
&hpew^ *(beccrMti«ed iii *tlM> ^coiiMry, pityfideAiff nljf 
i^Uh dag|2;)j»rf niktitf 'Mt«ir»iifefcMadurf fmniSsioiiR ^ n 
th^'dtty-titne Ih^jf^^bid «lic(PDftel^^ and nMted^inltlM 
ttioMt privbte jiTlU!eS''tiibsri;(ivld'ftnd;but at tii^ tfiey 
i^aHii^d but into «li« MMb, ahd UUed all (1» SUUHi 
tftey d^irtd dieeit %ithv Mctjr, «okiietiitiea by <das4 
tbey f«N tii^bd C^m-ia «hisf fibidt, aftd aaardaradHilw 
a(M0it««dntrotigi«i^'0fthai|r. Thiicyiiillea#atel<»ili 
hiBliiytdrf bf this PtelopodtiMian War, that ^ '&pmi 
taa« elected ^oh of them an wereidiMingaiahM foif 
tb^^ «obrige/ to thie ^mtfber «f 'Vmi ChobtaiMl ol 
mor^, dicfered'tfa^mfri^e^ bnhmed them with gaa^ 
landa/aild eoodueted them Co tbe MBiples ^of dia 
gtidd^ but lio^iaftM they idi disap^ielu-ed ; and no 
oiib d^ald) eMi^ then orsiiioa, fhre-aoooont in wbal 
tnami^r thby vr^te d^iMroyed^ Aristotle particulapW 
iMiyay l&at the e/>A6rC, as aoon as they wei^e invested 

were fprl^iJden to learn any liberal art, or to perform any act 
^6Vtby' oT their tnftstfe'rd. Once a day Ihey received a ceHaSti 
imi^benr bf Btifp^s^ f<MP f^r they ^<mld forget tkey weM felirretft. 
and,:taciMtv ii^ tkey fcrsre lisl)3ii| f^this cv^iS) wliitb.iraa nurs 
to be executed on all such as «pak£, Jookedy^Pr )ralkied Ul^ fre«« 
roea; a cruel and unnecessary expedient, and unworthy of ^ Tir- 
thods ^^o'ple. The kpHori^ indeed, declared war against theip. 
Agil4nk' Whdm } 'why,' against' t>o6r naked slaves, 'who i^ilt^A ^th^it 
ki«dB,^dr«»9d their idod, m& dtd^aiB those offices rQrthfvl,oifbffli 
th^Jfw^Htf^P prC»|id ^o do .for tbeiinselves* Phitaroh, . nc^^or/cUm 
to custote, en4eayours to place all this ccuelty far lower than th^ 
times of Lyciirgus ; and alleges that'it was 'introduced oti. account 
tXilheNehtes jbining with the Mesisehlliiis after <a terrible eaith- 
fftiiA»y kkstt hapf esed about 467 yexrs before ^c bfidi of iGSfist^ 
t?|i«rel|y a greatf part 'of LacedaeiAo^ was ovi^rthro^ii, apd iu :irhil^ 
above .twenty thousand Spartans perished. But iElian tells us 
expressly. (Hist. Var. L 'ill.) that it was the common opinldp'tA 
iGrreeee, fAM: ^Vis' very Earthquake Vas a judgment from lieaiveii 
lipim the SpaHfainsifor treating thole HdMes with sbak aqhinteolfrr^ 
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17£ PLUTARCH'S LIVES* 

m- HMt office, declared War against the HehleSj that 
they migiit be massacred nnder pretence of law. 
Ib other respects they treated them with grea^ in- 
humanity: sometimes they tnadethetn drink till they 
iRere mtoxicated, and in tibat condition led them ifito 
thepiAltc halls» to riiow the young men what drunken- 
ness was. They ordered them too to sing mean soosst 
and ( to dance ridiculous dances, but not to meddle 
with any that were genteel and graceful. Thus they 
ifXL us» that, when the Thebans afterwards invaded 
Laconia, and took a great number of the Helotes 
misoners, they order^ them to sing the odes of 
Terpander, Aleman, or Spendon the lAcedaemonilin, 
hut they excused themselves, alleging that it yas 
Ibrbidden by their masters. Those who say, that a 
freeman in Sparta was most a freeman* and a slave 
most a islave, seetn well to have considered the dif- 
ference of states. But in my opinion, it was in 
aftertimes that these cruelties took place among the 
Iiacedttmonians ; chiefly afler the great earth<}uake, 
when, as history informs us, the Helotes, joining the 
Messenians, attacked them, did infinite damage to 
the country, and brought the city to the greatest ex- 
trennty. I can never ascribe to Lycurgus so abo- 
minable an act as that of the ambuscade* I would 
judge in this case by the mildness and justice wliich 
appeared in the rest of his conduct, to which also 
the gods gave their sanction. 

When his principal institutions had taken root in 
the manners of the people, and the government was 
come to such maturity as to be able to support and 
preserve itself, then, as Plato says of the Deity, that 
ne rejoiced when he had created the world, and 
given it its first motion ; so Lycui^us was charmed 
with the beauty and greatness of bis political esta- 
bitshitaent, when he saw it exemplified in fact, and 
move on in due order. He was next desirous to 
make it immortal, so far as human. wisdom could , 
eliect it^ and to deliver it down unchanged to the 
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latest tiitied. For this purpose be assembled ifdl the 
people, and told them, the profisions he had alreadjF 
made for the state were indeed sufficiietit for virtue 
and happiness, but the greatest and most importiAt 
matter was still behind, which he could not disclose 
to them till he had consulted the oracle ; that they 
must therefore inviolably observe his laws, witho.ttt 
altering any thing in them, till he returned frooi 
Delphi ; and then he would acquaint them with the 
pleasure of Apollo. "When they had all promis<sd 
to do 90, and desired him to set forward, he took an 
oath of the kings and senators, and afterwards of 
all tlie citizens, &at they would abide by the presort 
establishment till Lycurgus came back. He then 
took his journey to Delphi. 

When he arrived there, he offered sacrifice to the 
gods, and consulted the oracle, whether bis laws 
vrere sufficient to promote virtue, and secure the hap*^ 
piness of the state. Apollo answered, that the laws 
^ere excellent, and that the city which kept to the 
constitution he had established, would be the most 
glorious in the world. This oracle Lycurgus took 
down in writing, and sent it to Sparta. He thed 
ofiered another sacrifice, and embraced his friends 
and his son, determined never to release his citizens 
from their oath, but voluntarily there to pUt a period 
to his life ;* while he was yet of an age when life 
was not a burden, when death was dot desirable, 
and white he was not unhappy in any one circum- 
staiice. Be, therefore, destroyed himself by ab- 
staining from food, persuaded that the very death of 
lawgivers should have its use, and their exit, so far 
firom being insignificant, have its share of virtue, and 
be considered as a great action. To him, indeed, 
whose performances were so illustrious, the cpnclu* 
sion of life was the crown of happiness, and hi^ 
death was left guardian of those invaluable blessings 

* Y^t Lttcian says that Lycurgus died at the age of 85. 
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LuNtorfu^;^, and thi# iidid diwitig Abe* 9pMQ «ft4m 
bundled. 3r^e9» ead tbe,Jr^ig|l of f<MiiirtfeUiWq«fisiwt«i 
]iiki9li^ovr>n :tf> A^^S' tba m>sl of Airchidalow.: iAf Ibf 
tb/^iftpp^HtOieiO^t ojf 1^6: epihori, it:w^« ^^ fMf4i¥^ 
m^miidg ,thf^.]cm9tiinti(mf tJb^t it gave «l^ f^ddit 
tioQttlri yi@oWj Md tbonghr it aeeoied t^hf^, ^Mi^ 
bUshed kif^rvburoCtbe peoplfi^ it atrmgib^n^itlM 

But in the reign of Agi9, iHoCuey fpuod ito w^y joto 
$#itrtetk. 4i>d wib foon^y (XMaa tita'<Hiief¥in»U^/at- 
tondaotr-ftiwiCe. Tbia i^a« by rotaM of Lysapdi^d 
)fb^ tbovgh binmelf ine»p9b{e of being domip^ 
by ;fti<iiieyr flUed b}9 eottotry vrith. tbe lone o^ k^wi^ 
«ith)lqxury: too. He bnought.botb goldi and> silfirfir 
ffoim Uia warsi^t and tbi^t^eby broke thmifugb; the .biws 
€lf J^yiinrguB. . Whib>th«i^e wa»Qi,iB force, Spwt* 
watinor.so .much uader tbfi pobticaj regaiatioua of b 
cooinwawealtb, fis.the «ljript rulea of « philoiiophio 

J-ji' ■» ' . '. • • , ■ #".: ! ' '■ ..' ' *i IM**: 

! .^ Aftes all -tUs pon{>Diis usaam^i^^ Plitatck Utnself .abktittiti 



man 4ied. Xiiat he 3ta|r!ired iiinpelf i^ iiDpirpl)^Ue ^. byit tli|th^ 
teturnei no more to" his couiitrj, seems to be perf^ctlf i^reeable 



t^'Mb 'meiiner of actfng, ai't^H as tb <fte current iorf Wsteiy/ 

- if. Xeno^tifm atquaintA^ «s, that f^facii--L;r6aQd«n had 4Mk#ii 




}ihm wttc betttr acquaittfeed with the ntftune^ oMhhigi^ ttftd>WM 
t^NEiHrtPo^t^vtioiii .w^re of quite aaothar o^wmir^j kniM 
upon the receipt of, thjs ff^^^^f ^ ^ppen viplatioa .pf the lajr^ of 
Lycurgus ^ . ai^d ihey expressed tjieir apprehensieps. lon^l^i.tha^^ 
tn process of thne, they might, by a change in their' manners, pa;f 
infinitely more for this money than it was worth* The event 
justified ifxfilf fears. [ i 
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add ;ct>afew iCw^fAuept.Gmeld^fift :^ t^qhmttOff. iAmi 

veiiy Qfi«Bi^tboHJk >dthM abifiklfMr;)aiMeil4tid.M% 
by sieadiag. dtm slmka#Mf}or4 to* ^/ftoMKndkwtio;M«itt 

MfHs^ wfafen tlifiir ]^iBi(te'9ppftw«i»4K>i»p^ 

amigood gowcnaifiKfib prevtul , iil that >M9ilei 4^9tilfliii 
8«irpnb«d idtJitfaosd Yiho/omyi ibA x>Lfkp^Amm^im$ 

anA^ii4h»Mej^skkn <)itotQitha aekyis^\oi^ki^g IShm^ 

Peplied^'iNmy^ rdtAer ijf tiaodiaiknfce i^it^H^^suiti 

pliant :to. tfatee w^ knbfW! mkC h0w<toiepiiiBion4i( hi/A 
ik^ the fiart, of ft gfecMigawirnor to teadb .ubi^ltftilcat 
He who kMMK^/liQivflOclcttd* w^^ 
foIlotved::im|^ is iti&lisr dibajt^of horfcemimdiip that 
lubarseik ixiAda geBrtleaiid:;tei€taMef fi4>tit;t3;b7tho 
abilki^si>of faim that, fills the^^rone that: tlie-ipwpltf 
iHMiMlMt^'ikratite.attdsuhfmaiivi^ Sueh.nvtes theooiif 
ditci df tte^IacedaeiQaaiaiiSr that paojiiift did . ooti oid^ 

"♦^hfsw&stti^'jrcy/tfte, the nature and tiBfe df ifhfcW'ttitardj 
«k]H<^ 'i^ <^^ 1^^ «>f Lysande^. lk< te]|»'ttd^ 'th^li>#b($n.t«i^ ^ 
gtomHSi ' ^e/ tbclr . comniftlm ta-aiion a4«liraJMdrigigMi»l$»tbt|K 

thickness ; (Thucydides adds, that they were smooth and long :) 
one tbey kept themselves, the other was delivered to their officer* 
WhtliAeythaAlui^ flwg'Qf m^^mMt^ inhmi :ili4|r .»irp|iM «W«tly 

vtota tbefr.toainiasf on it: {wb!e^<4begr hcid firvcrto whailbbey,)^ ^ 
Nqr» thejriMw>k'Aff itbe p«n9hfli«n^wd.«fint lA ti>, the ienwnii mk 
Wiqpiilyli%( U%»hi4.oim Mi^ithpicl^ tNKft^cewMi 

confused and unintelligible, appeared'tiien very plaii^* .. : 
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%H PLVTAfttRVLIVEg. 

adied not of them, either ships, money, or troepe^ 
bttt oitly a Spartan genmd. When they had re- 
eeifed Um, tiiey treated him with the gveateaC bo- 
nonr and respect: soGylippns was revened by Ae 
Sicilians, Braindas by the Chalcidians, Lysmdw, 
Oallieratidas and Agesilaiis by air the people i^ 
Asia. These^ and such as llKse, whewirer/ they 
came, were called moderatmis and refonnersi both 
<tf the magistrates an4 people, and Sparta itself wm 
considered as a school of disdpline, where .the 
beauty of life and politi^tl order were tanght in the 
utmost perfection. Hence Stratonicns aeons face* 
tiously enough to have said, that he would order ike 
Mhmiani to have the eo0iduct of mjfsterieeumdptro^ 
eeedansf the Eteans to preside in games^ as tJkmr 
penftieuhr promnce ; and the iMeednemomame to ' h^ 
%eaiien, if the ether did amiss.* This was spoken 
in jest : bnt Antisthenes, one of the sdholaro of 
Socrates, said (more seriously) of the Thebans, wbm 
be saw them pluming themselves upon their success 
at Leuctra, Th^ were just like so woiiy. school'Aeye 
tgoicing that they had beaten their master. 

It was not, however, die principal design of Ly- 
en^uSi that 'his city should govern many others, but 
he considered his happiness like« that of a i»ivate 
man, as JUming from virtue ^md se^^mmitencsf ; 
be therefore so ordered and disposed it, that by the 
freedom and sobriety of its inhabitants, and th^r 
having a suflSciency within themselves* its contiAu- 
anoe miglrt be the more secure* Plato, Diogenea, 
Zeno, aiid^ other writers upon governmeat, have 



» Bee^tise the teachen nhotM be ansirenible fer Uie finriU oC 
iMtr pupils. Tke pleiuaiitry of the oteervatfcMi Ie0ms> t^ be this. 
That Mllie LfteedttmenlAaAiMed to^pimiih the paresii or adoftois 
of aiote ymmg people thtt behaved aiaisB ; now that they were ihm 
iattnioton of other Bationt, tiiey ihoiild iuSer for theb- faatta* 
Bryants Latin text has it, that the Laced^iMNiianB $h€uU beet ikem 
-i-Biit there Is no joke in that. 
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LVCURGUS. Iff 

trirmi lijnrarfiis l#r thdr mode); and these lMfi» 
aettsAnitd greo* praise^ tbouj^ ihey left otily an f#Mi 
of: tometfakg eji[cellen0« Vet he, Vfho, not ia idea 
and: m wo^ir, bat in laet pi^odticed a mest it^m^ 
talite foroi' ef governnffeat, and by showifig a whole 
dtyof pbilbsopber«,'^e0nft>tinded those \i^bo'imagifie 
tiMrt the so mudh talked of strictness of a pMloso^ 
pivlc life is imprMtiGable ; he, I say, sfatids ifi^ Hfe 
TMk of glory ikr beyond tbefoandersof alltheoti^eir 
GMoian states.f Therefore Aristotle i»orf<»piiiiony 
tl^t the honours paid him in Lacedstnion were far 
beneath his merit. Yet those honours were very 
great ; for he has a temple there, and they oflfei' hiiii 
a- yearly sadrtfiK^e, as a god. It is also said, thai 
when his remains were brought^home^ bisfomb was 
struck with lightning: »seal of divinily which no 
other man, however eminent, has had, except Enri* 
pides, who died and was buried at Arethusa in 
Macedonia. This was matter of great satisfaction 
and triumph to the friends of Euripides, that the 
same thing should befal him^ after death, which had 
formerly happened to the most venerable of men> 
and the most fiivonred of hea^^eo. Some say, Ly^ 
cjdi^s died at Girrha ; but Apollothemis will have 
il^ thart he was brought to Elis and died there; and 
Tinjeeas and Aristoxemis write, that he ended his 
dteys in Crete; nay, Aristoxenus adds, Iftat the 

* ^•^ Arfetotl'e and Plato differ in M^ from Plutarch. Even Poljbius, 
wko l^s so> great an admirer of the Spartan goTertrnient, atlowr, 
tbfii, tli^ogh' the Spartans^ eoaadered a» indiiTidualff, wei^ wisifr'aiid 
yirtaoasy jot in their colbacllve capacity the^ ymd but little r^«i4 
to justice and moderation. 

f Solon, though a person of a different temper, was no less dis- 
iitt^reated than Lycnrguft. He settled the Athenian commonwealth, 
refos^dtho 9owfteigaty wiien offered him^ iMhnelUd to avmd <^ 
importunities of his countrymen, opposed tyranny in his old ag e, 
and when he found his opposition vain, went into voluntary exile. 
Jjycafgm and Solott were both gre'at men ; bnhthr former had the 
a(i »<s g iiv<?li« latt^ tfey^tlldter getiitts^ the" effestfc'df ithich apfiear^d! 
in IAm C49iiMMtt.ti^alth6 ikiey fonHiiM . 
. VOL. I. N 
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Cretans show his tomb at Pergaioia, near the hi^ 
road. We are told, he left an Qoly son named An- 
tiorus : and a& he died without issue, the family was 
extinct His friends and relations observed his an-^ 
niversary, which subsisted for many ages, and the 
days on which they met for that purpose they called 
Lycurgida. Aristocrates, the son of Hipparchus, 
relates, that the friends of Lycurgus, with whom be 
sojourned, and at last died in Crete, burned his body, 
and, at his request, threw his ashes into the sea* 
Thus he guarded against the possibility of his re* 
mains being brought back to Sparta by the Lacedae- 
monians, lest they should then think themselves re- 
leased from their oath, on the pretence that he was 
returned, and make innovations in the government. 
This is wliat he had to say of Lycurgus. 



NUMA. 



The^e if$ likewise a great diversity amongst histo- 
rians aboiit the time in which king Nunia Kved, 
though some families seem to trace their genealogy 
up to him with sujSrcieut accuracy. However, a 
certain writer called Clodius, in his emendations of 
chronology, affirms, that the ancient archives were 
destroyed when Rome was sacked by the Gauls ; 
and that those which are now shown as such, were 
forged in favour of some persons who wanted to 
stretch their lineage far back, and to deduce it from 
the most illustrious houses. Some say, that Numa 
was the scholar of Pythagoras;* but others con- 
tend, that he was unacquainted with the Grecian 



* Pythagoras the philosopher went not into Italy till the reign 
of the elder Tarquin, which was in the fifty-first Olympiad,. aad 
four generations (as Diony siiu oC Halicarnassus tells ii$)iif ter Na 
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literature, either alleging, that his own genius was 
sufficient to conduct him to excellence, or that he 
was instructed by some Jar Jarmn philosopher supe- 
rior to Pythagoras. Some, again, affirm, that Py- 
thagoras of Samos flourished about five generations 
below the time of Numa : but that Pythagoras the 
Spartan, who won the prize at the Olympic race in the 
sixteenth Olympiad (about the third year of which 
it was that Numa came to the throne,) travelling 
into Italy, became acquainted with that prince, and. 
assisted hitn in regulating the government. Hence 
many Spartan cuiitom^, taught by Pythagoras, were 
intermixed with the Roman. But this mixture might 
have another cause, as Numa was of Sabine ex*- 
traction, and the Sabines declared themselves to have 
been a Lacedaemonian colony.* It is difficult, how- 
ever, to adjust the times exactly, particularly those 
that are only distiriguished with the names of the 
Olympic conquerors; of which we are told, Hip- 
pias, the Elean, made a collection at a late period, 
without sufficient vouchers. We shall now relate 
what we have met with most remarkable concerning 
NufJia, beginning from that point of time which is 
most suitable to our purpose. 

It was in the thirty-seventh year from the build- 
ing of Rome, and of the reign of Romulus, on the 
seventh of the month of July (which day is now 
called Nonce CaprotiruB) when tnat prince went out 
of the city to offer a solemn sacrifice at a place 
called the Goats-Marsh, in the presence of the senate 

* The same Dionysias informs us, that he fonnd in the history 
of the Sabines, that^ while Lycurgus was guardian to his nephew 
Euromus (Charilaus it should be,) some of the Laced aem(mians, 
unable to endure the severity of his laws, fled into Italy, and 
settled first at Pometia; from whence several of them removed 
into the country of the Sabines, and, uniting with that people, 
taught them their Cjustoms; particularly thoserelating to the con- 
duct of war, to fortitude, patience, and a frugal and abstemious 
manner of living. This colony, then, settled in Italy 120 years 
before the birth of Numa. • 
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apd grefitt part of the people. Suddenly there bap- 
pefied. a great alteratioii m the air, and the clouds 
burst in ^ storm of wind aod hail. Thereat of the 
asMmbly were struck with terror aod fled, but Ro- 
maims disappeared, a»d cMild not be found either 
alin^ ar dead. Upon this, the senators fell under a 
violent suspicion, and a rq)ort was propagated 
against them anaong the people, that t^ving loc^ 
beea< weary of the yoke of kingly government*, and 
dpsirpus to get the pawer into their own hand&> ll^ey 
had murdered the kii^. Particularly as he had 
tf^iated them, for some time in an arbitrary a^d ira<- 
prions msuMier. But they found means to obviate 
this suspicioUi by paying divine honours ta Rovutuft 
a&i a pevson that had been privileged frmnthe fate of 
other mortals, and was only removed to a happier 
scene. . Moreover, Proculus, a man of high rai^ 
m^e oath that he saw Romulus carried up to hear 
vea; m complete armour, and - beard a voice eoiBr 
manding that he should be called Quirmus. 

Fresh distarbance« and tumults arose in the city 
about the election of a new king, the later inbabt- 
VfMi^ beingiuot yet thoroughly incorporated with the 
first, the commonality fluctuating ^md un^lettled in it* 
sfiLi^ and the patricians full of animosity sMEid jqa- 
lousiee^ of each^ otiwr. All, indeed^ agreed t^t a 
king should be appointed, but they dkS^red and de^ 
bated, not oaly about the person to be fixed upon, 
but fron^ which of the two nations he should be 
elected. For neither could they who with Romulua 
built the city, endure, that the Sabines, who had 
been admitted citizens, and obtained a share of the 
Iand&, should attempt to command those from whom 
they had received such privileges ; nor yet could the 
Sabines depart from their> claim of giving a king i|i 
their turn to Rome, having this good su^gtunent iu; 
their favour, that, upon the death of Tatius, they 
had suffered Romulus peaceably to ^njoy the throne, 
without a colleague^ It was also ta be cposideredt 
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that tbey did not corneas inferiors to join tt superior 
people, but by thdir rank and nnmber added strength 
«tid dignity to the dty that received them. Thosb 
vrere the arguments on which they founded their 
claims. Lest this dispute shduM produce an utter 
•confusion, whilst there was no king, nor any i^teers- 
/man at the helm, the isenators made an order thitt 
4he hundred and fifty members who composed theii^ 
liody,* should each, in their turns, be attired in thte 
Tobes of state ; in the room of Qairinus, offir (bfe 
l^tafed sacrificesito the gods, and despatch the whdife 
ptiblic business, six hours in the day, and ^ houi^ 
-at night. This distribution of time seemed well 
coirtrived, in point of equality amongst the resents, 
and the change of power from hand to hana J>re- 
vented its being obnoxious to the people, who :8aw 
1^ same person in one day and one night redtip^ 
from a king to a private man. This oqcatsiotistl ad- 
ministration the Romans call an IntefrepMi^. 

But though the matter was manage'd miSiis mode- 
rate and popular way, the senators couM rnvt escape 
the suspicions and complaints of the peopffe, tfatft 
they were chatiging the government into an oligar- 
chy, and, as they had the direction of jail aCflairs in 
their hands, were unwilling to Imve a king. At last 
it was agreed between the two parties, that one ixa- 
tion should choose a king out di the whole body of 
the other. This was considered as the beftt m^iMto 
of putting a stop to the present contenlMn, atid of 

* According to our author in i^e ftte dt Romulus, iflre hunibdr 
of the senators was 200. Indeed, Diolil;^sI«b«ays, that ^vrUere dff- 
fered m this particular, some affirming, that ,100 senators wmie 
added to the original number upon the union of the Sabines witJi 
the Romans; and others, that only fifty were added. Livy glret 
the most probable account of the manner of the In^rregnum* 
The senators, he says, ditided the^iselves int6 decttries or t^ni. 
These decurieBdrew lots whidh nrhouldgoviem first; andihedecorj^, 
to whose lot it fell, enjoyed the supreme MtljiuiHt^ "for "five 4ays'; 
yiet, in such a manner, that one person oithfr of .the goTemni|g 
decury had the ensigns of sovereignty «t altihe. 
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inspiring the king with an affection for both parties, 
since he would be gracious to these, because they 
Itad elected him, aud to those as his kiudred aod 
cduntrymen. The Sabines leaving the Romans to 
their option, they preferred a Sabine king of their 
own electing, to a Roman chosen by the Sabines. 
Consulting, therefore, among themselves,* they fixed 
upon Numa Pompilius, a Sabine; who was not of 
the number of those that had migrated to Rome, but 
so celebrated for virtue, that the Sabines received 
the nomination even with greater applause than the 
Romans themselves. When they had acquainted 
the people with their resolution, they sent the most 
eminent personages of both nations ambassadors, 
to entreat him to come and take upon him the go- 
vernment. 

Numa Was of Cures, a considerable city of the 
Sabines, from which the Romans, together with the 
incorporated Sabines, took the name of Quirites. 
He was the son of a person of distinction named 
Pomponius, and the youngest of four brothers. It 
sfeemed to be by the direction of the gods, that he 
w^as bprn the twenty-first of April, the same day 
that Rome was founded by Romulus. His mind 
was naturally disposed to virtue; and he still farther 
subdued it by discipline, patience, anid philosophy ; 
iiot only purging it of the grosser and more infamous 
passions, but even of that ambition and rapacious- 
ness which was reckoned honourable auiougst the 
barbarians; persuaded that true fortitude consists in 
the conquest of appetites by reason. On this^ ac- 
count he banished all luxury and splendour from his 
house; and both the citizens and strangers found ih 

* The interrex^ for the time being, having summoned the people, 
addressed them thus: ^^ Romans, eiept yourselves a kiiig ; the 
senate give their consent: and, if you choose a prince worthy to 
jBucceed Romulus, the senate will confirm your choice." The 
people were so well pleased with this condescension of the senat^^ 
that they remitted the choice to them. 
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Mm a faithful coumeltor, and an upright jcid^. Ad 
for his hours of leisure, he spent them not io the 
pursuits of pleasure, or schemes of profit, hut in the 
MTorship of the gods, and in rational inquiries intb 
their nature and their power. His name became at 
length so illustrious^ that Tatius, who was the asso- 
ciate of Romulus in the kingdom, having an only 
daughter named Tatia, bestowed her upon him. He 
was tiot, however, so much elated with this match 
as to remove to the court of his father-in*law, but 
continued in the country of the Sabines, paying his 
attentions to his own father, who was now grown 
oldi Tatia was partaker of his retireni^it, and pre- 
ferred the calm enjoyment of life with her husband 
in. privacy, to the honours and distinction in which 
she might have lived with her father at Rome. 
Thirteen years after their marriage she died. 

: Numa then left the society of the city, and passed 
his time in wandering about alone in- thes^lcred 
groves and lawns, in the most retired and solitary 
places. Hence the report concerning the goddess 
Egeria chiefly took its rise;'*'' and it was believed 
it was not from any inward sorrow or melancholy 
turn that he avoided human conversation, but fronl 
his being admitted to that which was more venerable 
and excellent, from the honour he had of a familiar 

* Nnma's inclination to solitude, and his custom of retiring intb 
the secret places of the forest of Aricia, gave rise to several popular 
opinions. Some believed that the nymph Egeria herself dictated 
to him the laws, both civil and religious, which he established. 
And, indeed, he declared so himself, in order to procure a divine 
sanction to them. But, as no great man is without aspersions, 
others have thought, that under this affected passion for woods and 
caves, was concealed another more real and less chaste. This gave 
occasion to that sarcasm of Juvenal, in speaking of the grove of 
]^geria, (Sat, iii. ver. 12.) 

Hie ubi nocturnae Numae constituebat amicae. 

Ovid says, that to remove her grief for the loss. of Noma, Dtaiia 
changed her into a fountain which still bears her name* Metam* L jlv* 
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ilitercourse with adiviaky that laved hiai» wtikhied 
.)ii|n to l^s^ppioess and kiipwledge more th^m mortal. 
It is obvious enough, bow much this reseafiblesomny 
of the ancient stories received and dfiliforad down 
by the Phrygians of Atys,* the Bytbenwis of Ha- 
rodbtus, $iud the Arcadians of Endymion : to whom 
might be added naany others, who were thought to 
iiave attained to si)peri<H* felicity, and to be beloved 
ju an extraordinary manner by the gods. And, in- 
deed, it is rs^tional enough to suppose, that theddiy 
would not place his affection upon horses or birds, 
but rather upon humau beings, eminently didtio- 
^ished by virtue ; and that he neither dislikes JMir 
dizains to hold conversation with a maiiof wdBdtom 
Ikfid piety. But that a dimmtjf ^<mld be captivated 
with the extern^ beauty of aoy bumao body is .ir- 
rational to believe. The BgypliuM, iodeed, make 
!^ distinction in this case» wiiich (bey think aot an 
aJiNiurd oqe, that it is not joipo^eiibleiar^ womanito 
he kppreguated by the approa^ob of some divsme 
;S|)glrit { but tha^ a man can ]^9^e m> eorporealifiter- 
course with a goddess, ^ut tbey do not, however, 
ciousider that .a mixture^ be it of wbnt sovt it may, 
^uaUy cotumunieates its being. Ip short, the re- 
gard which the gods have for men,* tkough, like a 
Emaw passion, it be called lo^e, must .be eooifilayed 
in forming their manners, and raising them to higher 
llegrees j^ virtue. In this sense we v^^^y adupt^the 
^asselM;io(l of the poets, that Pho(rhas,t JSyaomtbus, 

* Atys was said to be beloved by the goddess Cybele,, and 
Endymion'by Diana ; but we believe there is no wbere el^ any 
mention made of this Herodotus^ or Rhodatus, as Dacier from his 
manuscript caDs him. 

+ Phorbas was the son of Triopas, kijig of Argos. He deHvered 
the Rhodians from a fNrodigious number of serpents that Infested 
their island, and particularly from one furious dragon t]iat liad de- 
voured a great raanj people. He wan, ^heneiore^ «K0posed to be 
dear to Apollo, who had slain the Python. After his death he was 
ipbeed in the keaivess, with, the dragon he had dMwyed, in the 
oofUiteiktioD Opkiuous or Sur^entwrm. 
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^nd Admetiis, were beloved by Apollo ; and diat 
Hippoiytasy Uie Sicyoiiian, was equally in bis fa- 
TOBr; 60 that whenever be sailed from Girrha to 
Sicyoo, the priestess, to signify Apollo's satisfaction, 
repeated this heroic verse : 

He comes, ag^in the much-loved hero comes. 

It is also fabled, that Pan was in love with Pindar^ 
•on account of bis poetry ; and that Archiiochus and 
Hesiod^t after their death, wete honoured by the 
beavenly powers for the same reason. Sophocles, 
too (as the story goes), was blessed in his lifetime 
with the conversaticHi of the god ^sculapiua, of 
which many proc^ still remain ; and another deity 
procured him burial.;]: Now, if we admit that these 
were so b%hly favoured, shall we deny that Zaleu- 
-cvfi,!! Minost Zoroaster, Numa, and Lycui^ua, 

Hyaciathiis iras the aon «f Amjclas, feunder of the citj of 
Aoiyclae^ near Sparta. He was beloved by Apollo and Zephjru% 
and was killed in a fit of jealousy by the latter, who, with a puff of 
wind, caused a quoit thrown by Apollo to fall upon his head. He 
irafi changed into a flower which bears his name. Fide Pausan, 
de -Laconic. 1. iii. and OriD. Metam, 1. x. fab. 5. 

Admetus was the son of Pheres, king of Thessaly. It is said . 
that Apollo kept his sheep. 

♦ Pindar had a particular devotion for the god Pan, and there- 
Core took fiphi^'abode^neor'the teiqple of Rhea and Pan. He com- 
peeed the iqrmns wbidi the Tbeban virgins sung on the festWal of 
that daitj;; and^ it ifr said9 be Jiad the happiness to Jiear Pan him- 
self singing one of his odes. 

+ Archiiochus was slain by a soldier of Naxos, who was'obliged 
by the priestess of Apollo to make expiation for having killed k 
joaiiKoiiMCBatedtodieiniiM^Si-i — As forH88iod,the OrchomeiuaDSi 
Ajpoople'ef Bosojtia, being terribly afflicted by a plague, were or- 
diered by the oracle to remove the bones of that poet, from Nau- 
pactuS in ^tolia, into their country. 

f Sophocles died at Athens, while Lysander was carrying on the 
•siege of the city; and fiaedMis is said to have appeared to the 
Spfurtan general in a dream^ and ordered him to permit the new 
Athenian Syren to be buried at Decelea. 

II Zaleucus gave laws to the Lorcians in Magna Graecia ; Zoroas- 
ter, one of the Magi^ and king of the Bactrians^tohis own subjects ; 
and Minos to the people of Crete. 
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kings and lawgiver^, were happy in' the saine re* 
spect? Nay, rather, we shall think, that the gode 
might serionsly converse wfth such excellent persons 
as these, to instmct and encourage them io thetr 
great attempts ; whereas, if they indulged poets smd 
musicians in the same grace, it must be by way of 
diversion. To such as are of another opinion, I 
shall say, however, with Baccbylides, TJte way » 
broad. For it is no unplansible account of the mal?- 
ter which others give, when they tell us, that Lycur- 
gus, Numa, and other great men, finding their peo- 
ple difBcukto manage, and alterations to be made iu 
their several governments, pretended commissions 
from heaven which were salutary, at least to those 
for whom they were invented* 
• Numa was now in his fortieth year, when ambas- 
sadors came from Rome to make him an offer of tire 
kingdom. The speakers were Proculus and Vele- 
sus, whom the people before had cast their eyes 
npon for the royal dignity, the Romans being at- 
tached to Proculus, and the Sabines to Velesus, 
As they imagined that Numa would gladly embrace 
his good fortune, they made but a short speech. 
They found it, however, no easy matter to persuade 
him, but were obliged to make use of much entreaty 
to draw him from that peaceful retreat he was so 
fond of, to the government of a city born, as it were, 
and brought up in war. In the presence, therefore, 
of his father, and one of his kinsmen, named Mar- 
cius, he gave them this answer: "Jlivery change of 
human life has its dangers ; but when a nian has a 
sufficiency for every thing, and fhere is nothing in 
his present situation to be complained of, what but 
madness can lead him from his usual track of life, 
which, if it has no other advantage, has that of cer- 
tainty, to experience another as yet doubtful and un- 
known? But the dangers that attend bis govern- 
ment are beyond an uncertainty, if we may form a 
judgment from the fortunes of Jlomulus, who la- 
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boured under the suBpi<;ion of taking ofTTatius, his 
colleague^ and was supposed to have lost his own 
life with equal injustice. Yet Ronmlus is cele- 
brated as a person of divine origin, as supernatural! y 
nourished , when an infant) and most wonderfully 
preserved. For my part, I am only of mortal race, 
and you are sensible my nursing and education 
boast of nothing extraordinary. As for my charac- 
ter, if it has any distinction, it has been gained in a 
way not likely to qualify me for a king, in scenes of 
repose and employments by no means arduous. 
My genius is inclined to peace, my love has long 
been fixed upon it, and I have studiously avoided 
the confusion of war: I have also drawn others, so 
far as my influence extended, to the worship of the 
gods, to mutual offices of friendship, and to spend 
the rest of their time in tilling the ground, and feed- 
ing cattle. The Romans may ha.ve unavoidable 
wars left upon their hands by their late king, for the 
maintaining of which you have need of another 
more active and more enterprising. Besides, the 
people are of a warlike disposition, spirited with suc- 
cess, and plainly enough discover their inclination to 
extend their conquests. Of course, therefore, a per- 
son who has set his heart upon the promoting of re- 
ligion and justice, and drawing men off from the ove 
of violence and war, would soon become ridiculous 
and contemptible to a city that has more occasion 
for a general than a king." 

Numi, in this manner declining the crovra, the 
.Romans, on the other hand, exerted all their endea- 
vours to obviate his objections, and begged of him 
not to throw them into confusion and civil war 
again, as there vt^as no other whom both parties 
would unanjmpvisly elect. When the ambassadors 
had retired, his father and his friend Marcius pri- 
vately urged him, by all the arguments in their 
power, to receive this great and valuable gift of 
heaven. ** If contented," said they, " with a com- 
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petence, you desire not richets, n^r aspire aiter the 
•bonour of sofereignty, haviog a higtier and 'bettet* 
diBtmction in virtue ; yet consider (bat a king is the 
minister of God, who now awakens and puts iti ac- 
tion your native wisdom and justice. Decline fiM, 
tberc^re, an autborky, which to a wise roan is a ficfid 
for great and good actions; where dignity may be 
^dded to religion, and men may be brought over to 
piety, in tbe easiest and i-eadiest way, by the inSa- 
ence of tbe prince. Tatius, tbongb astrangef, was 
beloved by this people, and they pay divine boBO^TTs 
to the memory of Romulus. Besides, whotnAws, 
as they are victorious, but they way be satiated W^ 
war, and having no farther wish for triumphs ttiifl 
spoils, may be desirous of a mfld and juet.goyernar 
for the estabHshing of good laws, and tbe 6e«tKbg^ 
peace? Betsborild they be ever so ardently indined 
*o war, yet is it not better to turn their violence 4ln- 
ol3ierway, and to be the centre of union and friend- 
ship between the country of the Sabines, afiid «o 
great and flourishing a state as that of 'RotJW^?' 
These indoceraents, we are to^ld, were strengthened 
by auspicious omens, and by the zeal and ardour fff 
his fellow-citizeus, who as soon as they had fewirned 
tbe subject of the embassy, went in a body toentreat 
bim to take the government upon him, as tbe ofifly 
means to appease all dissentions, and effectually in- 
corporate the two nations into one. 

When he had determined to go, be offered sacfl- 
fice to the gods, and then set forward to -Rome. 
"Strock with love and admiration of the man, the 
senafte and people met him on the way ; the women 
welcomed him with blessings and shouts of joy; 
the temples were crowded with sacrifices ; and so 
Universal was the satisfaction, that tbe city might 
•seem to have received a kingdom, instead of a king. 
When they were come into the Forum^ Spurius 
Vettius, whose turn it then was to be Jnterrexy pat 
it to the vote, whether Numa should be king, and tfU 
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the cilii9<»is« agreed to it wttli cme voice. The robes 
and ot-ber distinetions of royalty then Were offered 
hiuky but he coiuBisMHled them to stop, as hi» autho- 
ritty yet wairtad the sanction of heai^en, Takingp 
therefore witb him the priests and augnrs^ he wetti 
u^ tio the Cofitoh which the Romans- at that time 
cabled the Tarpeian rock. There the ehief of the 
a$^ur$ covered the head of Numa,* and turned hki 
hioe H^wanis the soutb ; then standing behind hieat, 
and laying his right hand upon Iris head, he ofiered 
up hm de¥Qtiofis, aod looked arouad himy in hopes 
.of seeing fa^rds, or some other signal from the goda 
An kiKaredible silence reigned among the people, 
anjcio^s for the event, and lost in suspense, till the 
aiiBpicious birds appeared and passed on the right 
hand. Then Numa took the royal robe/ and M^eot 
dowB from the maijmt to tlie people, who received 
him' with loud acclanpations, a& the most pious of 
m&a^ and most beloved of the gods. 
s Hia first act of govermnent was to discharge the 
be^y of three hundred nien^ called Veleresyf whouei 
fi^lDuliiis always ke{^ about his person as guards; 
for be n^her chose to distrust those who pul: a con- 
fidieuce in him^ nor.to reign over a people that could 
diisfarutirt hMi. In the next place, to the priests of 
J4ifiiter and Mars he added one for Romulus, whom ^ 
he styled Fkmten^ QuirinaMM. Flamines was a eom^ 
nmi «^me far priests before that time» and it m 
safid to have teen corruptetl from Pilumines^ a term 
<|erived' from Pilots which in Greek signifies caps^X 

* So it is in the text of Plutarch, as it now stands ; but it ap- 
pears fromi tiTj, that the augur covered his own head, not that of 
Nuwai^. Ai^gur ad Ic^um ejus^ eapiie vetato^ sedem cepit^ &c. And, 
indeed^ ^e augur &lwa,ys cOt«red Ms liead in; a gown peculiar to 
hi^. o|&ee, cAUefd loenoy whi^a he made las' aibservalion^. 

, + Numa didf not make use of them as gv^rds, but as iuierior 
ministers, who were to take care of the sacri£ces, under the direc- 
tioa iA the tribunes, who had commanded them in their military 
capcicity. 

X Others think they took their names from th« flame-coloitiied 
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(for they wore, it seems, a kind of caps or hoods;) 
and the Latin language had many more Greek words 
mixed with it then than it has at this time. Thas 
royal mantles were by the Romans called Kisenm^^ 
which Juba assures us was from the Greek ChhentB^ 
and the name of Camillus* given to the youth who 
served in the temple of Jupiter, and who waw to have 
both his parents alive, was the same which some of 
the Greeks give to Mercury, on account of^his being 
an attendant of that god. 

Numa having settled these matters with a view to 
establish himself in the people's good graces, imme- 
diately after attempted to soften them, as iron is 
softened by fire, and to bring them from a violent 
and warlike disposition, to a juster and more gentle 
temper. For, if any city ever was in a state of in- 
flammation^ as Plato expresses it, Rome certainly 
was, being composed at first of the most hardy and 
resolute men, whom boldness and despair had driven 
thither from all quarters, nourished and grown up to 
power by a series of Wars, and strengthened even by 
blows and conflicts, as piles fixed in the ground be- 
come firmer under the strokes of the rammer. Per- 
suaded that no ordinary means -were suflEicient to 
form and reduce so high-spirited and uotractable a 
people to mildness and peace, he called in the as- 
sistance of religion. By sacrifices, religious dances^ 
and processions, which he appointed, and wherein 
himself officiated, he contrived to mix the charms of 
festivity and social pleasure with the solemnity pf 
the ceremonies. Thus h6 soothed their minds, and 

tufts they had on their caps. They were denominated from the 
particular god to whom their ministry was confined, as Flamen 
DiaUs^ the Priest of Jupiter ; Flamen Martialis^ the Priest of Mars. 
* Camillus is derived from the Boeotic Ka^fiiXogj which properly 
signifies a servitor. In every temple there was a youth of quality^ 
whose business it was to minister to the priest. It was necessary 
that the father and mother of the youth should be both alive ; for 
which reason Plutarch makes use of the wor^ a/i0e«?o\»;, which the 
Latins call patrimum et matrimum. 
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c^lm^ their fierceness and martial fire. Som^imes 
aJso, by acquaiDting them .with prodigies from 
lieaven, by re|K>rts of dreadful apparitions and me-, 
nacing. voices, he inspired them with terror, and 
humbled them with superstition. This was the prin- 
cipal cause of the report, that he drew bis wisdom 
from the sources of Pythagoras : for a great part of 
the philosophy of the latter, as well as the govern- 
ment of the former, consisted in religious attentions 
and the worship of the gods. It is likewise said, that 
his solemn appearance and air of sanctity was co«* 
pied from Pythagoras. That philosopher had ho 
far tamed an eagJe, that, by pronouncing certain 
words, he could stop it in its flight, or bring it down ; 
and passing through. the multitudes assembled at the 
Olympic games, he showed them his golden thigh ; 
besides other arts and actions, by which he pre- 
tended to something supernatural. This led Timou 
the Phliasian to write. 

To catch applause Pythagoras affects 

A solemn air and grandeur of expression/ 

BittNuma feigned that some goddess or moun- 
tain nymph favoured him with her private regards 
(as we have already observed,) and that he had 
moreover frequeut conversations with the muses. 
To the latter he ascribed most of his revelations ; 
and there was one in particular that he called 
TacitUy as much as to say, the muse of silence,* 
whom he taught the Romans to distinguish with 
their veneration. By this, too, he seemed to show 
his knowledge and approbation of the Pythagorean 
precept of silence. 

. His regulations concerning images seem likewise 
to have some relation to the doctrine of Pytha- 
goras ; who was of opinion that the Fii-st Cause 

. * In the city of Earyihr^, there was a temple of Minerva, where 
the priestess was called Jlest/chiOy thai is, the composed^ the silent. 
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was not an object of sense, nor liable to pa«iion, bat 
invisible, incorrnptible, and discernible only by the 
mind. Thus Numa forbade the Romans to repre- 
sent the Deity in the form either of man of beast. 
Nor was there among them formerly any image or 
statue of the Divine Being : during the first hondred 
and seventy years they built temples, indeed, and 
other sacred domes, but placed in them no^ figure of 
any kind : persuaded that it is impious to isepresent 
things divine by what is perishable, and that we can 
have no conception of God but by the understanding. 
His sacrifices, toOj resembled the Pythagorean wor- 
ship : for they were without any effusion of blood, 
consisting chiefly of flour, libations of wii^e, and 
other very simple and unexpensive things* 

To these, arguments other circumstances are 
added, to prove that these two great men were ac^ 
quainted with each other. One of which is, that 
!Pythagoras was enrolled a citizen of Rome* This 
account we have in an address to Antenor from 
Epicharmus,* a writer of comedy, and a very 
ancient author, who was himself of the school of 
Pythagoras. Another is, that Numa having four 
8ons,t called one of them Mamercus, after the name 
of a son of Pythagoras. From him too, they tell 
us, the ^milian family is descended, which is one 
of the noblest in Rome; the king having given him 
the surname of JSmilius, on account of bis graceful 
and engaging manner of speaking. And I have 
myself been informed by several persons in Rome, 

* According to the Marmora Oxon. Epicharmus flouriabed in. the 
jear before Qirist 472 ; and it is certain it must have been about 
that time, because he was at the court of Hienro. 

+ S^me writers, to countenance the vaaitj of certain noble fiEUKi- 
lies in Rome, in deducing their genealogy from Numa, hare flveii 
that prince four sons. But the common opinioa is^ that he had 
onl J one daughter, named Pompilia.. The ^milii were one of the 
most considerable families in Rome, and branched into the Lepidi, 
the Pauli, and the Fapi; The word Amulm or JEm^kt^ » Greek, 
signifies gently ^4weftiL 
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thilt the Romans being comipanded by the oniele io 
erect two statues,* one to the wisest^ and the Cfther 
to the bravest of the QreciatiB, set iip in brass the 
figures of Pythagoras and Alcibiades. But as these 
matters are very dubious, to support or refute them 
farther would look' like the juvenile affectation of 
dispute. 

To Nunia is attributed the institution of that high 
ord^ of priests called Pontifiees.^ over which he k 
said to have presided hinaself. Some say, they were 
calted P&ntipces, viB employed in thesert^ice of those 
pawerfiii gods that govern the world ; for patens id 
the Roman language signifies powerful. Others^ 
from theit being ordered by the lawgiver to perform 
raeh? secret offices a^ were in their poorer, and standi 
ii^ excused when tl)ere was some great impediment. 
But most writers assign a ridiculous reason for the 
term, as if they wei-^ called Pontifices from tfaekf 
otfeitng sacrifices upon the bridge, which the Latins 
coll ponteiny such kind of ceremonies it seems being 
looked upon as the most sacred, ainl of gmatest 
antiquity. These priests, too, are said to have been 
commissioned to keep the bridges in repair, as one 
of the most indispensable parts of th^r holy office* 

♦ Plipy tells iis, (I. xxxir. c. 5.) it was in the time of tkelr wat 
witb the Samnites ^at the Romaas were ordered to set up these 
statues ; that they wer^ accord ioglj placed in the eomitium ; and 
that the J remained there till the dictatorship of Sylla. The oracle,' 
by this direction, prohably intimated, that the Romans^ if they 
desired to be victorious^ should imitate the wisdom and valoiur (if 
the €rreeks« 

f Numa created four, who were ail patriciaois. But in the yea^ 
of Rome 453 or 454, four plebeians were added to the number^ 
The king himself is here asserted to have been the chief of them, 
or paniffex maodmus ; though Livy attributes that honour to ano- 
ther person of the same name, viz. Numa Marcius, the son of Mar- 
cius, one of the senators. It seems, however, not improbable that 
Numa, who was of so religious a turn, reserved the chief dignity in 
the priesthood to himself, as kings had done iK the first ages of 
the world^^and as the emperors of Rome did afterwards^ 

VOL. I. i> . , 
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£or the Roinans considered it as an exeerabte iiyi« 
piety to demolish the .wooden bri%e; wbteh» we 
flufe told, was bnilt without iron, and put togetiier 
with pins of wood only, by the direction of some 
oracle. The stone bridge was b\iilt many ages after, 
Iwhen JEmilius was quaestor. Some, however, in- 
form us, that the wooden bridge was not constructed 
in the time of Numa, having the last hand put to it 
by Ancus Marcius, who was grandson to Numa by 
his daughter. 

Hie pantifex nuupimuSy chief of these priests, is 
interpreter of all sacred rites, or rather aBuperin- 
tendlEmt of religion, having the care not only of 
public sacrifices, but even of private riteb and 
dfiedngs, forbidding the people to depart from the 
stated ceremonies, and teaching them bow to honour 
mid propitiate the gods. He had also the inspection 
«f the holy virgins called Vestals. For to ]Numa 19 
ascribed the sacred establishment of the vestal vir« 
^ns, and the whole service with respect to the per* 
petkial fire, which they watch continually. This 
Offfice seems appropriated to them, either. becaiMere 
^*e, which is of a pnre mid incorruptible nature, 
should be Looked aft» by persons untouched ai^ 
undefiled, or else because virginity, like fire, is 
barren and unfruit^l. Agreeably to this last reason, 
^t the places in Greece where the sacred fire is pre^ 
served unextinguished, as at Delphi and Athens, hot 
tirgins, but widows past child-bearing, have the 
eharge of it. If it happens by any accident to be 
put out, as the sacred lamp is said to have been at 
Athens, under the tyranny of Aristion ;• at Delphi, 
when the temple was burned by the Medes ; and at 
tUnne, in the Mithridatic war, as also in the civil 

* This Aristion held out a long time against Sjlla^ who besieged 
and took Athens in the time of the Mithridatic war. Aristtmi 
tomself committed innumerable outrages in the city, and was at 
last the cause of its being sacked and plundered. As for the 
sacred fire, it -was kept in the temple of Minenra* . ' 
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lirar^* When tlot only the fire was extitiguiiSihedi but 
tbe altar overturaed ; it is not to be lighted agaid 
Irotn another fire, but new fire is to tie* gained by^ 
drawing a pure and unpolluted flame from the 8u»* 
beams. They kindle it generally with concave ve»< 
flieb of brass, formed by the conic section of a 
rectangled triangle, whose lines from the circuuh 
ference meet in one central points This beipg placed 
against tlie sun^ causes its rays to converge in tlie 
centre, which, by reflection, acquiring the force aod 
activity of fire, rarefy the air, and itumediately kin^ 
die such light and dry matter as they think fit to 
apply .t Some are of opinion, that the sacred virgind 
have the care of nothing but the perpetual fire; 
But others say they have jsoine private rites bettdesi 
kept from the sight of all but their own body, oqai 
ceming li^hich I have delivered, in the life of Ganut» 
his, as much as it was proper to in<|Qire into or 
declaim. 

It is reported that at first only two viigins were 
eoMecratidd by Niima, whose names were GegsAiii^ 
aod Yeratiia; afterwards two otbars CaauleJaaad 
Tarpeia ; to whom, Servius added two more ; and 
that number has c<Mitinoed to this time. The vestal^ 
were obliged by the king to preserve their vii^nity 
for thirty years. The first ten years they spent iu 
learning their office; the next ten in putting in prae* 
tice what they had learned ; and the third period ia 
the instructing of others. At the conclusion of this 
time, such as chose it had liberty to marry, and 

* hit J tells 08 (1. 85* ) that towards the conclusion of the chrii 
war between SjUa and Martus, Matins Schaevola, the pontiff, was 
]iLilIed at the entrance of the temple of Vesta ; but we do not find 
that the sacred fire was extinguished. And even when that temple 
was burned, towards the end of the first Punic war, L. Cecilius 
Metellus, then pontiff, rushed through the flames, and brought off 
the Paliadium and other sacred things, though with the loss of his 
•ight 

-h Burmug g^sses were iuTented by Archimedes, who flourished 
50Q years after Numa. * 
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<|otitifig their saci^ed etnpleytnent to take lip some 
ether. However, we have account of but very few 
that accepted this indulgence, and those did not 
prosper. They generally became a prey to repen-- 
tainee and regret, from whence the rest, inspired with 
ft religious f^r, w^e willing to end their lives Qnder 
tbie same institotion. 

' The king honoured them with great privilege^^ 
such as power to make a will during their father's 
life, and to transact their other affairs without a 
guardian, like the mothers of three children now. 
When they went abroad, they had the/asees carried 
before them ;• and if, by accident, they met a person 
led to execution, his life was granted him. But the 
testal was to make oathf that it was by chance she 
met him^ and not by design. It wai| death to go 
vrnder the chair in which they were carried. 

For smaller offences these virgins were punished 
with stripes ; and sometimes the pontifex mammm 
gave them the discipline naked, in some dark place, 
and under the cover of a veil : but she that broke 
her vow of chastity was buried alive by the ColUme 
gat^. • There, within the walls, is raised a littfe 
mount of earth, called in Latin -4^^er; Cinder which 
is prepared a small cell, with steps to descend to it. 
In this are placed a bed, a lighted lamp, and some 
slight provisions, such as bread, water, milk, and 
e(il, as they thought it impious to take off a person 
coHseemted with the most awfitl ceremonies^ by such 
a death as that of famine^ The criminal is carried 

* This Itonour was not conferred upon them bj Nnraa^ bnt bj 
the triumvirate in the year of Rome 712. 

+ Neither a vestal nor a priest of Jupiter was obliged to take an 
oath. They were believed without that solemnity. 

% There seems to be something improbable and inconsistent in 
Ibis. Of what use could provisions be to the vestal, who, when 
the grave was closed upon her, must expire through want of air? 
Or, if she could make use of those provisions^ was she not at last 
io die by famine? Perhaps what Plutarch hete cMs provisions 
were materials for some Sacrifice. 
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to^ puAisIimeiH tbroufti theFonm, in a litter WeU 
covered without, and bound up in such a manner^ 
tliat her cries cannot be heard. The people sileotly 
wake way fcM* the litter, and follow it with marks Of 
extreme sorrow and dejeclioQ. There is no spec- 
tacle more dreadful than this, nor any day. which 
the city passes in a more melancholy manner* 
When the litter comes to the place appointed, the 
'CrfBcerjs loose the cords, the high-priest, with handa 
Jiftad up towards heaven^ offers up dome private 
prayers just l>efore the fatal minute, then takes out 
the prisoner, who is cov^*ed with a veil, and placte 
jber upon the steps which lead down to the^celi: 
after this, he retires with the rest of the priests, and 
when she is gone down, the steps are taken away» 
^nd the cell is covered with ^trtb ; so that the place 
is made level with the rest of the mount. Thns 
;were the vestals punished that {H'eserved not their 
4^astity. . » 

Tt is also i^aid, that Numa built. the temple of 
J^e^a^ where the perpetual fire was to be kept,!* in 
^m orbicular form, not. intending to represent the 
itgixre^ of the earth, as if that was meant by V^^^i 
but the j(mme of the universe, in the cent-re of which 
the Pythagoreans place the element of fire,t an4 
give it the name of Vesta and Unity. The earth 
they supposed not to be without motion, nor^tuated 
in the centre of the world, but to make its revolution 
round the sphere of fire, being neither one of the 
Inost valuable nor principal parts of the great ma^; 
chine. Plato, too, in his old age, is reported to 
have been of the same opinion, assigning the earth 

^ Dionjsius of Halicarnassus (i. ii.) is of opinioa, and probably 
he is rigbi, that Numa did biuld the temple oi Vesta in a ro«od 
form, to represent the fignre of the earth ; for bj Vesta the j meant 
the earth. 

+ That thip was the opinion of Philolans and other Pythagoreans 
is well known : but Diogenes Laertius tells u^^ that Pythagoras 
himself h)Bld the earth to be the centre. 
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a diflTei^ent srtuartfon from tiie centre, and leaving 
that, as the place of honour^ to a nobler element: * 

The P&ntyices were, moreover, to prescribe the 
form of funeral rites to such as consulted tb^n, 
Numa himself taught them to look upon the last 
offices to the dead as no pollution. He instructed 
them to pay all due honour to the infernal g^ods, as 
ireceiving the most excellent part of us, and more 
particularly to venerate the goddess Ltbitinaj ais he 
called her; who presides pver funeral solemnities ; 
whether he meant by her Proserpine, or rather 
VenuS,^ as some of the most learned Romans sup- 
pose; not improperly ascribing to the same diving 
power the care of our birth and of our death. 

He himself likewise fixed the time of mourning, 
according to the different ages of the deceased. 
He allowed none for a child that died under three 
years of age ; and for one older the monmihg waa 
only to last as many months as he lived years; pn>- 
yided those were not more than ten. The longest 
mourning was not to continue sibove ten mofaths, 
after which space widows were permitted to marry 
again: but she that took another husband before 
that term was out, was obliged by his decree %q 
sacrifice a cow with calf.f 

♦ This Venns UMtina was the same with Proserpine. She wa^ 
lealled at DdphI Yeniis EpUwnbicu Pkrlo wal^ the Jupiter «f the 
yhades below ; and there they had their Mercury teo, 

+ Such an unnatural sacrifice was intended to deter the widows 
from marrying again before the expiration of their mourning. Ro- 
mnlus's year consisting but of ten months, when Numa afterward^ 
.added two months more, he did not alter the tune he had before 
settled for mourning; and therefore, though after that time we 
often meet with huctus annm^ or a year's mourning, we must take 
it only for the old year of Romulus. 

The ordinaiy colour to express their grief, used alike by both 
sexes, was black, without trimmings. Bat after the establishment 
of the empire, when abundance of colours came in fashion, the old 
primitive white grew so much into contempt, that it became pecu- 
liar to the women for their mourning. Viik Piut. ^ucesL Rom. 

There were several accidents which often occasioned -the con- 
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Noma inatitated several dtber Mct^d orderi:; Iwo 
of which I shall mention, the Salii* and Feei4di$f1[ 
which afford particular proofs of bis piety. Th^ 
FeciaUsj who were like the TrenophplaieSf orgwar^ 
dikns qfthepeacey among the Greeks, had, I beliel^ 
a name expressive of their office ; for they were to 
act and mediate betwe^ the two parties, to decide 
their diflfereoces by reason, and not BuBkr them to 
go to war till all hopes of justice were lost The 
Greeks call such a peace Ireney as puts an end to 
strife, not by mutual viblence, but in a rational way. 
Jn like manner the feciales, or heraldic Were pfteQ 
despatched to such nations as had injured tiie Ro- 
mans, to persuade them to entertain more equital^e 
sentiments : if they rejected their application, they 
called the gods to witness, with imprecations against 
themselves and their country, if their call^ was not 
just; and so they declared war. But if tlie/^^26t 
refused their sanction, it wds n^t lawfuf for any Ro- 
man soldier, nor even for the king bimSelf, Ua^ he^ 
hostilities. War was to commence with their ap^ 
probation, as the proper judges whether it was just, 

dnding of & public monming, or suspension of a private one^ 
before the fixed time; such as the dedication of a temple^ the 
solemnity of public games or festivals, the solemn lustration perr 
formed by the censor, and the discharging of a vow made by fi 
magistrate or a general. They likewise put off their mourning 
habit when a fa^er, brother, or son, returned from captivity, qr 
when some of the family were advanced to a considerable employ- 
ment. \ 

♦ The SaUi were the guardians of the Andlia^ or twelve shielldl 
hung up in the temple of Mars. They took their name from their 
dancing in the celebration of an annual festival instituted in me^ 
mory of a miraculotts shield, which, Numa pretended, fell dowa 
from heaven* 

f Dionysius of Halicamassns finds them among the Aborigines ; 
and Numa is said to have borrowed the institution from the people 
of Latium* He appointed twenty fBdaks chosen out of the mtdfit 
eminent fandlies in Rome, and settled, them, in a college. The 
paier patratmy who made peace, or denounced war^ was probably 
one of their body selected for that purpose^ because he had both a 
father and a son alive. Liv. 1. i. c. 24. 
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«id ib^rtbtf wpreme mtgiatrat^ va$ to idieiib^ate 
pBmBm'mg the proper mesins of c^rrylag itiOn, Tb« 
!gr«kt imsfortunes which bafel. the city frpoi tb^ Gaids^ 
-arosaid to h^ve proceeded from the vk>}a$ion of tirese 
jmered'dt^Bu For wheo (hose barbarians were ber 
megiBg Clulaiiia), Fabio8 A iii][>p8tu8 was sent ambas- 
jiai£>r to their camp, with furoposaU of peace in v6tr 
*your of the besieged. But receiving a harsh answer, 
be thought himself released from his character oJT 
ambassador, and rashly taking up arras for theCla^ 
juans,^ chaUepged the bravest man in the Gaulish 
army. He .proved victorious, indeed, in the coid- 
-b^t, for he killied his adversary, and , carried oflT bis 
'SfK)iI$ : but thQ Gauls having discovered; who he was, 
Mot a herald to Rome to accuse Fabius of b^ariqg 
wms against them, contrary to treaties and good 
iiBuith,:and without a declaration of war. Upoi]^tbis 
tha/edaks exhorted the senate to deliver him Bp to 
4be Gauls ; but he applied to the people, and being 
ja (avoiirite with them, was screened froin the ise&r 
4eDce. Soon after this the Gaqli^ m^rched^ to {tonoie, 
^a({ sacked the whole city except the Capitol ; as we 
have related at large in the life of Camillus. 
. The order of priests called Saiii, is ssud to have 
been instituted on this occasion: Jn the eighth year 
pf Numa's reign a pestilence prevailed in Italy; 
Home also felt its ravages. While the people were 
^r^^ly dejected, we are told that a brazen buckler 
fell. from heaven into the hands of Numa. Of this 
Jse gave a very wonderful account, received from 
£geria and the muses : That the buckler was s^nt 
clown for the preservation of the city, and should be 
kept with great care : That eleven others should be 
;inade as like it as possible in size and fashion, in 
brder, that if any per^son were disposed to steal it, 
he might uot be able to distinguish that which fell 
from heaven from the rest. He farther declared^ that 
the place, and the meadows about it, where he fre- 
guently conversed with th^ muses, should be conscr 
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stated to tbosedMnitje^; aodtbat tfaespfiBg^bkrii 
watered the groaod should be sacred to the use 6f 
the yestal yiiigit|ft» daily to spnokle and purify tbeir 
temple. The unodedi^te cessation of the pestileoM 
is said to have* confiriiied the truth of this accaont. 
Numa tbeo showed the buckler to the artists, and 
commanded them to exert all their skill for an exMt 
resemblance. They all declined the attempt, es^ 
cept Veturius Mamurius^ who was so successfdl in 
the imitation, and made the other elevai w like it, 
that not even Numa himself could distinguish theuou 
He gaye these bucklers in charge to the S^Ui ; who 
did not receive their name, as some pretend, fro«i 
^alius of Samothrace or Mantinea, that taught the 
way of dancing in arms, but rather from the tub* 
sultive dance itself, which they lead up along the 
streets, when in the month of March they carry th^ 
sacred bucklers through the city. On that occ^ioii 
they are habited in purple vests, girt with broad belts 
of brass ; they wear also brazen helmets, and ^anry 
slu»*t swords, with which they strike upon the buckr 
lers, and to those sounds they keep time with tboir 
feet. They move in an agreeable manner, perforata 
ing eertsin involutions and evolutions in a quick 
measure, with vigour, agility, and ease. 
. These bucklers are called AnciUa^ from the form 
of them. For they are neither circular, nqr yrt, like 
the pelta^ semipircular, but fashioned in two crooked 
indented lines, the extremities of which meeting 
close, form a curve, in Greek dnct/lon. Or el^e they 
inay be so named from the aswon or bend of' the armi 
on which they are carried. This account of the mat* 
ter we have from Juba, who is very desirous to de- 
rive the term from the Greek, But if we must have 
an etymology from that language, it may be taken 
, from their descending, anekathen, from on high ; or 
iromakesisy their healing of the sick ; or from ouchnKm 
lusiSf their putting an end to the drought ; or lastly, 
from ana^cAem, deliyerance from calamities: For 
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"irhioh rectton alsd CMtor and Pottux were' hf tb^ 
Athenians called anakes. The reward MtEtiuHrins 
iNMi for bis art, was, we are told, an ode, which the 
Saltans sung in memory of him, alon^; with the 
Pyrrhic dance. Some, however, say, it was not 
V4ftutiu$ Mamurius, who was celebrated in thitt cdni- 
{iMition, but vetus memoria, the imeient remembrance 
<rf the thing. 

After Noma had instituted these several orders cjf 
iniests, he erected a royal palace, called RegiajX^r 
the temple of Vesta ; and there he passed most of 
•his time, either in performing some sacred function, 
or instructing the priests, or, at^ieast, in convei-siiig 
urith them on some divine subject. He had also 
another house upon the Quirinal mount, the siiuation 
«f which they still show ns. In all public cferemo^ 
nies and processions of the priests a herald went he- 
fcre, who gave notice to the people to keep hdlitfay. 
For^ as they tell us, the Pythagoreans ^wobld nol 
•uflfer their disciples to pay any honi^e or worship 
to the gods in a cursory manner, bat required them 
to come prepan^ for it by meditation at home; so 
Numa was of opinion, that his citizens should neither 
aee nor hear any religious service in a slight or care- 
less way, but disengaged from other affaii^, bring 
with them that attention which an object of such im- 
portance required. The streets and ways, on such 
occasions, were cleared of clamour, and all manner 
of noise which attends manual labour, that the solein- 
titties might not be disturbed. Some vestiges of this 
^U remain : for when the consul is employed either 
in augury or sacrificing, they call out to the people, 
Hoc age^ Mind this; and thus admonish them to be 
orderly and attentive. 

Many other of his institutions resemble those of 
the Pythagoreans. For as these had precepits, 
which enjoined riot to sit upon a bushel ;* nor to stir 

♦ That 15, not to give up oarselves to idleness. 
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the filre wifii a sword;* not to tarn back upon a 
jonmof ;t to oSer an odd namber to tbe celefttial 
gcHls, and an even one to the terregtrkd ;| thesenM 
of which precepts is bid from the valgar : do some of 
Nnma's nave a concealed meamsog ; as, not to oflBar 
to the gods wine proceeding fpom a vine nnprnned ; 
nor to sacrifice without meal ;| to turn ronnd when 
you worship ;^ and to sit down when yon have wor^ 
shipped. The two first precepts seem to recommend 
agriculture as a part of religion. And the turning 
round in adoration, is said to represent the circuls^ 
motion of the world. But I rather think, that as the 
temples op^ied towards the east, such as entered 
tb^B necessarily turning tbdr backs upon the risii^ 
sun, made a half turn to that quarter, in honour d[ 
the god of day, and then completed the circle, as well 
as their devotions, with their faces towards the god of 
the temple* Unless, perhaps, this change of pM^ 
tare may have an enigmatical meaning, like the 
Egyptian wheels, admonishing us of the instability of 
every thing human, and preparing us to acquiesce 
and rest satisfied with whatever turns and changes 
the divine beitig allots us. As for sitting down after 
an act of religion, they tell us it was intended 

^ Not to irritate him who is already angry. 

-I- la smother place Platoreh gnres this pirecept tfans, NeDem^ 
tumftvmthe borders* But the sense Is the same: Die like a man ; 
do not long after life, when it is departing, or wish to be yonng 
again. 

% Tlie t'agans looked on an odd nnmber as the more perfect and 
the symbol of concord, because it cannot be divided into two equal 
parts, as ^he even number may, which is therefore the symbol id 
division. This prejudice was not only the reason why tbe first 
month was consecrated to the celestial, and the second to the ter- 
restrial, deities ; but gave birtii to a Uiousand superstitious pi^a6- 
tices, which in some countries are still kept up by those whom rea«> 
son and religion ought to have undeceived. 

II The principal intention of this precept might be to wean them 
from sacrifices of blood, and to bring them to offer only cakes and 
figures of animals made of paste. 

§ Probably to represent the immensity of the Godhead. 
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as an otnmi of success in prayer, and of lading; Im|i^ 
pioess afierwardn. They add, that as actions »re 
divided by intervals of rest, so when one business 
iva» over, tbey sat down in the presence of the gods^ 
that under their auspicious conduct they might begin 
anolhen INor is this repugnant to what has been 
ab'eady advanced : since the lawgiver wanted to ac^ 
custom us to address the deity, not in the midst of 
business or hurry» but when we have time and lei- 
;sure to do it as we ought. 

By this sort of religious discipline (he people be^ 
came so tractable, and were impressed with such a 
veneration : of ^Numas power, that tl>ey admitted 
many improbable, and even fabulous tales, and 
thought nothing incredible or impossible which he 
undertQok. Thus he is said to have invited many of 
the citizens to his table,*' where he took care tjbiie ves- 
4iels should be mean, and the provisions plain and in* 
'.elegant ; but after they were seated, he told tbeia, 
the goddess with whom he used to converse, was 
•coming to visit him» when, on a sudden the room 
was supplied with the most costly vessels, and the 
table with a most magnificent entertainment But 
jiotbing can be imagined more absurd than what is 
related of his conversation with Jupiter. The story 
goes, that when mount Aventine was not enclosed 
-within the walls, nor yet inhabited, but abounded 
with flowing springs and shady groves, it was fre- 
quented by two demigods, Picus and Faunus. 
T^ese, in other respects, were like the SatyrSy or the 
race of Titans; but in the wonderful feats they 
performed by their skill in pharmacy and magic 

- * Dionysms tells ns, that Nnma showed these Romans all the 
Tooms of his palace in the nKuming, meanly furnished, and without 
any signs of a great entertainment ; that he kept them with bim 
great part of the day ; and when they returned to sup with him by 
invitation in the eTening, they found every thing surprisingly mag* 
nificent. It is likely^ Numa imputed the change to his iuvii»ibl« 
friend. . . 
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more resembled the Idesi l>fl^fyfi* (as flie Greeks 
call them); and thus provided, they roamed about 
Italy. They teii us, that Numa, having mixed the 
fountain of which they used to- drink with wine and 
honey, surprised and caught them. Upon this, they 
turned themselves into many forms, and, quitting 
their natural figure, assumed strange and horribl^^ 
iippeamnces. But when they found they could not 
break or escape from the bond that held them, they 
acquainted him with many secrets of futurity and 
taugbthim a charm for thunder and lightning, com- 
posed of onions, hair, and pilchards, which is used to* 
this day. Others say, these demigods did not com- 
municate the charm, but that by the force of magic 
they brought down Jupiter from heaven. The god, 
resenting this at Noma's hands, ordered the charm; 
to consist of heads. Of onions^ replied Nunwu No^ 
hmnan.-^^Hairs^ said Numa, desirous to fence against 
the dreadftil injunction, and interrupting the god* 
Lifting, said Jupiter: Pilchards, said Munia. He 
was instructed it seems, by Egeria, how to manage 
the matter. Jupiter went away propitious, in Greek 
ileos, whence the place was called Jticium;1[ and «o 
the charm was effected . These things, fabulous and 
ridiculous as they are, show how superstition, con- 
firmed by custom, operated upon the minds of the 



* Dlodorus tells us from Ephorus, the Idaei Dactyll were origi- 
nally from moant Ida in Phrygia from whence they passed int© 
Europe with king Minos. They settled first in Samothrace, where 
they taught the inhabitants religious rites. Orpheus is thought to 
have been their disciple ; and the first that carried a form of wor- 
ship over into Greece. The Dactyli are likewise said to have 
found out the use of fire, and to have discovered the nature of iron 
and brass to the inhabitants of the country adjoining to Mount 
Berecynthus, and to have taught them the way of working them. 
For this, and many other useful discoveries, they were after their 
death worshipped as gods. 

+ Thrs is Plutarch's mistake. Ovid informs us (Fast. 1. iii.) that 
Jupiter was called Elkms from elkere^to drata ont, because Jupiter 
was drawn out of heaven on this occasion. * 
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people* As for Numa himcielf, he placed bis oeofi* 
dence so entirely in God, that when one broughthim 
word the eoemy was coming, he only siniled, saying, 
And I am mcryiemg. 

He is recorded to have been t|^e first that built 
temples to Fides^^ or Failk^ and to Terminus fi[ ftod 
he taagbt the Romans to swear by /aitkj as the 
greatest of oaths ; which they still continue to make 
use of In our times they sacrifice animals in the 
ields, both on public and private occasions, to Ter- 
minus, as the god of boundaries ; but formeiiy the 
oflTering was an inanimate one ; for Numa argued 
that there should be no effusion of blood in the rites 
of a god, who is the witness of justice, and guar- 
dian of peace. It is indeed certun, that Numa was 
the first that marked out the bounds of the Romau 
t^ritory ; Romulus being unwilling, by measuriug 
out his own, to show how much he had encroached 
upon the neighbouring countries : for bounds, if 
preserved, are barriers against lawless power ; if 
violated, they are evidences of injustice. The terri- 
tory of the city was by no means extensive at first, 
but Romulus added to it a considerable district 
gained by the sword. All this N uma divided among 
the indigent citizens, that poverty might not drive 

* This was intended to make the Romans paj as much regard ta 
their word, as to a contract in writing. And so excellent, in fact^ 
were their principles, that Polybius gives the Romans of his time 
this honourable testimony — ^^Thej most in?iolablj keep their 
word without being obliged to it by baQ, witness, or promise ; 
whereas^ ten securities, twenty promises, and as many witnesses, 
cannot hinder the faithless Greeks from attempting to deceive and 
disappoint you." No wonder, then, that so virtuous a people were 
victorious over those that were become thus degenerate and dishonest 

f The Dii Termini were represented by stones, which Numa caus- 
ed to be placed on the borders of the Roman state, and of each man's 
private lands. In honour of these deities, he instituted a festival 
called Termtnalia^ which was annually celebrated on the 22d or 
33d of February. To remove the Dii Termini was deemed a 
§aerilege of so heinous a nature, that any man might kill, with im- 
punity, the transgressor. 
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t|ie«i ta rapine; aod^jas hc^ turned the appUcatiofi of 
the people to agriculture, tbeir temper was 9iibd,u^ 
together with the ground* F<^r no Qccupfttion imt 
plaiiti^ so speedy and so eflfectu^L a love o^ peac^t 
9s a country life ; where tMre remans indeed oour 
rage and bravery ttuflicient.to defend their, property^ 
but the temptations to iujustic^ ^d avarice are re-^ 
movied. ^uma, therefore, introduced among Ym 
subjects an attachment to hutd^andry ^ ^ charm of 
peace, and. contriving a business for them, which 
wduM rather form their manners to simplicity than 
Mise them to opulence, he divided the country into 
several pbrtions, which he called pagis or boroughs^ 
and appointed over each of them a governor or.over^ 
seer. Sometmaes also he inspected them hiraselfp 
and judging of the disposition i>f the people by the 
condition of their farms, some he advanced to^ posts 
of honour and trust ; and on the other hand, he re^ 
primanded and endeavoured to reform the negligent 
arid the idle,* 

JBkitihef most admired of. all his institutions is his 
distribution of the citizens into companies, accord- 
ing tp their arts and trades. For the city consisting, 
as we have observed, of two nations, or rather fac- 
tions, who were by no means willing to unite, or to 
blot outtlie remembrance of their original difference, 
but maintained perpetual contests and party quar- 
rels ; he took the same method with them as is used 
to incorporate hard and solid bodies, which, while 
entire, will not mix at all, but when reduced to pow- 
der, unite with ease. To attain his purpose, he di- 
vided, as ] said, the whole multitude into smali 
bodies, who gaining new distinctions, lost by degrees 
the great and original one, in consequence of their * 
being thus broken into so many parts. This distri# 



* To oegiect the cnltivation of a farm was considered amongst 
tke Romins as a tensorium probrum ; a fanlt that merited the chad* 
^sement of tiie censor. 
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l)tttion was mad^ accordidg to the several irts or 
trades of musicians, goldsmiths, masons, dyers, shoe- 
makers, tanners, braziers, and potters. He collected 
the other artificers also into companies, i^ho bad their 
respective halls, courts, and religious ceremonies, 
peculiar to each society. By these means he first 
took away the distinction of Sabines and Romans, 
subjects of Tatius, and subjects of Romulus, both 
name and thing ; the very separation into parts mix- 
ing and incorpprating the whole together. 

He is celebrated also, in his political capacity, for 
correcting the law which empowered fethers to sell 
their children,* excepting such as married by their 
father's command or consent; for he reckoned it a 
great hardship that a woman should marry a man as 
free, and then live with a slave. 

He attempted the reformation of the calender too, 
which he executed with some degree of skill, though 
not with absolute exactness. Ifi the reign of Ro- 
mulus, it had neither measure nor order, some months 
consisting of fewer than twenty days,f while some 

, * Rdmalus had allowed fathers greater power over theit children 
than masters had over their slaves. For a master could sell his 
s\^\e but ooce ; whereas a father could sell his son three times, let 
him be of what age or condition soever. 

f But Macrobius tells us, (Saturnal. 1. i. c. 1^.) that Roniuks 
' settled the number of days with more equality, allotting to March, 
May, Quintilis, and October, one and thirty days each ; to April, 
June, Sextilis, November, and December, thirty ; making up in 
all three hundred and four days. Numa was better acquainted 
with the celestial motions ; and therefore, in the first place, added 
the two months of January and February. By the way, it is pro- 
bable, the reader will think, that neither Romulus, nor any other 
man, could be so ignorant as to make the lunar year consist of three 
hundred and four days ; and that the Romans reckoned by lunar 
months, and consequently by the lunar year, originally, is plain 
from their calends, nones, and ides. To compose these two months, 
he added fifty days to the three hundred and four, in order to make 
them answer to the course of the moon. Beside this, he observed 
the difference between the solar and the lunar course to be eleven 
days; and, to remedy the inequality, he doubled those days after 
every two years, adding an interstitial month after Febratfy; 
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were stretched to thirty-five, and others e?en to morei 
They had no idea of the difference between the an- 
noal course of the sun and that of the moon, and 
only laid down this position, that the year consisted 
of three hundred and sixty days. Numa, then^ ob- 
serving that there was a difference of eleven days; 
three hundred and fifty-four days making up the 
lunar year, and three hundred and t^ixty-five the 
solar, doubled those eleven days, and inserted them' 
as an^intercalary month, after that of February^ 
every other year. This additional month was called 
by the Romans Mercedinus. But this amendment 
of the irregularity afterwards required a farther 
amendment. He likewise altered the order of the 
months, making March thfe third, which was the 
first; January first which was the eleventh of Ro« 
mulus, and February the second, which was the 
twelfth and last. Many, however, assert, that the 
two mouths of January and February were added 
by Numa, whereas before they had reckoned but 
ten months in the year, as some barbarous nations 
had but three; and, among the Greeks, the Area* 
dians four, and the Acarnanians six. The Egyptian 
year, they tell us, at first, consisted only of oue 
month, afterwards of four. And therefore, though 



which Platarchhere calls Merojdmus ; and, in the life of Julltttf 
Csesar Mercedonius, Festas speaks of certain days, which he call^ 
Dies Mercedonii, because they were appointed for the payment of . 
woikmen and domestics, which is fill we know of the word. As 
Nnma was sensible that the solar year consisted of three fanadfed 
and sixty-fiTe days and six hours, and that the six hoarsmade a 
whole day in four years, he commanded, that the month Mercedlmui, 
after every four years, should consist of twenty-three days; bat 
the care of these intercalations being left to the priests, they put 
in or left out the intercalary day or month, as they fancied it lucky 
or unlucky ; and, by that means, created such a confiision, that tlw 
festiyals came, in process of time, to be kept at a season quite con- 
trary to what they bad been formerly. The Roman calender had 
gained near three months in the days of Julius Cafisar, and there^ 
fore wanted a great reformation again. 

VOL. I. P 
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they inhabit a nevir country, thf>y Beem to be a very 
aqcient people, and reckon in their chronology an 
incredible number of years, because they accoiiat 
months for years.* 

. . That the Roman year contained at first ten montb§ 
only, and not twelve, we have a proof in the nami^ 
of the last; for they still call it December, ot thq 
tetith month ; and that March was the first is alsq 
evident, because the fifth from it was called Qpin^ 
iilis the sixth SextiliSf and so the rest in their 
order. If January and February had then been 

E laced before March, the month Quinlilis woul4 
ave been the fifth in name, but the seventh in 
reckoning. Besides, it is reasonable to conclude^ 
that the month of March, dedicated by Romulus tQ 
the god Mars^ should stand first ; and April seconds 
which has its name from Aphrodite, or Vcnus^ for in 
this month the women sacrifice to that goddess, and 
bathe on the first of it, with crowns of myrtle on 
their heads. Some, however, say, April derives not 
its names from Aphrodite ; but, as the , very sound 
of the term seems to dictate, from aperire^ to opent 
because the spring having then attained its vigour, it 
opens and unfolds the blossoms of plants. The next 
inonth, ^which is that of May, is po called from 
Maia, the mother of Mercury ; for to him it is sa- 
cred. June is so styled from the youthful season of 
the year. Some again irfform us, that these two 
IBonths borrow their names from the two ages, old 

^' To suppose the Egyptians reckoned nonths for years, does in- 
deed faring their computation pretty near the truth, viih respect to 
tile t&en age of the world ; fbr they reckened a succession of kings 
f«r the ^Hice of 36,000 years. But that supposition would make 
the reigns of their kings unreasonably short. Besides, Herodotus 
says, the Egyptians were the first that began to compute by years \ 
and that they made the year couisst of twelve months. Their 
faoaatod antiquity most, therefore, be imputed to their str^tehing 
the fabulous part of theii" history too far baclu As to Plutarch's 
saying that Egypt was a new country, it is strange that ^uch a 
notion could ever be entertained by a man of bb knowledge. 
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and yduTig ; for the older luen are called major^^ aad 

the yqfnngev juniores. TheaiicceediD^ mokitbs wer^ 

denoinioated according to };beir order^ of fifth, sixtb> 

seventh, eighth, uindi, teHtbi Afterwards QuintiH^ 

was called July, in honour of Julius Csesdr, who 

overcame Pompey ; and Sextilis August, from Aut 

guidtus the second emperor of Rome, Tp the tiy0 • 

following months Domitian.gave his two names of 

Germaniciis and Domitianusj whicji lasted but a 

little while ; for, when he was slain, they resumed 

their old names, September and October. The twd 

last were the only ones that all along retained :thi$ 

original appellation which they bad from their order^ 

February, which was either added pr transposed by 

TV^uma, is the month Of purification ; for so the termk 

signifies ; and then rites are celebjrated foF tbe.purif 

fying of trees,* and procuring a blesfsiing.on ih^\f. 

fruits ; then also the feast of the JLupercaiiai^ b^k 

whose ceremonies greatly resemble those of ^ lti99 

tration. January, the first month, is i^ nani^d iiw», 

Janus. And Numa seems to me to haye takaQ 

away the precedency from MarCh^ which ife d^pp^ 

nain^ted from the god of war, with A design. ;to sbOtWi 

his preference of the political virtuei^ to the martiaL 

For this JaHust in the most remote antiquity^ >9^betb€U) 

a demigod or a king, being renlarkable for his pO&- 

tical abilities and his cultivation of society, neclaiio^ 

men from their rude and savage mandera; hok 



♦ Another reading has It, roig ^irotc ivayiism instead t)f rotl^ 
^vTotQ : and then the seiise will he, thiejf sactifice to the denii fiblh' 
have their authorities ; the common reading being supported hjA, 
passage in Ovid, who .takes notice that the I/f^era purified the 
ground,— 

• » 

Secta quia Pelle iMperd , t , 

Omne^ soktm Imtrant. Lib| ii* Fa^st* , . , . . .y 

, ( o J 

And the other, which seems the better, rests upon the authority oC 
Yarro and .others, who mention an offering to the dead in the.mo^th 
of February.-^^^ deis inferis Februuris appeUaluSy quod tujic.b^. 
parentetur. * ". i j.;; . . 
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thisrelbre Kpre^ented with two faces/ as hayiug^ 
altered the former state of the world, and given 
quite a new tuni to life. He has also a temple at 
Rome with two gfates, which thejr eall the gates of 
war. .It is the custom for this tem'ple to stand opea 
in the time of war, and to be shut in time of peace. 
' tl'he latter was seldom the case, as the empire has 
been generally engaged in war on account of its 
great extent, and its having to contend with so many 
surroimding barbarous nations. It has, therefore, 
been shut only in the reign of Augustus C«sar,^ when 
he had conquered Antony : and before, in the con- 
sulate of Marcus Attiliusf and Titus Manlius, a 
little while ; for, a new war breaking out, it was 
fioon opened again. In Nunia's reign, however, it 
wali6 not opened for one^day, but stood constantly 
shut during the space of forty^three years, while un- 
interrupted peace reigned in every quarter. Wot 
only the people of Rome were softened and hu- 
manized by the justice and mildness of the king, 
but even the circumjacent cities, breathing, a$ it' 
wefe, the same salutary and delightful air, began to 
Ofeange their behaviour; Like the Romans, they 
became desir^ius of peace and good laws, of cfilti- 
vating the ground, educating their children in tran- 
qiiiility, and paying their homage to the gods. Italy 
flien was taken up with festivals and sacrifices, 
games,' and entertainments ; the people, without any 
apprehensions of danger, mixed in a friendly man- 
nei:, and treated each other with riKi^ual hospitality ; 
tlie love of virtue and justice, as from the source of 
Muma% wisdom, gently flowing upon all^ and moving 



* Augustas shut the temple of Janus three several times ; one 
of which was in the year of Rome 750, before thel)irth of our 
Saviour, accordfhg to Isaiah's prophecy, that ali the world should 
Ife blessed with peace, when the Prince of Peace was bom. Thi^ 
temple was also shut by Vespasian after his triumph over the Jews. 

t Instead of Marcus we should read Caius AttiUiis.' Titus 
AbnUtts, his colleague, shut the temple of -Janus ttt the conclusion 
of the first Punic war. 
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with tile oompodure of Ai^ fa^^rt. Even the hyper- 
bolical expressions of the poets fall short of de- 
scribing the happiness of those days. 

7 Secure Arachne spread lier slender toils 

0*er the broad bilcklet ; eating rust consum'll 
The vengefal swords and d&ce far-gleHmiag speaH : 
No more ^he tramp of war swells its hoatse throat, 
Nor tt>bs the ejelids of their genial slumber.*^ 

We have no account of eithet* war oi* insurrection 
in the state during Numa's reign. Nay, Heeicpe- 
rienced neither enmity nor envy ; nor did aiiibition 
dictate either open or private attempts against hiA 
crown. Whether it were the fear of the gods, who 
took so pious a man under their protection, or re- 
.Vefence of his virtue, or the singular good fdrtiitie of 
hv& times, that kept the manners of men pure and 
unsullied ; he vi^as an illustrious instance of that truth, 
which Plato several ages after ventured td deliver 
concerning government : That the ofdy surSprospeat 
df deliverance from the evils of life will be^ when the 
Hivine Providence shall so order it^ that the rigid 
power^ invested in a prince who has the sentiments of 
a philosopher^ shall render virtue triumphant over 
vice. A man of such wisdom is not only happy in 
himself^ but contributes by his instructions to the 
happiness of others. There is, in truth, no need 
either of force of- menaces, to direct the mtiltitude ; 
ifor lichen they see virtue exemplified in so glorious iai 
pattern as the life of their prince, they becc^fn^ wise 
of themselves, and endeavour by friendship and 
Unanimity, by a strict regard to justice and tempe- 
rance, to form themselves to an innocent and happy 
life. This is the noblest end of government ; and 
he is most worthy of the royal seat who can regn- 
laitef the lives and dispositions of his subjects in such" 



* Plutarch took this passage from some excellent verses of 
Bacchylides in praise of peace, givea us by Stobanis. 
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a manner. No one was more sensibto of tbte than 
Ntima^ 

As to bis wivea and chiidreD, there are great con- 
tradictions among bistoriansu For some say, be had 
no wife buiTatia, nor any. child but one daughter 
named Poiupilia. Otliern, hee^ide that daughter, 
give an account of four sons, Pompon, Pinus, Cal- 
pus, and Mamercus; every one of which left an 
honourable posterity, the Ponxponii being desceaded 
from Pompon, the Pinarii from Pinus, the Calpurnii 
from Calpus, and the Mamercii from Mamercus, 
JTbese were surnaroed Regis or kings.* But a third 
I5^et of writers accuse thfe former of forging these ge- 
neal.pgies from Numa, in order to ingratiate them- 
^^lyes with particular families. And they tell us, 
that Pompilia was not the daughter of Tatia, but of 
l4U.Qretia^ another wife, whom he married , after he 
$i^cended the throne. All, however, agree, ^hat 
l^ompilia was married to Marcius, son of that Mar- 
cius who persuaded Numa. to accept the crown ; for 
^e follovved him. to Home, where he was enrolled a 

tenator, and, after Numa's death, was competitor 
rith Tullus Hostilius for the throne ; but, failing in 
the enterprise, he starved himself to deatJii. His 
son Marcius, husband to Pompilia, remained in 
iRome, and had a son named Ancus Marcius^ who 
reigned after TuHus Kfostilius. This soii is s?tid to 
have been but five year$ old at the death of Nqma, 
Nun^a was carried off by no sudden or acute dis- 
iepaper ; but, as Piso relates, wasted away insensi- 
bly with old age and a gentle decline. He >yas some 
few years above eighty when he died. 

The neighbouring nations that were in Ifriendship 
and alliance with Rome, strove to make the honours 
of his burial equal to the happiness of his life, at- 

* Rex was the samame of the ^milians and Marcians, bat not of 
the Pomponian^, the Pinarians^.or Mamercians. The, Pinarii were 
O^scended from a family who were priests of Hercules, and* more 
uicient than the times of Numa. 
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tendih^ With 6fa#ii«an5d other public offering*. -Tt^ 
senators carried the bier, and the ministers of th* 
gods walked in procession. The rest of the people, 
with the woroen and chikfren, crowded totheft- 
neral ; not, as if they were attending the inferraeflt 
of an aged king, but as if they had lost oneof thetf 
betoved relatioi*s in the bteorw of life; fbrtheyfbf- 
lowed it with teai*s and lond tam^pi^t^ttdils. They 
did not burn the body,* because (as we ar6 told) h<S 
himself forbade it ; but they made two stcme coffins, 
and buried them under the Janiculum ; the one con^ 
taining his body, and the other the sacited bookf} 
which he had written, in the same manner ftS the 
Grecian legislators wrote their tables of laws. * 

Numa had taken care, however, in his lifetime, to 
instruct the priests in all that those books cotitainetf,^ 
and to impress both the sense and practice on theit 
memoi'ies. He then ordered the»to be^buried with 
hifty, persuaded that such mysteries conM tiotsrfeFjf 
exist m lifeless writing. Ihfltienced by the same 
reasoning, it is said, the Pythagoreans did not cobsm 
mit tlieii^ precepts to writing, but entrusted them to 
the memories of such as they thought worthy of 'S«^ 
grelit a deposit. And when they happened to com-* 
municate to an lilhworthy person their abstruse pro* 
blems in geometry, they gave out that the gods 
threatened to avetige his profaneness and impietjr 
with some g;reat and signal calamity. Those, tnere-^ 

* In the most ancient times they committed the bodies of th^ 
dead to the ground, as appears from the history of the patriarchsJ 
But the Egyptiaais, from a vain desire ot preserving theit bodies 
from corruption after death, had them embalmed ; persons of con- 
dition with rich spices, and even the poor had theirs preserved witK^ 
salt. The Greeks, to obviate the inconveniences that m|ght pos- . 
siWf happen from corruption, burned the bodies of the dfead ; but 
Pliny tells us that Sy 11a was the first Roman whose body ^was burned. 
When Paganism was abolished, the burning of dead bodi^sfceaseff 
with it ; and in the belief of the resurrection, Christians edlniiiittiB* 
their dead with due, care and honour to the earth, 16 repoSe tJlCfB' 
till that great event. • ' " ' 
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ffff^t may be well excused ifh^ endeavour to prove 
by^ so many resemblances that Numa was acquainted 
with Pythagoras. Valerius Antias relates, that there 
vfere twelve books written in Latin conceraifig 
religion* aad twelve more of philosophy, in Greek, 
buried in that coiSin* But four hundred years afteri* 
when Publius Cornelius and Marcus fisebius were 
consuls, a prodigious fait of rain, having wadied 
away the earth that covered the coffins, aiid the lids 
fajilii^ off, one of them appeared entirely empty, 
without the least remains of the body ; in the other 
the books were found. Petilius, then Praetor, 
haying examined them, made his report upon oath 
to the senate, that it appeared to him inconsistent 
both with justice and religion, to make th^m public: 
in consequence of which /all the volumes were car- 
ried into the Comitiqm, and burned. 

Glory follows in the train of great men, and in- 
creases after their death ; forenvy does not long sur- 
vive them ; nay, it sometimes dies before them. The 
misfortunes, indeed, of the succeeding kings added, 
lustre to the character of Numa. Of the five that 
came after hino, the last was driven from the throne, 
and lived long in exile ; and of the other four, not 
one died a natural death. Three were traitorously 

. * Plutarch probably vrote five hundred ; for this happeojed in 
the year of Rome S73. '* One Terentius," says Varo, Qnp. S, 
'August, de CH^, Dei*-] ^ had apiece of ground near the Janlculum ^ 
and an husbandman of his one day accidentally running over Numa's 
tomb, turned' up some of the legislator's books wherein he gave Us 
reasons for establishing, the religion of the Romans as he left it. 
The husbandman carried these books to the prastor,and the praetor 
to the senate, who, after having read his frivolous reasons for his 
' religiou9 establishments, agreed, that the books should be destroyed, 
In p^r8aanpe of Numa's intentions. 1% was accordingly decreed, 
that the praetor should throw them into the fire." But though 
Numa's motive^ for the religion he established might be trivial 
enough, that was not the chief reascm for suppressing them. The 
seal, at least the principal reason, was the many new superstitioiis, 
equally trivial, which the Romans had introduced, and the worship 
which they paid tx> images, contrary to Numa's appointment. 
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riaki* As f»r TuHus Ho«t|lia8, ^bo reigA^d nekt 
after Nunia, he ridiculed and .despised many of bid 
best in^titiitiqns, particularly, bis religious onei^» as 
eff<^ninate, and tending to inaction; for bis view was 
to dispose the people to, war. He did not, bow« 
ever, abide by his irreligious opinioos, but falling 
into a severe and complicated sickne^, he chan^d 
tbem for a superstition,* very difterent ifroni Nufna\l 
piety : Qthf*rs, too, were infected with the same false 
principles, when they saw tfaie infinner of his deathf 
which is said, to have happened. by lightning.f 



NUMA AND LYCURGUS COMPARED. 

Having gone through the lives of Numa and Ly- 
curgus, we must now endeavour (though it is no 
easy matter) to contrast their actions; The. resem- 
blances between them however are obvious enough; 
their wisdom, for instance, their piety, their talents 
for governmeiit, the instruction of their people, and 
their deriving their laws from a divine source. But 
the chief of their peculiar distinctions, ^as Numa'a 
accepting a crown, and Lycurgus's relinquishing one. 
The former received a kingdom without seeking it; 
the latter resigned one when he had it in possession. 
Numa was advanced to tsovereign power when a 
private person and a stranger; jLycurgus reduced 

* None are so superstitious in distress as those who in thfeir- 
prosperity have laughed at religion. - The famous Canon Yossiu^ 
was no less remarkable for the greatness of his fears, than he was 
Cofiihe littleness of his faith. . ' 

f The palace of TuUas Hostillas was burned down by light* 
iting ; and he, with his wife and children^ perished in the flames* 
Though some historians say, that Ancus Marcius, who, as the 
gran^on of Numa, expected U> succeed to the crown, took the 
opporjUmity c^f the siormi to assassinate the king. 
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bimlielf ^otf) a kirig to a pri?ate person, ft was an 
b<Hiour to the one to attain to royal dignity by his 
jvstfce ; and it was an honour to the Other to pref<»* 
jvstice to that dignity. Virtue rendered the one so 
VMpectable as to deserve a throne, and the other so 
l^reat as to be above it. 

The second observation is, that both managed 
Aeir respective governments^, tis masfcians do the 
lyre, ea^h in a different manner. Lycurgus wound 
up the strings of, Sparta, which he found relaxed 
with luxury, to a stronger tone : Numa softened the 
high and harsh tone of Rome. The former had the 
more difficult task. For it was not their swords and 
breastplates, which he persuaded his citizens to lay 
aside, but their gold and silver, their sumptuous 
beds ^nd tables ; what he taught them was not to 
devote tlieir time to feasts and sacrifices, after quit- 
ting the rugged paths of war, but to leave entertaiB-^ 
ments and the pleasures of wine, for the laborious 
exercises of arms and the wrestling ring. Numa 
effected bis purposes in a friendly way by the regard 
and veneration the people had for his person ; Ly« 
Gurgus had to struggle with conflicts and dangers, 
before he could establish his laws. The genius of 
Numa was more mild and gentle, softening and at- 
tiempering the fiery dispositions of his people to jus- 
tice and peace. " If we be obliged to admit the san- 
guinary and unjust treatment of the Helotes, as a 
part of. the politics of Lycurgus, we must allow 
Numa to have been far the more humane and equi- 
table lawgiver, who permitted absolute slaves to 
taste of the honour of freemen, and in the Saturnalia 
to be entertained along with their masters.* For 

• The Saturnalia was a feast celebrated on the 14th of the 
kalends of Jauuarj. Beside the sacrifices in honour of Saturn, 
who^ upon his retiring into Italy, introduced there the happiness of 
the golden age, servants were at this time indulged in mirth and 
freedom^ in memory of the equality which prevailed in that age ; 
presents were sent from one friend to another ; and no war was.to 
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tbki atso thej" letl us nvas ofieofNmim'is tn^titutions,* 
that pei^aons in a state of servitude should be ad- 
mitled, ^t least oride a year, t<y the Mbeml enjoyment 
of tbofte fruits which they hadhetped to raise. Borne 
howeTer pret^tid to find in this custom the vestige«f 
of the equality which subsisted in the tinted of Sa- 
turn, whe» there was neither servant nor master, 
bjat all were upon the same footing, and, as it were, 
of one family. 

Both appear to have been equally studious to lead 
their people to temperance and sobriety. As to thef 
lather virtues, the one was more attached to fortitude,, 
anid the other to justice. Though posfeiWy fhe dif 
fereni nature and qtiatity of their respective govern- 
ments required a diflferetit process. For it was' not 
through want of courage, but to guai*d against in-» 
jrustice, ttiat Numa restrained his subjects from war J 
nor did LycuiTgus iE^ideavour to infuse a martial spirit 
into his people, with a view to encou!*^gfe them to 
injure others, but to guard tbem against being in-- 
jured by invasions. As each had the luxuriances 
of his citizens to prune, and their deficiencies to fill 
tipi they must necessarily make very. considerably 
atl^t*ations. 

Numa's distribution of tlie people was indulgeiyt 
and agreeable to the commonalty, as with him at 
various aiid mixed mass of gohJsraiths, musidiatis, 
shoemakers, and other t^des, composed the body 
of the city. But Lycurgus inclined to the nobiUty 
in Hiodetlrng hi»> state, and he proceeded in a severe 
and unpiopular manner; putting all mechanic arti^ 
fe the hands of slaves and strangers, while the citi- 
zens were only taught how to manage the spear and 
shield. They were only artists in war, and servant^ 

be proclaimed, or offender executed. It is uncertain when this 
festival was instituted. Macrobius sayj^, it was celebrated i^,It^\j 
long before the building of llome ; and probably he is right, fov 
the Greeks kept the same feast under the name of Chronia, 
MacroA* Saturn. 1. 1. c. 7. 
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of Mar$i neither kaowiog nor desiring to know any 
thing but how to obey cominand, and conquer their 
enemies. That the freemen might be entirely and 
once for all free^ he would not suffer them to give 
any attention to their circumstances, but that whole 
business was to be left to the slaves and Helotes, in 
the same manner as the dressing of their meat. 
Numa made no such distinction as this: he only 
put a stop to the gain of raptne. Not solicitous to 
prevent an inequality of substance* he forbade no 
other means of increasing the fortunes of his sub- 
jectSy nor their rising to the greatest opulence; 
neither did he guard against poverty, which at the 
same time made its way into, and spread in, the 
city. While there was no gre^t disparity in the 
possessions of his citizens, but all were moderately 
provided, he should at first have combatted the de- 
sire of gain ; and, like Lycnrgus, have watched 
against its inconveniences; for those were by no 
means inconsiderable, but such as gave birth to the 
many and great troubles that happened in the 
Roman state. 

As to an equal division of lands, neither was 
Lycnrgus to blame for making it, nor Numa for not 
making it. The equality which it caused^ afforded 
the former a firm foundation for his government; 
and the latter finding a division already made, and 
probably as yet subsisting entire, had no occasion 
to make a new one. 

With respect to the community of wives and chit 
dren, each took a politic method to banish jealousy. 
A Roman husband, when he had a sufficient number 
of children, and was applied to by one that had 
none, might give up his wife to him,* and was at 
liberty both to divorce her, and to take her again. 

* It does not appear that Numa gave way sanction to this 
liberty. Plutarch' himself says a little below, that no divorce was 
known in Rome till long after. 
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But th^ Lacedd&nioniaci, While his wife remained in 
his house, and the tnarriage subsisted in its original 
force, allowed his friend, who desired to have chil- 
dren by her, the use of his bed : and (as we have 
already observed) many husbands invited to their 
houses such men as were likely to give them healthy 
and well-made children. The difference betweeii 
the two customs, is this, that the Lacedaemonians 
appeared very easy and unconcerned about an affair 
that in other places causes so much disturbance, 
and consumes men's hearts with jealousy and sor- 
row; whilst among the Romans there was a mo* 
desty, which veiled the matter with a new contract, 
and seemed to declare that a community in wedlock 
is intolerable? 

Yet farther, Numa's strictness as to virgins 
tended to form them to that modesty which is the 
ornament of their sex : but the great liberty which 
Lycurgus gave them, brought upon them the censure 
of the poets, particularly Ibycus: for they call them 
PAanomertMSy and AndronmneiSy Euripides describes 
them in this manner, 

Tkese quit their homes, ambitioas to display. 
Amidst thejOQths, their vigour in the race, 
Or feats of wrestling, whilst their airy robe 
Plies back, and leaves their limbs uncover'd,— 

The skirts of the habit which the virgins woro were 
ijot sewed to the bottom, but opened at the sides as 
they walJced, and discovered the thigh: as Sopbo« 
oles vtery plainly writes : 

Still in the light dress struts the vain Hermione, 
Whose opening folds display the naked thigh. 

Consequently their behaviour is said to have been 
too bold and too masculine, in particular to their 
husbands. For they considered themselves as al>^ 
solute mistresses in their houses; nay, they wanted 
a share in affairs of state, and delivered their senti- 
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meiits with great freerloai concerniag t^ie most 
tireighty ro&tters. But Numa, though he preserved 
entice to the inatrou^ all the honour and respect 
that Vfeve paid them by their husbands in the time 
of Romulus, wl>eii they endeavoured by knidness to 
compensate for the rape, yet he obliged them to be^ 
have with great reserve, and to lay aside all imper- 
tinent curiosity. He taught them to be sober, and 
acctistomed them to silence, entirely to abstain from 
wine»* and not to speak even of the most necessary 
afiairs except in the presence of their husbands. 
When a woman once appeared in the forum to plead 
l)^r own cause, it is reported that the senate ordered 
tije oracle to be consulted, what this strange event 
portended to the city.f Nay, what is recorded of 
a few infamous women is a proof of the obedience 
aqd me^ness of the Roman matrons in general. 
For as our historians give us accounts of those who 
first carried war into the bowels of their country, or 
against their brothers, or were first guilty of parri- 
Oide; so the Romans relate, that Spnrius Carvilius 
was the first among them that divorced bis wife, 
when no such thing had happened before for two 
hundred and thirty yearti from the buiMitig of 
Rome : J and that Thalaea, the wife of Pinarius, was 
the first that quarrelled, having a dispute with her 
mother-in-law Gegania, in the reign of Tarquin the 

* Romulus made the drioking of wine, as well as adultery, a 
capital crime in women. For he said, adultery opens the door to 
all isorts of cHmes/and wine opens the door to adultery. The 
severity of this law was softened in the ancceodlng agesr; die wd^ 
men who were overtaken in liquor, were not condemned to die, 
but to lose their dowers. 

f What then appeared so strange, became afterwards eommon 
enough ; insomuch that every troublesome woman of that kind, 
w»s called Afrania, from a aenator*s wife of that nhxne, who Inif- 
sidd herself much in courts of justice. The eloquent Hortensia, 
daughter to the orator Hortcnsius, pleaded with such succesi^ for 
the women, when the triumTrrs had laid a fine upon them, that she 
got a considerable part of it remitted. 

% It WAS iti thie >3Qtb jear of R^me (h^t thHf hap|>eiied«' 
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frct^. So well framed for the preserviag of de^ 
cency and a propriety. of behaviour were this law^ 
giv,er's regulations with respect to marriage. 

Agreeable to the education of virgins in Sparta^ 
were the defections of Lycurgus as to the tiroa of 
their b^ng married. For he ordered :tbem to be 
married when both their age and wishes led tbeio to 
]t.;,th^t the company of a husband, which nature 
now required, might be the foundation of kindness 
and love, and. not of fear and haitred, which woul4 
be the consequence when nature was forced; and 
that their bodies might have sti^ength to bear the 
trput^l^s of breeding, and the pangs of child-fbirth; 
the propagation of children being looked upoii as 
the only end of marriage. But the Romans married 
their daughter^ at the age of twelve years* or under; 
th^t both their bodies and manners might come pur^ 
and untainted into the managemjeut of their hui«« 
bs|^d^•. It appears then that the former in^titutioa 
raorq naturally tended to the procreation of qbiU 
dren, and the latter to the forming of the manqerd 
for the matrimonial union. 

However, in the education of the boyg, in regui- 
lating their 4djei99e8, and laying down the whole me^ 
thpd of theiriexerci$es, their diversions* and tlmo 
eating at a common table, Lycurgu^ stands distiiiH 
gui^hed, and leaves Numa only upon a level w|tb 
ordinary lawgivea-s. For Nutoa left, it to the option 
or convenience of pai'epts, to brin^ up their sons to 
agriculture, to ship-building, to the bue^ine^ of ei 
brazier, or the art of a. musician. As if it wQre Hot 
necessary for one design to run through the edu^ 
cation of them all, and for each individual to have 
the same bias given him; but, as if they were. aU 
like passengers in a ship, who comiiig each from a 
different employment, and with a different intent^ 
stand upon their common defence in time of dangeri^ 
merely out of fear for themselves or their property, 
and on other occasions are attentive only to their 
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private endn. In such a case common tegisrfatom 
would have been excusable, who might have failed 
through ignoisance or want of power ; but should 
not 80 wise a man as Nuba, who took upon him the 
|(0vernment of a state so lately formed, and not 
likely to make ttie least opposition to any thing he 
proposed, have considered it as his first care, to 
give the children such a bent of educatioit, and the 
youth such a mode of exercise, as would prevent 
any great difference or confusion in their manners, 
that so they might be formed from their in&ncy, 
and persuaded to walk together, in the same paths 
of virtue? Lycui^us found the utility of this in 
several respects, and particularly in securing (he 
continuance of his laws. For the oath the Spartans 
had taken, would have availed but little^ if the 
youth bad not been already tinctured with his disci- 
pline, and trained to a zeal for^ his establishAient. 
Nay, so strong and deep was the tincture, that the 
principal laws which he enacted continued m force 
for more than five bundled years. But the primary 
view of Numa's government, which was to settle the 
Romans in lasting peace and tranquillity, imme- 
diately vanished with him : and, after his death, the 
temple ol Janus, which be had kept shut {as if be 
bad really held war in prison and subjection) wa^ 
Set wide open, and Italy was filled with blood .*" 
The beautiful pile of justice which he had reared 
l^esently ^11 to the ground, being without the ce-^ 
laent of education. 

You will say then, was not Rome bettered by her 
wars? A question this which wants a long answer, 
to satisfy such as place the happiness of a state in 
riches, luxnry, and an extent of dominion, rather 
than in security, equity, temperance, and content, it 
may seem, however, to afford an argument in favour 
of Lycurgus, that the Uomans, upon quitting the 

' * In the wars with the Fldenates^ the Albans, and the Latins. 
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fUsciplioe of Numti, soon arrived at a mtrcb higher 
degree of power ; whereas the Lacedaemonians, a$ 
aoon as they departed from the institutions of Ly- 
curgusy from being the most respectable people of 
Greece, became the meanest, and were in danger of 
being absolutely destroyed. On the other hand, it 
must be acknowledged something truly great and 
diTiue in Numa, to be invited from another coun- 
try to the throne; to make so many alterations 
by means of persuasion only ; to reign undisturbed 
over a city not yet united in itself, without the use 
of an armed force (which Lycurgus was obliged to 
have recourse to, when he availed himself of the aid 
of the nobility against the commons,) and by his 
wisdom and justice alone to conciliate and combine 
all his subjects in peace. 



SOLON.* 



DiDYMUS the grammarian, in his answer to Ascle- 
piades concerning the laws of Solon, cites the testi- 
mony of one Philocles, by which he would prove 
Solon the son of jBuphorion, contrary to the opinion 
of others that have wrote of him. For they all 
with one voice declare that Execestides was his 
father ; a man of moderate fortune and power, but 
of the noblest family in Athens, being descended 
from Codrus. His mother, according to Heraclides 
of Pontus, was cousin-german to the mother of 
Pisistratus. This tie of kindred at first united Solon 
and Pisistratus in a very intimate friendship, which 
was drawn closer (if we may believe some writers) 

* Solon flourished about the year before Christ 597. 
VOL. I. Q 
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^y th^ r^[«rd yrhiih the foraaer had for the beaaity 
md excellent qualities of the latter.* Hence we 
may believe it was, that when they differed after*- 
w^ards aboat matters of state, this dissensioQ broke 
not out into any harsh or ungenerous treatment of 
(each other ; but their first union kept sooie hold oi 
their hearts, Mvie sparks of the flame still nmodned^ 
a,ild the tenderness of former friendship was not 
quite forgotten. * * * . ♦ * ^ ^ * 

f * « f * » .« « ««.« 

Solon's father having hurt his fortune,! ^ H^* 
mippus tells us, by indulging his great and inuoifi^ 
cent spirit, though the son might have been supported 
by his friej^^S) yet as he w^s of a foniily that had 

* Pisistratus was remarkably courteous, affable, and liberal. 
He had always two or three slaves near him with bags of silver 
coin : when he saw any man look sickly, or heard that any died 
insolvent, he relieved the one, and buried the others, at his owh 
expense. If he perceived people melancholy, he inquired the 
cause ; and if he found it was poverty, he furnished them with 
what might enable them to get bread, but not to live idly. Nay, 
he left even his gardens and orchards open, and the fruit free U^ 
the citizens. His looks were easy and sedate^ his language soft 
and modest* In short, if his virtues had been genuine, and not 
dissembled, with a view to the tyranny of Athens, he woutd (as 
Solon told him) have been the best citizen in it. 
' f Aristotle reckons Solon himself among the inferior citbens, 
2ind quotes his own works to prove it. The truth is^ t^at Solon 
was never rjch, it may be, because he was always honest. In his 
youth he was mightily addicted to poetry. And Plato (in Timaso) 
says, that if he had finished all his poems, and particularly the 
Hiatoiy of the Atlantic Island, which he brought out' of Egypt, 
and had taken time to revise and correct fh^m M others did, 
neither Homer, Hesiod, nor any other ancient poet, would have 
been more famous. It is evident both from %the life and writings 
of this great man, that he was a person not only of exalted virtue, 
but of a pleasant and agreeable temper. He considered men as 
men; and keeping both their capacity for virtue, aud. their prpne- 
ness to evil in his view, he adapted his laws so as to si^ren^then and 
support the one, and to check aud keep under the other. His in- 
stitutions are as remarkable for their sweetness and practicability, 
as those of Lycurgus are for harshness and forcing human nature. 
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long been i88i8tayig!to'otba*s, he was 'tth'tttned-'^^ 
accept of assistance himself; and therefore in lis 
younger years applied himself to merchatidii^ef. 
Some, however, say that he (ravdled rathei* t& gra^ 
tify his curiosity and extend his knowledge thaii t6 
raise an estate. For he professed his lore of li^is- 
dom, suid when £sir advanced in years niade 1lii6 
declaration, I grotD aid m the pwr$uit of Immin^. 
He was not too much attached to wealth, as we ma^ 
gather from the following verses: * 



Th^ man that boasts of golden stores, : 
Of grain that loads his bendiag ftoors. 
Of fields with fresfa'iiing herbage green, 
Where bounding steeds and herds are seen, 
I call not happier than the swun 
Whose limbs are soutid, whose food is plun. 
Whose joys a blooming wife endears, : 

Whose hours a siHiling offspiing cheers.* \ 






if 



Yet in another place he says : 

The *flow of riches, though desired, •! R 

Life's veal goods, if well acquired^ . * '* • ' * 
, . Unjustly l^t me neyer gain, , * i » •:■ . 

Lest vengeahce follow in their t^ain. 

Indeed, d good man, a valuable itiembef of spciety^ 
should neither set hi^ heart upon superfluities, nor 
reject the use of what is nec^s^ary and convenient. 
And in those times, as He^ibdf informs us, iip busi- 
ness was looked upon as a disparagement," nor did 
any trade cause a disadvantageous distinction. Thq 
profession of taaerchaudise vvas honourable, as i( 
brought home the produce Of barbarous countries, 
engaged the friendship of kiiigs, and opened a wide 
field of knowledge and experience. Nay, some 
merchants have been founders of great cities ; 
Protus, for instance, that built Marseilles, for whom 

* This passage of Solon's, and another below^ are now foun4 
among the sentences of Theognis. . 
+ Lib. Ob. & Di. ver. 309. ... 
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tke Gaula about the Rhone had the highest estecmi. 
Thales also, and Hippocrates the mathematician, 
are said to have had their share in commerce ; and 
the oil that Plato disposed of in Egypt* defrayed 
the expense of his travels^ 

If Solon was too expensive and luxurious in his 
way of living, and indulged his poetical vein in his 
description of pleasure too freely for a philosopher, 
it is. imputed to his mercantile life. For as he passed 
through many and great dangers, he might surely 
compensate them with a little relaxation and enjoy- 
ment But that he placed himself rather in the 
class of the poor than the rich, is evident from 
these lines: 

For vice, tho' plsntt fills her born. 
And Tirtne sinju in wsmt and scorn ; 
Yet never, sure, shall Solon change 
His truth for wealth's most easy range ! 
Since virtne lives, and truth shall stand, 
While wealth eludes the grasping hand* 

He seems to have made use of his poetical talent at 
first, not for any serious purpose, but only for amuse- 
ment, and to fill up his hours of leisure ; but after- 
wards he inserted moral sentences, and interwove 
many political transactions in his poems, not for the 
sake of recording or remembering them, but some- 
times by way of apology for his own administration, 
and sometimes to exhort, to advise, or to censure 
the citizens of Athens. Some are of opinion, that 
he attempted to put his laws too in verse, and they 
give us tnis beginning : 

Supreme of gods, whose power we first address 
This plan to honour and these laws to bless. 

Like most of the sages of those times, he cultivated 

* It was usual to trade into Egypt with the oil of Greece and 
Judea. It is said in the prophet Hosea (c. xii. v. i.) Epkraun 
carfieth oU into Egypt 
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chiefly that part of moral philosophy which treats 
of ci^l obligations. His physics were of a very 
simple and ancient cast, as appears from the follow- 
in? lines : 



'o 



From cloady vapours falls the treasor'd snow, 
And the fierce hail : frpm lighhiiDg's rapid blaze 
Springs the loud thunder — ^winds disturb the deep^ 
Than whose unruffled breast, no smoother sceUe 
In all the ivorks of nature t— 

Upon the whole, Thale seems to have been the 
only philosopher who then carried his speculations 
beyond things in common use, while flie rest of the 
wise men maintained their character by rules ibr 
social life. - ' 

They are reported to have met at Delphi, and af- 
terwards at Corinth upon the invitation or Periander, 
who made provision for their entertainment But 
what contributed most to their honour was their 
sending the tripod from one to another, with an am* 
bition to outvie each other in modesty. The story 
is this: When some Coans were drawing a net, 
certain strangers from Miletus bought the dran|;ht 
unseen. It proved to be a golden tripod, which 
Helen, as she sailed from Troy, is said to have 
thrown in there, in compliance with an ancient 
oracle. A disptite arising at first between the 
strangers and the fishermen about the tripod, and 
afterwards extending itself to the states to which 
they b^onged, so as almost to engage them in bos^ 
tilities, the priestess Of Apollo took up the niatfer, 
by ordering that the wisest man they could find 
should have the tripod. And first it was sent to 
Tbales at Miletus, the Coans voluntarily presrating 
that to one of the Milesians, for which they would 
have gone to war with them all. Thales declared 
that Bias was a wiser man than he, so it was brought 
to him. He sent it to another, as wiser still. After 
making a farther circuit, it came to Thales thi^ 
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9ff(on4t)W«^ And at \b»U it^ wm caiveklirom ftli^ 
l^^ to . TMbw» aod dedicated to tbe IsmeniaA 
ApoUq. Tbeoph^aatus relates^ tbat the tr^pd vms 
first seat to Bias at Priene; that Bias seat it back 
again to Thales at Miletus ; that so having passed 
through the hands of the sevep, it came roand to 
Bias again, and at last was sent to the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. This is the most current account ; 
yet some say the present waa not a tripod, but a 
bowl sent by Croesus ; and others, that it was a cap 
wlvch ;0ne .Batby<^es had left for thai purpose. 
;, ly^ehave a particvlac ^cQQunt oC a c<mvei«iatiaD 
iy;h|iQb Solon bad with AqacWsis,* and oi anotbeir 
I)A) b»4i; witb Thale§. Aaacb^rskn . w^t, to SoIod's 
house at Athens, knocked at the door, and $aidf ie 
^%s\u.,stfV9^0er who 4esir^ Iq .^e^r in^^ef^^gemvUs 
^/rit^f^d^liip Pfd mutmql haspi^ty mth hm* . Sofoo 

^ J^t^i.s^id An^charsi^, f(a|A9 afjS ajt h^fm^.tmlmme 
yifwfrie^d^ an4 rfimve^ w^, intoj/iaur Inf^mi: Struck 
^jjtb. tbf; quickjo^ss oif bis; repartee, Salon gweiiiiD 
ai J^nd w^QQqi)^, sflid b^pthym. sometime withiiinai, 
Wiw.fh^n^j^ntployed ia public afi^its^ and ia oiodel-r 
Iff^ ibis lawsi , Wb^ . Aiiacfaarsi9 kn^w ithat. Solon 
¥Af>ii^b9u(; )ie Ij^ugb^d at bi9.updertaki0g,Mid at. the 
f^uirdfty pf iipaginiog he could restrain tbe avarice 
an4 inJW^tif^ of his citizens by writtw llwsj. which 
li: '; .1 • /i; '. . ....•• 

ikji tee MyiiiUHiB) long before iiie days* of Solon, had been cele- 
l«iM^fmtbeir.fragalil79 their tempeimnoe, and jmsiloe. AmcbarBis 
-ii(a& ope^ pf. these, S^ythia^a, and a pri|u;e of the b^od^ . fib wi9kt 
{p Aliens about the forty-seventh olympiad, that i3^ 500 years 
Defbre ' Cnrist. His good sense, his knowledge, and great expe- 
Henee, made him pass for one of the seven wise men. But the 
yrefttat and wiseet men have their inconsistencies: for sncK it 
fertunly was^ for Anacharsis to carry the Grecian .worship, IJi« 
rites of Cybele, into Scythia, contrary to the laws of his country. 
Though he performed those rites privately in a woody part of the 
country^ a Scythian happened to see him, and acquainted the king 
'wiiki^ who came immediately, and shot him with an arrow upon 
th6 spot. Hebodot. U iv. c. 76, 
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in aU.fWp^ts resembied spiders* tSeb^,' and wouldi 
Ukeihem^ only entangle and Hold the poor and wedk^ 
wkHe the rich and pow&rful easily broke through 
them. To l^is, Solon replied, Men keep their agrees 
meMs when it is an advantage to both parties not to 
break them; cmd he would so frame his lawSy as ta 
make it evident to the Athenians^ that it would be 
more for their interest to observe than to transgress 
them. The event, however, showed that Anachar- 
m» was^neairer the truth in his donjecture, than Solon 
wad in' his hopei. Anacharsii^ having si^n' an afi^ 
sembly of the^ people at Athens, said, he was sur- 
prUMatthis^^thatin Greep6 uHsemenplmdedtfan^^ 
ami fools 'determined them. 

-: Whcn.Soiofl' was entertained by TbalfesT' at Mi^ 
l0tm6^ h« expre80€id some woitider thitt'^ dtd" i^t 
mdrry^ akd raise- a famih^l To this, The34^ ' gtiTCf nel 
inamedialie answer :* bnteonie'days after; he instraetef^ 
ai Arangtoto-saiy, that heeaimffom'AHaii»^tenf'd^^ 
befime: 'Sok)h' inquiring, What ntei^^s 4he^e^^M dt 
Jdthensidhe man, a4^<:ording to his instruetibttil, eMAj 
Nme,^ esteept theftmertilofa yemg ifi«it/. whitk ' veas 
attended by the ^hoUeihf. Fw he mi 4^$ott{di 
thm^ itiUme) of a person bf great lUmokrt and'dfth& 
kigkest ; rqMtationftir virtue, *tdh0 wMthiri abroad 
upm hisirMke-i ff^hMa^ miserable '^iktk i^^he^ tjaid 
Sden : but^ iehat was his nanne? I have AeAi*d hii^^ 
kamet atosw«qr'^ the • stran^v but do ^t^n^jeoUect tij 
AH I remember is^ Hat there wM nM^ taih of hie 
wisdemir and justice. Solon, whose apprehensions 
inbreased with every reply^ was now mti<ih discon- 
cerfed, and mentioned bis own niame, asking, Whe^ 
ther it was n>ot Solon^s son that was dead ? The stran*^ 
ger laDiwering in the affirmative, be began to beat his 
bead, atid to do and say such thiitgs as are usual to 
meu'in a transport of grief.* Then Thales, taking 

* Wbefher im this occasfon, «r on the real loss of- a sod, is un- 
certain, Solon being desired not to weep, since weeping woald 
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bitai by ^ haod^ said, with a smile, Then tkimgs^ 
vMeh $trike deum so firm a man as Solam, kept me 
Jtam marriage and from having children. But take 
Muragei my good friend^ for not a word of what 
hofihefin told you is true. Hermippus says, he took 
this story from Pataecus, who used to boast he had 
Ae soul of iBsop. 

But afiter all, to neglect the procuring of what is 
necessary or c<nivenient in life, for fear of losing it, 
would be acting a very mean and absurd part; by 
the same rule a man might refuse the oijoymenlf of 
riches, or honour, or wisdom, because it is possible 
f^r him to be depriyed of them. Even the excellent 
qualities of the mind, the most valuable and pleasing 
possession in the world we see destroyed by poison- 
Oflu droffs, or by the violence of some disease. Nay, 
Thales hiaaself could not be secure from fears, by 
Uving single, unless he would renounce all interest 
in his friends, his relations, and his country. In- 
stend #f that, however, he is said to have adopted 
bis sister's son, named Cybisthus. Indeed the smd 
W not only a principle of sense, of understanding, 
of memory, bat of lover and when it has nothing at 
home to fix its affection upon, it unites itscA^ &tnd 
cleaves to somediing alm>ad. Strangers, or persons. 
Qf spurious birth often insinuate Uiemselves into such 
a man's heart, as into a house or land that has no 
lawfid heirs, and, together with love, bring a train of 
c;ares an^ apprehensions for them, it k not unc(mi- 
mon to hear persons of a moroae temper, who talk 
against marriage and a family, uttering the most ab- 
ject complaints, when a child which they have had 
by a slave or a concubine, happens to sicken or die. 
Nay, some have expressed a very great regr^ upon 
the death of dogs apd horses; whilst others have 
borne the loss of valuable children, without any af- 

avail nothing ; he answered, with much humanity and good fease, 

4ndfor this cause I weep. 
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flietioii, or at least witboot any iadeceirt Mrrow, uid 
bave passed the rest of their days with calmness and 
composure. It is certainly weakness^ not affec* 
tion, which brings infinite troubles and fears upon 
men who are not fortified by reason against the 
power of fortune ; who have no enjoyment of a pre- 
sent good, because of their apprehensions, and the 
real anguish they find in considering that, in time^ 
they may be deprived of it. No man» surely, should 
take refuge in poverty, to guard against the loss of 
adTestate ; nor remain in the unsocial state of celi* 
bacy, that he may have neither friends nor children 
to lose ; he should be armed by reason against all 
events. But, perhaps, we have been too difiuse in 
these sentiments. 

When the Ath^ans, tired out with a long and 
troublesome war against the M^^ensiaus for the 
isle of Salamis, made a law, that no one tor the fu^ 
ture, under pam Of death, should, either by speech or 
writing, {N*opose that the oity should assert its claim 
to that island ; Splon was very uneasy at so disho- 
nourable a decree, and seeing great part of the youth 
desiroos to begin the war again, being restrained 
from it only by fear of the law, he feigned himself 
insane;* and a report spread from his house into 
the city, that he was out of his senses. Privately, 
however, he had composed an elegy, and got it by 
lieart, in order to repeat it in public ; thus prepared^ 
he sallied out unexpectedly into the market-place, 
with a cap upon his head.f* A great number of 

* When the Athenians were delivered from their fears by the 
death of Epaminondas, thej began to squander away upon shows 
and plays the money that had been assigned for the pay of. the 
army and navy, and at the same time they made it death fot aoj 
one to propose a reformation. In that case, Demosthenes did not, 
like Solon, attack their error, under a pretence of insanity, but 
boldly and resolutely spoke against it, and by the force of his 
eloquence brought them to correct it. 

f N^ne were caps but the sick. 
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jfe^to flocking ab<mi him thei^, be got upoti Hie 
llerald'i9 stone, and sung the elegy which begins 
tbus: 

Hear and attend : from Salamis I came 
To show your error. 

Tbis ieomposition is entitled Salamis^ and consists of 
a htihd^ed very beautiful lines. When Solon had 
dotie^ hisfrieods began to express their admiratioD, 
and l^sistratus, in particular, exerted himself in 
persuading the people to comply with his directions ; 
wfaereupdn they repealed the law, once more under* 
tbok the war, and inrested Solon with tbe command. 
The common account of his* proceedings is this: 
He sailed with Pisistratus to Colias, and having* 
^ibifiied the women, who^ according to the cuMom of 
tbe^ CKmntty, were offering sacrifice to Geres dieti&, 
hensent a f rusty petson to Salamis, who was to pre- 
tend he n;vs^ a deserter,' and to adVise the M^aren- 
fiMlakis, if 'they had a mind to seiee the principal Athe^ 
nian matrons, to- set sail immediately for Coliacr. 
The M^gareitfsiaDS readily embracing the proposal, 
sind sending out a body of men, Solon discovered 
tUe ship as it put off from the i^and ; and caumsg 
the wonien directly to withdraw, oird^red a number 
of y<mng men, whose face9 were yet smooth, to dress 
themselves in their habits^ caps, and shoes. Thus, 
^tth' weltpons' concealed* underi their clothes, they 
were to dance, and play by the sea-side till the 
eofemy was landed, and the vessel near Enough to be 
seized* Matters being thus ordered, the Megaren- 
sians were deceived with the appearance, and ran 
copfusedly on shore, striving which should first lay 
hold on the women. But they met with so warm a 
reception, that they were cut off to a man ; and the 
Athenians embarking immediately for Salamis, took 
possession of the island. 

Others deny that it was recovered in this maoner, 
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aiii^ftdi:'Ufl^ flmt Apollo, being first cobsnlted- at 
Delphi) ga)/:e this answer : 

. . Go^' firstpropitiate the conntiy's chiefs , 

. ' Hid in ^sopus^ lap, who, when interr'd, 

* - ' Pac'd the declining sun. ' 

Upon this, Solon crossed the sea by m'ght, and 
offered sacrifices in Salamis, to the heroes Periphe- 
mus and Cichreus. Then taking five handred Al^ei 
nian volunteers, who had obtained a decree that, if 
they conquered the island, the govemnient of it 
should be invested in them, he sailed with a number 
o£ fishing vessels and one galley of thirty oars for 
Sfclatiiis, whCTe he: cast anchor at a point which* 
Veiekf^ towaMs Eubo6a; . ; • 

' The- l^tegarensians that were in the place, harviiig 
h^feerd a cotifiised report of what had hapt>lBned, be-* 
took themselves in a disordeSrly mannerto armi^^and) 
gjent a' ship tb disccyvefr Uie erteniy. .As the ship ap- 
prdachled too near, Solon took' it, and securing the^ 
crew, ^ put in thrir place some of the brarv^t ^We 
AtVeiiikns^ wtth or ders'te mSfvke the best oftbeir wajr 
Ito <!fc0 fcitv*, di^ privatfely as possible. Iti the m^n-^' 
titiac;^ yniii tlie rest of bis men, he attacked the Me-' 
^Mi^ians by latid ; and while these werie engagted, 
mo^'^tbm the ship took the city. A fcustom which- 
dbti&ded" afterwards, seems to bear witness to the 
tnitl^ of this account. Far an Athenian ship, once 
a year, passed silently to Salamis, ahdthe inhabi-^ 
tants coming down upon it with noise and tumult, 
onen^aii in armour leaped ashore, and ran shouting; 
A^wards the promontory of Sciradium, to meet those 
that were advancing by land. Near that place is a 
temple of Mars, erected by Solon; for there it was 
that he- defeated the Megarensians, and dismissed, 
upon certain conditions, such as were not slain in 
battle. 

However, the people of Megara persisted in their 
claim till both sides had severely felt the calamities 
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of war, and then they referred the afiair to the decH 
sioQ of the LacedaetDonians. Many authors relate 
that Solon availed himself of a passage in Homer^s 
catalogue of ships, which he alleged before the arbi- 
trators, dexterously inserting a line of his own ; for 
to this verse, 

Ajax from Salamis tweWe ships commaads, 

he is said to have added. 

And ranks his forces with the Athenian power** 

But the Athenians look upon this as an idle story, 
and tell us, that Solon made it appear to the judges, 
that Philaeus and Eurysaces, sons of Aj^^, hetag 
admitted by the Athenians to the freedom of their 
city, gave up the island to them, and removed, the 
one to Brauron, and the other to Melite in Attica: 
likewise, that the tribe of the Philaidae, of which 
Pisistratus was, had its name from that Philaeus. He 
brought another argument against the M^arensian^ 
from the manner of buryiqg in Salamis, which was 
agreeable to the custom of Athens, and not to that 
of Megara; for the Megarensians inter the dead 
with their faces to the east, and th^ Athenians turn 
theirs to the west. On the other hand, Hereas of 
Megara insists, that the M^arensians likewise turn 
the faces of the dead to the west; aqd, what is 
more, that, like the people of Salamis, they put three 
or four corpses in one tomb, whereas the Athenians, 
have a separate tomb for each. But Solon's cause 
was farther assisted by certain oracles of Apollo, in 
which the island was called Ionian Salamis. This 
matter was determined by five Spartans ; Critolaides, 
Amompharetus, Hypsechidas, Anaxilas, and Cleo- 
menes. 

* This line could be no sufficient evidence ; for there are manj 
passages in Homer which prove that the ships of Ajax were stationed 
near the Thessalians. 
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Solon acquired considerable honour and aathdtity 
in Athens by this affair; bat he was much more 
celebrated among the Greeks in general, for uego- 
ciating succours for the temple at Delphi, against the 
insolent and injurious behaviour of the Cirrhaeans,* 
and persuading the Greeks to arm for the honour of 
the god. At his motion it was that the Amphic- 
i^oit^ declared war; as Aristotle, among others, t^- 
tifies, in his book concerning the Pythian games, 
where he attributes that decree to Solon. He was 
Dot, however, appointed general in that war, as 
Hermippus relates from Euanthes the Samian* For 
iBschines the orator says no such thing; and we 
find in the records of Delphi, that Alcmaeon, not 
Solon, commanded the Athenians on that occasion. 

The execrable proceedings against the accom^ 
plicesof Cylont had long occasioned great troubles 

'* * The inhabitants of Cirrha, a tawn seated in the bay of 
Corinth, after having by repeated incursions wasted the teniiory 
of Delphi, besieged the city itself, from n desire of making them- 
telTes masters of the riches contained in the temple of Apollo. 
Advioe of this being sent to the Ampkkty<miy who were the states 
general of Greece,. Solon advised that this matter should be univer- 
sally resented. Accordingly, Clysthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, was 
sent commander in chief against the Cirrhaeans; Alcmseon was 
general of the Athenian quota ; and Solon went as counsellor or 
assistant to Clysthenes, When the Greek army had. besi^ed 
Cirrha some time without any great appearance of success, ApoUo 
was consulted, who answered, that they should not be able to 
reduce the place, till the waves of the Cirrhaean sea washed the 
territories of Delphi. This answer struck the army with surprise, 
from which Solon extricated them by advising Clysthenes to con* 
secrate the whole territories of Cirrha to tiie Delphic Apollo, 
whence it would follow that the sea must wash the sacred coast* 
Pausoaias (m Phockis) mentions another stratagem, which was 
not worthy of the justice of Solon. Cirrha, however, was taken, 
and became henceforth the arsenal of Delphi. 

f There was, for a long time after the democracy took place, 
a strong party against it, who left no measures untried, in order, 
if possible, to restore their ancient form of government. Cylon, a 
man of quality, and son-in-law to Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, 
repined at the sudden change of the magistrates, and hated the 
thoughts of asking that as a favour, which he apprehended to be 
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ID the Athenian state. The' conspirators had la^en 
satictoary in Minerva's temple ; but Megades, then 
Archon, persuaded them to quit it, and stand trials 
under the notion that if they tied a thread to the 
shrine of the goddess, and kept hold of it, 'they 
would still be under her protection, fiiit when, they 
caose over against the temple of the furies, the thread 
broke of itself; upon which ]V{egacles atid his cirf^ 
leagues rushed upon them and seized them, as if they 
bad lost their privilege. .Such as were out of the 
temple were stoned ; those that fled to the ialtltrs 
were cut in pieces there ; and they only: were spared 
who made application to the wives of the idagifr- 
trates. From that time, those magistrates vrere 
called execrable^ and became objects of the public 
hatred; The remains of Cylon's faction afterwards 
recovered strength, and kept up the quarrel with the 
descendants of Megacles. The dispute was greater 
than ever, and the two parties more exasperated, 
when Solon, whose authority was now very great, 
and others of the principal Athenians, interposed, 
and by entreaties and aFguments , persuaded the 
persons called execrable to submit to justice and a 
fair trial, before thre^ hundred judges selected from 
the nobility. Myron, of the Phylensicm ward, car- 
ried on the impeachment, and they were condemned : 
as many as were alive were driven into exile, and 



due to his birthright. H« formed, therefore, a d^»gn io seize 
the citftdel, whieh he pat in practice in the forty^fifth olympiad, 
when many of the citizens were gone to the olympift games. 
Megacles, who was at that time chief archon, with the other 
magistrates and the whole power of Athens, immediately besieged 
the- conspirators there, and reduced them to such distress, that 
Cjcion and his brother fled, and left the meaner sort to shift for 
themselves. Such as escaped the sword, took refuge, as Plutarch 
relates, in Minerva's temple ; and though they deserirod death fov 
conspiring against the government, yet, as the magistrates put 
them to death in breach of the privilege of sanctuary, they brought 
upon themselves the indignation of the superstitions. Athenians, 
who deemed such a breach a greater crime than treason. 
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th^ heiiiM of the dead d«ig up and cait oat bdjFOiid 
the borders of Attica, Ajoatdst these disturbanbed^ 
the Megarensiaos r^iewed tbe war, . took . Nisifc 
trom the . AtheoiaBs, and recoir^ered Salamis <^of 
more. . • » j 

About this time the city was likewise .afflicrted 
with superstitious^ fears aud strange appeamnoe^t 
aad the jsioothsayers declared, that there ware .cer^ 
tain abomioable crimes which wanted expiation^ 
pointed out by tbe entrails of the victims. Upon 
this they sent to Crete for Epimenides the PhceUutif^ 
who is reckoned the seventh among the wise meni 
by those that do not admit Periaader intoithd nmm 
bar* He was reputed a man of great piety, beloMf} 
by the gods, and skilled in matters of ?eligioq, par»> 
ticularly In what related to inspiration and the sacr^Jl 
mysteries: therefore the men of those days called 
him tbe. son of the nymph Balte, and one of the 
Cnretes revived. When he arrived at Athens, be 
contracted a friendship with Solon, and privately 
gave him considerable assistance, preparing 4be way 
for the reception of bis laws. For he taught the 
Athenian$ to be more frugal in .their religious wor^ 
ahip, and more moderate in their mourning, by inters 
ipixing certain sacrifices with the funeral solemoitieir, 
and abolishing the cruel and barbarous customs that 
had gjeoerally prevailed fimong the women before* 

* This JSptm^nides was a very extraordinary person. Diogenus 
Laertius tells us, that he was the inventor of the art of lustrating 
or purifying houses, fields, and persons; which, if spoken df 
Greece, may be true; but Moses had long before taught the 
Hebrews something of this nature. (Vide Levit. xvi.) Epimenides 
took some sheep that were all black, and others that were all 
ii4iite ; these he le^ into the Areopagus, and turning them loose^^ 
directed certain persons to follow them, who should mark where 
they couched, and there sacrifice them to the local deity. This 
being done^ altars were erected in all these places, to perpetuate 
the memory af this solemn expiation. There were^ howeterj 
ether ceremonies practised for the purpose of lustration, of which 
Tzetzes, in his poetical chronicle, gives a particular account, *but 
which are too trifling to be mentioned here. 
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ft40 Plutarch's lives. 

What is of still greater coiiseqneDce, by expiations, 
lustrations, and the erecting of temples and shrines, 
lie hallowed and purified the city, and made the 
people more observant of jastice and niore inclined 
to union. 

When he had seen Munychia, and considered it 
some time, he is reported to have said to those about 
him,* Hmv blind is man to futurity ! If the Athe- 
niia$i$ could foresee what trouble that place will give 
them^ they would tear it in pieces with their teethj 
rather than it should stand. Something similar to 
this is related of Thales. For he ordered the Mile- 
aiaos to bury him in a certain refuse and neglectied 
place, and foretold at the same time, that their 
market-place would one day stand there. As for 
Epimenides, he was held in admiration at Athens ; 
great honours were paid him, and many valuable 
presents made: yet he would accept of nothing but 
a branch of the sacred olive, which thev gave him at 
his request; and with that he departed. 

When the troubles about Cylon*s affair were over, 
and the sacril^ous persons removed, in the manner 
we have mentioned, the Athenians relapsed into their 
old disputes concerning the government ; for there 
were as many parties among them as there were dif- 
ferent tracts of land in their country. Tlie inhabi- 
tants of the mountainous part were, it seems, for a 
democracy ; those of the plains, for an oligarchy ; 
and those of the sea coasts contending for a mixed 
kind of government, hindered the other two from 



* This prediction was fulfilled 270 years after, when Antipater 
constrained the Athenians to admit his garrison into that plac«. 
Besides this prophecy, Epimenides uttered another during his stay 
at Athens; for hearing that the citizens were alarmed at the pro- 
gress of the Persian power at sea, he advised them to make them- 
seWes easy, for that die Persians would not for many years attempt 
any thing againut the Greeks, and when they did, they would re- 
ceive greater loss themselves than they would be able to bring upon 
the states they thought ta destroy. Laert. m Vita et Rimen, 
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gaining thai? ppiat- At the /fame ^uiie,4be^ef i^alilK 
betweqn tKe poor aad the rich occa^ioQed the great-^ 
^st discord, and the state was in 30 dangerous a 
aitu^tiou, that there seemed to b<» no way to quatf 
ti^ editions, or to s«^ve it from ri|in; but changing 
i^ to a monarchy. So greatly were the poor indebfc 
to the rich, that they were obliged either to pay tbem 
a siicth part of the produce of the laod (wkeiu^etbey 
wene called Hectemorii and Thetes) or else to «n* 
ga^ge their persons to their creditors, who migbt^iav^ 
them on failure of ^yment. Accordiag^y some 
made slaves of them, and others sold themto for 
reigoers. .Nay, some parents were forqed to sieU 
their own children (for no law forbade it,) and to 
quit the city, to avoid the severe treatment of those 
usurers. But the greater number, and luen of the^ 
most spirit, agreed to stand by each p^r, and to 
bear such impositions no longer. They determined 
to choose a trusty person for their leadisr to deliver 
those who had faiied in their time of payment, to 
divide the land, and to give an entire new face to the 
commonwealth. 

Then the most prudent of the Athenians cast th^ir 
eyes upcHi Solon, ias a man least obnoxious toeithj&r 
party, having ndtfaer been engaged in oppressiona 
with the rich, nor entangled in necessttties^ with the 
poor. Him, therefore, tbey entreaited to assist the* 
public in this exigency, and to compose these dif- 
ferences. Phanias the Lesbian asserts, mdeed, thaii 
Solon> to save the state, dealt artfully with both pus 
ties, and pri^rately promised the poor a divisioii of 
the lands, and the rich a coBfirmation of their sieeu;* 
rities. At first he was loath to take the administra- 
tion upon him 9 by reason of the avarice of some a^d 
the insolence of others ; but was, however, chosea 
archon next after Pfailombrotus, and at the same 
time arbitrator and lawgiver; the rich accepting of 
him readily, as one of them^ and the poor, as a gpo^ 
and worthy man. They tell v^ top, tfi^t 1^ paying ot 

VOL.1. R 
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tin, ilrtittfh he tiad let fall some time hetovh, fhat 
equality Causes no war^ was then much repeated, and 
{xleased both the rich and the poor ; the latter ex- 
pecting to come to a balance by their numbers and 
by the measure of divided lands, and the former to 
preserve an equality at least, by their dignity and 
bower. Thus both parties being in great hopes, the 
neads of them were urgent with Solon to make him- 
sdlf king, and endeavoured to persuade him, that he 
might with better assurance take upoti him the^ di- 
rection of a city where he bad the supreme authority. 
Nay, many of the citizens that leaned to neither 
party, seeing the intended change difficult to be 
efTected by reason and law, were not against the 
entrusting of the government to the hands of one 
wise and just man. Some, moreover, acquaint us 
that he received this oracle from Apollo, 

Seize, seize the faelm ; the reeling vessel guide ; 
With aiding patriots stem the raging tide. 

His friends, in particular told him it would appear 
that he wanted courage, if he rejected the monarchy 
for fear of the name of tyrant ; as if the sole and su- 
preme power would not soon become a lawful spve- 
reignty tbroujgh the virtues of him that received it. 
Thus formerly (said they) the Eubceans set up 
Tynnondas and lately the Mitylenseans Pittacus 
for their prince.* None of these things moved 
Solon from his purpose, and the answer he is said 
to have given his friends is this, Absolute monarchy 
is a fair J^ldy but U has no outlet. And ia one of 



* Pittacus, one of the seven wise men of Greece, made himself 
matter of Mitylene; for which, Alcaens, who was of the same 
toim, cotemporary with Pittacus and, as a poet, a friend to liberty, 
•atarized him, as he did the other tyrants. Pittacus disregarded 
llis censures, and having by his authority quelled the seditions of 
his citizens, and established peace and harmony among them, he 
volofttarily quitted Itis power, and restored his country to its liberty. 
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Pfrocus^ 

-»— rif I fipfr'd B17 ci^mttjf 

It gilded violence liad tyrannic sway 

Couid never cfiarm me ; thence no sname accrues s 

Stilitht mifd honour of my nUmc r boast, 

And find my empire th^re.---^-^ / '. > . 

Wheifece it is evideat that his repntatiou was verjr 
jereat before be appeared in thtf character of a legii- 
lator. As for the rtdicole he was exposed to. for 
rejectitig kingly power^ he has described it in the 
followiilg verses : 

NtMT wisdom's palm, nor deep *laid policy 

Can Solon boast. For when its noblest bl^^sings 

Heaven poar*d into hts lap, he spurn*d th«m from him. 

Where was his sense and spirit, when endo&M 

He found the choicest prey, nor deigifd to draw it ? 

Who to command fair Athens but one daj, 

Would not himself, with all his race, have failed 

Gont^ted on the m6rrow ? . ^ 

Thos he has introduced tbemiithitude and men of 
low minds, as discomnsing about him. But thougit 
he rejected absolute power, he proceeded with spirit 
enough in the administration ; he did not make any 
concessions in behalf of the powerful, noi^snthe 
framing of his laws did he indulge the humour of 
his constituents. Where the former establishmeBt 
was tolerable, be neither applied remedies, nor used 
the incisiourknife, lest he should put the whole in >< 
dtsoitler, and not have power to settle or compose it 
afterwards in the temperature he could wish. He 
only made such alterations as he might bring the 
people to acquiesce in by persuasion, or compel them 
to by his aothority, making (as he s^ys) farce and 
right conspire. Hence it was, that having the ques- 
tion afterwards put to him, Whether he had provided 
ti^ best of laws for the Mhmians. he answered* 
The best they were capable of reteiving. And a* 
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^/ 1^04(6196 absent tM tiie A^enhnnmfd to 
qualify the harshness of things by ^ving theoi fiofter 
and politer names, calling whores mistresses^ tributes 
contributions^ gwtiMns gmf^, And prisons castles; 
so Solon seems to be the first that distinguished the 
cancelling of debts by the name of a disehcarge. 
For this was the first of hk public acts, that debts 
should be forgiven, and that no man, for the future, 
should teke the body of bis debtor for aeciffity. 
l;!bough Atidrotion and mme otberssay, that it ww 
not by the canoelling of debts, but by moderating 
ihe interast, that the poor weiereKeved, they thought 
themselves so happy in it, tbat they gave tiie name 
of discharge to this act of humanity, ^ well as to 
the enlargmg of measures and the value of Qioney, 
whijodi yij^t along with it. For he ordered the ndme, 
which bef<lK went but for seventy-three drmchmas^ 
to go fef « hundred ; so that, as they paid the saune 
in value, bttt much less in weight, those that had 
great sums to pay were relieved, whUe suck as re- 
ceived them were no losers. 

. . Tk^ gfieater part.of vnrilera, however, afilrait that 
jl ii[a(9^the ttbolition of past seourities tfaaturas caUed 
.%,4i§eh09^ Biid mth these the poems of Soloa 
fgffo^ F9ir i$ them be values hamself oh having 
4«k^ ^mO'tf the marks of foortgaged land,* wkiei 
Ag^iif^ wei^e aiiiwet Osery where set up^ amd made free 
1ka$ejields whiek b^ore were hound: and aot oaly 
i90,, bijtt of such citizens as wetie aeiztdik ty limit 
m^iiffrs Jm debt^ some^ he tells us, he had braugM 
Aadc from other ^nmtries^ where thetf had wandered 
•§0 long that they had forgot the Attic dialeety and 
4dhere he had set at Uberijf^ who had experienced a 
€rud dmery at kome. 

. This affiiir» indeed, brougfat upon him the greatest 
4vauble he m^ with ; For when he undertook the 



'019^ JAfiBlant li«d s tc^voi of fis^g up Inlets, to ^how tkat 
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miiiillitig of difilito, andMi^Mcotisiderift^ df aMltekbte 
speech and a propcfr metbocl ef introducfng^^lMfe 
basiness, iMe told gK>iiie of bis most iiitiffiiate frietid#, 
i>SMfiely GoiMii, CitarkKd, and Hippotrtcot, that he in- 
tended only to abeliiih the debts, and dOC to mert^ 
Mrith the lands. These friends of his hasteiililg<^ 
make their advantage of the secret, before the de- 
cree took place, borrowed large sums of the rich, 
and purchased estates with them. Afterwards, 
^ben the decree was published, they kept their poU- 
sessions without paying the money they had taken 
up ; which brought great reflections upoh Solon, as 
if he had not been imposed upon with ihe res^ but 
were rather an accomplicein the fraud. This chaise, 
howcYer, was soon removed, by his being the ^n$ 
to comply with the law^ and remitting a debtof fiv^ 
talents, which he had out at interest. OUxers^ aepEdog 
whom is Polyzelus the Rhodian, say it wafi^ fiftftp» 
taJents. J$ut his friends went by the name ^ (7Arf Or 
capidis or debt-cutters ever ^ter. \ 

The method he took satisfied ii^th?r the poor nor 
the rich. The latter were displeased by the ci^iicelr 
ling of their honds ; and the former at not Ending f 
division of lands : upon this they had fixefl thw 
hopes, and they complained that he bad not, lilif 
Lycurgus, made aU the citizens equal in estate. 
Lycurgus, however, being the (eleventh from H^- 
cules, and having reigned many years in Lacedaampn, 
had acquired great authority, interest, and frie^dS) 
of which he knew very well bow to avail hinfself hi 
Betting «p a new form of government. YeC bt$ ^ivm 
obliged to have recourse to force rather than per^aa^ 
sion, and had an eye struck out in the dispute, be* 
fore he could bring it to a lasting settlement, sfiM 
estabikh svch an uoion^ Md eqoaflity, as left neither 
rich nor poor in the city. On the other hand, Solon's 
estate was but moderate, not superior to that of som^ 
commoners, ^nd theirefcire he lUteanpted not.toeraet 
such a commonwealth as tliat of Lycwgm^ ee«^ 
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ipdafi^itM out of his power : h^ prdcM^ed as far 
9» he thought he qould he s^porM by tb« cfHifr* 
deuce the people had ia his probity god wisdom- 

That he lapswered not the e«pecta|ticMi^ of tJie f^ 
nerality, bijit offended th^oi byfajUiog js4ior^ appa»rs 
£roin tb^te versus of hi8> 

Those ^yes ivith joy once sparkling when they, yiew'd me^. 
I^ith cbia^ oblique regard behold me now. 

And a little after-— 

—-—Yet who but Solon 

Could have spoke peace to their tumultuous w^Vjes^ 

And not have sunk beneath them ? 

But being soon sensible of the utih'ty of the decree, 
they laid aside their complaints, offered a public pa- 
icrifice, which they called seisacthia^ or the sacrifice 
bf the discharge^ and constituted Solon lawgiver and 
^lapertntendaht of the commonwealth ; committing 
to him the regulation not of a part only, but the 
Vhole, magistracies, assemblies, courts of judicature, 
and senate ; and leaving him to determine the <jua- 
tificatioo, number, and time of meeting for them all, 
iis well as to abrogate or continue the fof mer con- 
stitutions, at his pleasure. 

First l^en, he repealed the laws of Draco,* ex- 

' * Draco wits archon in the second^ though some say in the last 
year of the thirty*ninth olympiad, abbut'the year before Christ 
USS* Though the noaie of this( <great ma&^ocicurs frequently in his- 
tory^ yei w« 8o whore find so much as ^m line^^ogiBtber conc^rmg 
him and his institutions. He may be considered as the first legis- 
lator of the Athenians ; for the laws, or rather precepts, of Trip- 
tolemus were very few, viz. Honour ijour parents ; worship the 
godMf hurt not animals; Draco was ttie first of the GreelLStbat 
jNUUshed klolati? with death; and l^e esteemed mwd^r SQ Ugji a 
crime, that to imprint a deep abhorrence q( it in the minds of laeny 
he ordained that process should be carried on even against inani'mate 
things, if th^y accidentally caused thd death of any person. But 
bendes murder and., adultery, which deserved death, be made a 
muttber of small gfeiiQes ^npi^lj Ai)d that brongbt; almost all \^ 
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.o€]»ltbom€oticeroiff^ muriier, beeauteofihefievwtir 
of the puuisbmeiite tbey . appoiuted, which for alinoit 
all offences were capital ; ev^ea those that ware>eoi^ 
victed of idleness were to suffer dealli, and such as 
9tole only a few apples or pot-herbs^ were toJbie 
punished in the same manner as sacriligio.a# persoof^ 
and murderers. Hence a saying; of Demades^ wt^ 
lived long after, .was much admired, that Dra4f9 
wrote his iawsnot with inky kut with bloods And he 
himself being asked, W/tj/ tie VMuie death the pur 
mshmetU/or most offenees^ answered, /Sa»a// ones der 
serve itf and I can jind no greater for Ike most 
heinous. 

In the next place, Solon took an estimate of the 
estates of the citizens ; intending tp leave the gt^ 
offices in the hands of the ricjb, but to give the re^ 
of the people a share in oth/er departments which 
they had not before. Such as had a yearly incont^ 
of five hundred measures in wet and dry goods,, tie 
placed in the first rank, and called them Penta- 
cosiomedimni :* The second consisted of those that 
could keep a horse, or whose Jaods produced three 
hundred measures; these were of the equestrian 
order, and called Itippodatelountes. And those oif 
the third class, who had but two hundred measure^ 

laws into disuse. The extravagant severity »f them, like an edge 
too finelj ground^ . hindered his tkesmoi^ as he called them, from 
striking deep. Porphyry (de abstinent y) has preserved one of them 
concerning divine worship, ^^ It is an everlasting law in Attica, that 
the gods are to be worshipped, and the heroes also, according 
to the customs of our ancestors, and in private only wkh a proper 
address, first fruits, .and annual libatkms." • 

* The Pentacosiomedimni paid a talent to the public treasury ; 
the Hippodateiountesj as the word signifies, were obliged to find a 
horse, and to' serve asx Cavalry in the wars ; the ZeugittB were so 
called, as being a middle rank between the knights and those of 
the lowest order (for rowers who have the middle bendi between 
the Thalamites and the Thranites, are called ^eugitcB ;) and though 
the Tketes had barely each a vote in the general assemblies, yet 
that (as Plutarch observes) appeared in time to be a great privilege, 
most causes being brought by appeal before the people. 
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were caHed Zatgikt. The rest vrete naofied i'kelH, 
vttid not admitted to aoy ofiee: tbey bad only a 
tight to appear and give their vote in the generail 
assembly of the people. This seemed at fit^t but k 
sKgfat privilege, bat afterwards showed itself a mat* 
tir of great importance: for most causes came at 
^kst to be decided by them ; and in such matters as 
*tirere under the cognizance of the magistrates there 
lay an appeal to the people. Besides, he is said to 
have drawn up bis lawa in an obscure and ambi- 
guous manner, on purpose to enlarge the acttbdriCy 
of the popular tribunal. For as they could notad|||ni^t 
their difference by the letter of the law, they were 
obliged to have recourse to living judges ; I mean 
the Whole body of citizens, who ther^ore baid all 
controversies bronght before them, aud were m a 
mannef superior to the laws. Of this equialif y he 
himself takes notice in these words, 

B7 ne the people held their na^ve rlghU 
Uninjur'd, unoppress'd — The great restiain'd 
From lawless Tioleoce, and the poor from rapine, 
Bjme, tfaekr mntual shield. 

Desirous yet farther to strengthen thecotttmoQ peo? 
jAe^ he impowered any man whatever to enter an al^ 
tion for one that was injured. If a person was 
atsaulted or suffered damage or violence aaotber 
lliat was able and willing to do it, might prosecute 
the offender. Thus the lawgiver wisely accustomed 
the citizens, as members of one body, to feel and 
to reseat one another's injuries. And we are told of 
a saying of his agreeable to this law : being asked. 
What city was best modelled ? he answered, TTlo/, 
where those ivho are not injured are no less ready to 
prosecute and punish offenders ttum those who are. 

When these points were adj^ustcd, he established 
the council of the areopagus^ which was to consist 

• ♦The^ court of areopagus^ though settled long before^ had lost 
much of itr power by Draco's preferring the epiiete. In andent 
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0f tadi as had bora^ the office of «reAon,* Md kira^ 
«elf wa8 one of the number. But obsenriDg tiMt 
the pfeople, now dischai^ed from their debtor ^ew 
msoleiit aad hnperious, he proceeded to coilstitiite 
another council or senate, of four hundred,^ a hun^ 
4red out of each tribe, by ivhom all affairs we«5 ii> 
he previously considered; and ordered that no mat- 
ter^ without th^ approbation, sihould be laid before 
the gMreral asseaibly. In the mean time the high 

ian«s^ and tin Sokw be^wne kgiaUtor, it c^oBisted of such persons 
a« were most coaspieoolis in the state for tbeir wealth, poWer, an^ 
probitj ; but Solon made it a rule that such only should have a seat 
in it as had borne the office of archon. This had the effect he de- 
signed, H raised the reputation of the oreopagHes very high, and 
lender-^d their d^cK^s so teiierablt,that acne contested or lefHOod 
at them through a ioi^ coarse of agies. 

* After the extinction of the race of the Medontidae, the Athe- 
nians' made the office of archon annual; and instead of one, they 
crei^ted nine arckans. By the latter expedient, thej provided 
ugainst the too great power of a single person, as by the former they 
tonic: away all apprehension of the arckons setting up fbv sovereigns. 
In one word, they asttained now what they had long sought, the 
making their supreme magistrates dependant on the people. This 
remarkable aera of the completion of the Athenian democracy was, 
according to the Marmora^ in the first year of the xxivtk olympiad, 
Ufore Cfari&t 6B4. That titese magisttates might htowever retaia 
SQ^cient authority and dignity, they had high titles and great 
honours annexed to their offices. The first was styled by way of 
eminence The archon^ and the year was distinguished by his name. 
The second was called BiuHeus^ that is khtg ; for they chose to hate 
Ulat ^le considered as a secondary one. This officer had the care 
of rel^io6» The third had the name of Polemarcky for war was 
his particular province. The other six had the title of Thesmothetoe^ 
and were considered as the guardians of their laws. These archons 
continued till the lime of the emperor CaUienus. 

f The number of tribes was increased by Calisthenes to ten, 
after he had driven out the Pisistratidae ; and then this senate con- 
sisted of five hundred, fifty being chosen out of each tribe. To- 
wards the close of the year the president of each tribe gave in a 
list of candidates, out of whom the senators were elected by lot. 
The senators then appointed the officers called prytanes. The 
pr^tanesy while the senate consisted of 500, were BO in number; 
and, for the avoiding of cohfusion, ten of these presided a week, 
during which space they were called prcedri^ and out of them ah 
epUtatei or president was chosen, whose office ia^d but one day. 
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eoort of tlie areopagus wete to be the inspectors 
aad guardians of the laws. Thus he supposed the 
coaiDfHmwealth, secured by two councils, as by two 
anchors^ would be less liable to be shaken by tu- 
mulls, and the people would becorae more orderly 
and peaceable. Most wntiers, as we have observed, 
affirm that the council of the artopagus was of So- 
lon's appointing: and it seems greatly to confirai 
their assertion, that Draco h^ made no meottioR of 
the areopagitesj but in capital causes constantly ad* 
dresses himself to the ep/tet^e : yet the eighth law of 
Solon 8 thirteenth table is set down in these very 
words, Whoever were declared uifamous before So- 
l&n*s archonsJhip^ let them be restored in honour y ex- 
cept smeh as having been condemned in the areopagus^ 
or by the ephetuBy or by the kings in t1^ Pryl&nenm, 
Jfor murder or robbery y or attempting to usurp thego- 
"temmenty had Jled tlieir country before this law was 
made. This on the contrary shows that before So* 
Ion was chief magistrate and delivered his taws, the 
council of the areopagus was in being. For who 
could have been condemned in the m^eopagus before 
Solon's time, if he was the first that erected it into 
a court of judicature? Unless, perfatetps, there be 
^me obscurity or deficiency in the text, and the 
meaning be, that such as have been convicted of 
^mes that are now cognizable before the ureopa- 
giieSf the ephetie* and prytanes^ shall continue in^ 
famous, whilst others are restored. But this I sub- 
mit to the judgment oftlie reader. 
The most peculiar and surprising of his other 



* The ephefcB were ^rst appointed in the reign 4>f Demophoi^ 
the 8oa of Theseus, for the trying of -wilful murders and cases of 
nanskaghter. They consisted at first of fi£tj Atheaians and as 
msnj Argives : but Draco excluded the Argives, and ordered that 
il should be composed of fifty-one Athenians, who were all to be 
turned of fifty years of age. He also fixed their authority above 
4hat of the areopagites ; but Solon brought them under that courts 
aad Umited their jurisdiction. - 
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lawBy ia that which declares the maD ioftmous who 
«tandisi neuter in the time of sedition.* It seems h# 
woiuld not have m be indiffereiit and unaffected with 
the fate of th^ public^ when our own concerns are 
^pon a sa£^ bottom i nor when we are in health, be 
insensible to the distempers and griefs of our coun* 
try. . He. wpuld have us espouse the better and 
juster cause, and hazard every thing in defence of it^ 
rather than wait in safety jto see which side the vic- 
tory will incline to. That law too seems quite ridi- 
cuJaus aod absurd, which permits a rich heiress^ 
who^e husband bappeojs to be impotent^ to console 
herself with his nearest, relations. Yet some say, 
thia Jaw was very properly levelled against thos^ 
who, conscious of their own inability, match wilh 
heiresses fpr tbei sake of the porticm, and under 
colour of jiaw do violence to nature. For when 
Jth^y Ij^now that such heiresses may make choice of 
Ojtbers tp grant their favours tp, they ,will either let 
those matches alone, or if they do marry in that 
manner, they must suffer the shame of their avarice 
ajad dishoijie^ty. It is right that th^ heiress should 
not have liberty to choose at large but only. aroongat 
her husband's relations, that the child which isbwa 
^k^f at le^t belong to his kindred and family. 
Agreeable to this is the direction, that the bride and 
bridegroom should be shut up together and eat of 
the same quince ;t and that the husband of an 



f Allies Gellius, who lias preserved the very words of this law^ 
iadds^ that one who so stood neuter^ should loose his houses^ his 
countrj, and estate, and be sent out an exile. Nod, Attic, 1. iL 
c. 12. 

Plutarch in another place condemns this law, but Gellius highly 
cfffinmends It, and assigns this re^i^on — ^The wise and just, as well 
as the envious and wicked, be|pg obliged to choose some side, mat* 
ters were easily af^commodated ; whereas if the latter only, as it 
generally the case with other cities, bad the. management ef lac* 
tions, they would^ for priyi^ reasons, be continually kept vp^ to 
the gjreat hurt, if not, to the utter ruin of the state. 

f The eating of the quince, which was not peculiar to an heiress 
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heirem »hwAd appfoach her at leMt three fimea ki a 
month. For, tlraugh tbey may happen boI to b^ve 
chihlren, yet it ts a mark of honour and regard doe 
ft^m a man to the chastity of his wife : it removes 
many uneasinesses, and prereoti» differmces from 
proceeding to an absolute breach. 

In all other marriages, he ordered t)iat no dowries 
should be given: the bride was to bring with b^ 
only three suits of clothes, and some h^^usehold stuff 
of small value.* For he did not choose AsA mar- 
liages should be made with mercenary or venal 
views, but would have^ that umfm^ cemented by the 
endearment of children, and every other instanoe (rf 
k^Ve and friendship. Nay, IXiooysins himself^ w^en 
his mother desired to be married to a young* Syra- 
cusan, told her, He fuid, imdeed, by his tfr^-n^y 
hroke through tFie laws iif ku anmtty^ but /le^ e^mtd 
not break those of nature, l^ eountemmcing 00 dis^ 
proportioned a.mateh. 'And surely such diserd^s 
shcmld not be' tolerated in any stale, tidr such 
lltatches where there is no eqnaKty of yearS, or in- 
ducements of love, or probability that the end oi 
marriage will be atiswered. So that to aa oid nsaa 
who marries a young woman, some prudent magte- 
ttate or lawgiver might express himself in the wor^ 
addressed to Philoctetes, 

Po<».9^ul ! how fit art th^ to mfiiry \ 

And if he found a young man in the house of a rich 
dW veoiaan, like a partridge, growing fat va his pri- 
vate services, he would remove him to some young 
virgin wlib wanted a husband. But enough of this. 

and Tier ftnsbknd (for All new married people eat it) hnpKed that 
their discourses ought to be pleasant to each other, that frciit making 
fh< breath sweet. 

* The bride bfotightwfth her atr earthen pan tsaSte^ p}^t9geteon^ 
Wherein barley was parcbsd ; to signifjr tii^t sdie midert^ok the 
business of the house, and would do her part towards* provi^i^ 
for the family. ' 
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Tbrt )a.w of SoloB'a is akK> justly comoienlH^d, 
which fiorbidfi men to apeak ill of the dead. FOf 
piety requires us to consider the dec^as^d ^ saor^{ 
justice calls upon as to spare diose that are o^ i0 
l^eiog: and good policy, to preveot the perpetuatipg 
of hatred. He forbad bis people also to r^vil^ ^ 
linog, 10 a temple^ in a court of justice, in the great 
assembly of the people, or at the pubUc games, lie 
thai; offended in tbis respect, was 1k> pay j^vee 
4rac/imas to the person injufed, and two to ^tbit 
public. Never to restrain anger is, indeed, a proof 
of weakness or want of breeding; and alMrays to 
guard agfiinst it very difficult, and to some persons 
impossible. Now, what is enjoined by law should 
be practicable, if the legislator desires to puo^sba 
iew U> some good purpose, and not many tt> no 
purpqsse. 

JHis l^ir eonceniing wills ba£) lifceyi^ise its mmk 
JPor before bis time the Athenians were not allowed 
to dispose 4>f their estates by will ; the: hous^ arid 
pHier substaoce of the deceased were to remain 
atnotig his relationa. But be permitted any one . that 
bad o<4 ehiidren, to leave his possessions to whom 
be pleased ; thus preferrif^ the tie of frieiid&3iip to 
Ibat of kindi^, and choice to necessity, he gwe 
evi^ry man the full and free disposal of* hts own: 
Yet be. allowed not all sorts of legacies, but those 
only that wjere not extorted by fuenzy, the eoose- 
^euee of disease or poisons, by imprisoament lOr 
vifdepce, or the persuasioas of a wife. For ha conr 
sidered inducements that operated against reason, as 
«0 better than foDoe : to be deceived was with Mm 
^ke same thing as to be compelled ; and he looked 
upon pleasure to be as great a perverter as paixu* 

^ He fikevise ordained thfit iMloptfd pensons ehetld n«.ke nm 
wall, ht$t. as sgeo m tkef bud obiUbw litwAtUj beg^ltea, ihef 
were at liberty to return into the fiMatly whence tJley WDse 
(adopted ; or If tliey ooatinuediit U ta their d«aiii, ^e estates -re- 
veipted U> the rmhAonB of the person? who adopted theai. DsMoaw, 

/, 
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He regulated, moreover, the jouriieys 6t wonfeir^ 
th^r moamings and sacrifices, and endeavoured td 
keep them clear of all disorder and excess. They 
were not to go out of town with more than three 
habits ; the provisions th^ c&rried with them; were 
not to exceed the value of an obolu9;the\T basket 
was not to be above a cubit high : and in the night 
Aey were not to travel bat in a carriage, with a 
torch before them. At funerals they were forbid to 
tear themselves,* and no hired mourner was to utter 
lamcmtable notes, or to act any thing else that 
tended to excite sorrow. They were not permitted 
to sacrifice an ox on those occasions ; or to bury 
more than three garments with the body ; or to visit 
any tombs beside those 6( their own femilv, except 
at the time of interment. Most of these things are 
likewise forbidden by our laws, with the addition of 
this circumstance, that those who offend in such a 
manner are fined by the censors of the women, as 
giving way to weak passions and childish sorrow. 

As the city was AHed with persons who assembled 
fitxn all parts, oh account of the great security in 
which people lived in Attica, Solon observing this, 
and that the country withal was poor and barren, 
and that merchants who traffic by sea, do not use 
to import their goods where they can have nothing 
in exchange, turned the attention of the citizens to 
manufectures. For this purpose be made a law, that 
no son should be obliged to maintain his faftl|)er, if he 
had not taught him a trade.f As for Lycurgus, 

* Demostliejies (in Tbnocr,) recites Solon's directians as to fit- 
nerals as folk>ws : '^ Let the dead bodies be laid out ia tlie house^ 
according as the deceased gave order, and the day following before 
sunrise carried forth. Whilst the body is carrying to the grave let 
the men go before, the women follow. It shall not be lawful for 
•ny woman to enter upon the goods of the dead, and to follow the 
body to the grave, under threescore years of age, except such as are 
within the degrees of cousins." 

' + He that was thrice convicted' of idleness, was to be declared 
kifiunous. Herodotus (I. vii.) and Diodoras Sicuhis (l.T.) agree 
'^hat a law of this kind was in use in Egypt. It is probable tbere- 
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li^bos^ <jHy ^as clear of strangere, and whose coun- 
try, according to Euripides, was sufficient for twice 
the number of inhabitants ; where there Was, more^ 
over, a multitude of Heloies^ who were not only te^ 
be kept conMantly employed, but to be humbled^ 
and worn out by servitude ; it was right for him to 
sfet the citizens free from laborioufii and mechanie 
arts, and to employ them in arms, as the only art fit 
for them to learn and exercise. But Solon, rather 
adapting his laws to the state of his country, than 
bis country .to his laws, and perceiving that the soil 
of Attica, which hardly rewarded the busbandmanV 
labour, was far from being capable of maintaining a 
lazy multitude, ordered that trades should be ac- 
counted honourable; that the council oi the areopa* 
gus should examine into every man's means of sub« 
sisting, and chastise the idle. 

But that law was ntore rigid, which (as Hera-* 
elides of Poutus informs us) excused bastards fronr 
relieving their fathers. Nevertheless, the man that 
disregards so honourable a state as marriage does 
not take a woman for the sake of children, but 
merely to indulge his appetite. He has, therefore, 
his reward ; and there remains no pretence for him 
to upbraid those children, whose very birth he has 
made a reproach to them. 

In truth, his laws concerning women, in general 
appear very absurd. For he permitted any one to 
kill an adulterer taken in the fact;* but if a man 
committed a rape upon a free woman, he was only 
to be fined a hundred drachmas ; if be gained his 
purpose by persuasion, twenty: but prostitutes were 
excepted, because they have tlieir price. And he 
would not allow them to sell a daughter or sister^ 

fore that Solon, ivbo was thoroughly acquainted with the learning 
of that nation 9 borrowed it from them. 

♦ No adulteress was to adorn herself, or to assist at the public 
Aacri,fice8 ; and in case she did, he gave liberty to any one to tear 
her clothes off her back^ and beat her into the bargain. 
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nolasi «be were taken in ao apt df'4i0lMna«r ' 
flsarriage. But to punish the sapie fault sometifnes 
in a jsevere and rigorous maAner, and tiomatmes 
lightly, and as it were in sport, with a trivial fine, is 
sot agreeable to reason : unless the scaiKOty of 
money in Athens, at that time, made a pecfiniary 
mulct a heavy one. And indeed in the vaXuatioa ^ 
things for the sacrifice, a sheep aiid a medknmus of 
)oom were reckoned each at a drwhma only. To 
the victor in the Isthm^n games, he appointed a 
reward of a hundred drachmas i and to the victor in 
the Olympian, five hundred.* He that cai^bt a lie 
wolf, was to have five drachmat; he that took a. she 
wolf, one : and the former sum (as Den^etrius Ffaa- 
lereus asserts) was the value of on ox, the Uttar of 
a sheep. Though the prices which he fixes in his 
sixteenth table for select victims, were probably 
much higher than the common, yet they ai)e small in 
comparison of the present T^e Athenians o£ old 
were great enemies to wolves, because their country 
was better for pasture than tillage : and some say 
their tribes had not their names ifrom the sons of Jon, 
but from the different occupations they followed ; the 
soldiers being called hoplit<By the artificers ergfk^4es; 
and of the other two, the husbandmen tekmUes; and 
the graziers wgicores. 

As Attica was not supplied widi waib^ from 
perennial rivers, lakes, or springB^f ^^^ chiefly by 
wells dug for that puipose, he made a law» that 
where there was a public vvell, all within the dis- 
tance of four furlongs, should make use of it: but 



* At tke flame time he contracted the rewards hestowed upon 
wrestlers, esteeming sudi gratuities usdbss vA eTendangenma; as 
they tended to encourage idleuess bj putting men upon wasting 
that time in exercises which ought to be spent in pro? iding for 
their families. 

+ Strabo tells us there was a spring of fresli water neaer tiie 
Lycaeum ; but the soil of Attica in general was dry^ and the rivers 
Ilissus and Eridamus did not run constantly* 
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vfhetB tfce dititance was greater^ they were to provide 
a weli of their own^ And if they dug ten fathoms 
de^ ID their own ground, and could find no water, 
they had liberty to fill a ^'essel of six gallons twice 
a day at their neighbour's. Thus he thought it pro* 
per to assist persons in real necessity, but not to 
encourage idleness. His regulations with respect to 
the planting of trees \113re also very judicious. He 
that planted any tree in his field, was to place it at 
least five feet from his neighbours ground ; and if it 
was a fig tree or an olive, nine ; for these extend 
their roots farther than others, and their neighbour* 
hood is prejudicial to some trees, not only as they 
take away the nourishment, but as their efiluvia is 
noxions. He that would dig a pit or a ditch, was to 
dig it as far from another man s ground, as it was 
deep : and if any one would raise stocks of bees, 
he was to place them three hundred feet from those 
already raised by anothen 

Of all the products of the earthy he allowed none 
to be sold to strangers, but oil : and whoever pre- 
sumed to export any thing else^ the archon was 
solemnly to declare him accursed^ or to pay himself 
a hundred drachmas into the public treasury. This 
law is in the first table. And therefore it is not ab^^ 
solufely improbable, what some affirm, that the ex^ 
portation of figs was formerly forbidden, and that 
the informer ^against the delinquents was called a 
sycophant. 

He likewise enacted a law for reparation of da- 
mage received from beasts. A dog that had bit a 
man was to be delivered up bound to a log of four 
cubits long ;* an agreeably contrivance for security 
against such an animal. 

* This law, and several others of Solon's, were taken into the 

k twelve tables. In the consulate of T. Romilius and C^Veturins, 

in the year of Rome 203, the Romans sent deputies to Athens, to 

transcribe his laws, and those of the other lawgivers of Greece, in 

order to form thereby a body of laws for Rome. 

VOL. I. S 
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But thd wisdom of the law coaceraing tib^'mlaa- 
ralizihg of foreigners, is a little dubious; biicaase it 
forbids the freedom of the. city to be granted to any 
but such as are for ever exiled from their own coun- 
try^ or transplant themselves to Athens with their 
whole family, for the sake of exercising some manual 
trade. This, we are told, he did, not with a view 
to keep strangers at a distance, but rather to invite 
them to Athens, upon the sure hope of beiiig ad-* 
mitted to the privilege of citizens : and he imagioed 
the settlement of those might be entirely depended 
u{»on, who had been driven from their native cimn-: 
try, or had cjuitted it by choice; . . 

That law is peculiar to. Solon, which regulates thd 
going to entertainments made at the public cbwge, 
by him called parasitien.^ For he does not dllow 
the same person to repair to them often, and he lays 
a penalty upon such as refuse to go when invited ; 
looking upon the former as a mark of epicurism^ and 
the latter of contempt of the public. ' 

All his laws were to continue in force for a huo-i 
dred years, and were written upon wooden tables 
which might be turned round in the oblopg cases 
that contained them. Some small remains of them 
are preserved iii the Prt^aneum to this day. They 
were called cyrbes^ as Aristotle tells us ; and Cra- 
tinus, the comic poet, thus speaks of them: 

By fhe great names of Solon and of Draco, 
Whose cyrbes now but serve to boil our pulse. 

Some say, those tables were properly called cyrhes^ 
on which were written the rules for religious rites 

* In the first ages the name oi parasite was venera'ble and sacred, 
for at properly signified one that was a messmate at the table of 
sacrifices. There were in Greece several persons particularly ho- 
&dured with this title, much like thbse whom £he Romans i:n!led 
fipuhnes^ a, religious order instituted bj Numa. Solon ordained 
thajt every tribe should offer a sacrifice once a month, and at the 
e&4 of ^^ sacrifice make a public entertainment, at whkh all who 
were of that tribe shovld be obliged ta assist by tums. 
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and 'sacrifices and tft e other oAomk. Tfie; 8ki»(e^ ia 
a bO(fy, bound themselves by oath to establish tUd 
laws of Solon:); and the thesTuotbetie^ or gmrdiam of 
the lawsy severally took an oath in a particular form^ 
by the stofie in the market-place, that for every Faw 
ifaey broke, each would dedicate a golden statne at 
Delphi of the same weight with himself.* ' 

Observing the irregularity of the months^f aM 
Aiat the moon neither rose nor set' at the same' titna 
^tith the sun, as it often liapp^ied that in the mnie 
diay she overtook and passed by hxtxk, be orderett 
Ibaf day to be called hevie kainea (the old and the 
ftdw;) assigning the part of it before the ccbjtiniK 
tion, to tlie old month, ^nd the rest to tbebeginmns 
6f the new. He seems, therefore, to have he&a the 
first who undinrstood that verse in Homer, wfcidi 
makes mention of a day wherein the old month 
endedf and the t^w began.'^ 

* Gold in Solon's time was so scarce in Greece, that wlen tbe 
Spartans w.ere ordered b j the oracle to gild the face of Apollo's 
stalne, they inquired in vain for gold all ofvfer Greece^ and w^r^ 
directed by the pythoness to buy some of Croesus king of Lydfia. 

f Solon discovered th^ falsehesis of Thaler's maxitir, tihat fHU 
moon performed her revolution in thirty days, aitd fourid that th^ 
true time was tweqty-nine days atid a half. He directed, the^e*' 
foi'e, that each of the twelve months should be accounted twenty- 
nine at thirty days alternately. By this means a luhafr year wa^ 
formed, of 354 days ; and to reconcil€f ft to the slolar year, he 
ordered a month of twenty-two days to be intercaMett every twoi 
years, and at the end of the second two years, he directed that ft 
month of twenty-three days should be intercalated. He likewise 
en^ged the Athenians to divide their m66ths into three partsr^ 
styled the begmningy middling^ and ending; ^ach of the^e consisted 
of ten days, when the month was thirty days toog, ahd the last of 
nine, when it was nine'-and-twenty days long. In speaking of th^ 
two first parts, they reckoned according to the usual order of 
numbers, viz. the first, &c. day of the moon begitming ; the first^^ 
second, ^c. of the m06n middling; but with respect to the lafH! 
part of the month, they reckoned backwards, that i&, instead of 
saying thfe first, second, &c. day of the moon ending, th^ S*fd the 
tenth, ninth, &c. of the moon ending. Thi^ is a circumstancfe* 
whifcn should be carefully attended to. ' 

X Odyss. xiv. 162. 
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r The day foUowtng be called the new nuim. After 
the twentieth he counted not. by adding, birt sub- 
tracting, to the thirtieth, according to the decreaek^ 
phasen of the moon. 

. When his laws took place,* Solon had his visitors 
every dayi finding fault with some of them, and 
commending others, or advising him to make certain 
additions, or retrenchments. But the greater part 
came to desire a reason for this or that article, or a 
clear and precise explication of the meaning and 
design* Sensible that he could not well excuse him- 
self from complying with their desires, and that, if 
be indulged their importunity, the doing it might 
five offence, he determined to withdraw {1*010 . the 
difficulty, and to get rid at once of their cavils and 
exceptions* For, as he himself observes. 

Not all the greatest enterprise can pjease* 



* Plutarch has onljr mentioned such of Solon's laws as he thought 
the most singular and remarkable : Diogenes^ Laertiufe, and De- 
mosthenes^ have giTen Us account 6f some others that 9aght not to 
be forgotten.--^' Let not the guardian live in the same house with 
the mother of his wards. Let not the tuition of minors be corn- 
pitted to him who is next after them in the inheritance* Let not 
mn engraTer keep the impression of a seal which he has engraved* 
Let him that puts out the eye of a. man who has but otie^ los^ both 
)us own* If an archon i^ taken Iq liquor, let him be pctt^to death. 
L>et him who refuses to maintain his father and mother, be in- 
iamous ; and so let him that has consumed his patrimony. Let 
him who refuses to go to war, flies, or behaves cowardly, be de- 
iMured the precincts of ihe forum and places of public worship. If 
• man surprises his wife in adultery, and lives with bcTsafterwards, 
let him be deemed infamous. Let him who frequents the houses 
of lewd women, be debarred from speaking in the assemblies of 
the people. Let a pander be pursued, and put to death if taken. 
If any man steal.in the day-time, let hiin be carried to the eleven 
officers ; if in the night, it shall be lawful to kill him in the act, or 
to wound him in the pursuit, and carry him to the aforesaid officers : 
if he steals common things, let him pay double, and if the con- 
victor thinks &t^ be exposed in chains five days; if he is guilty of 
'sacrilege) let i^ be put to death." 
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Under pretence, therefore, of traffic helset eail for 
another country, Imvtng obtained leave of the Athe* 
Qians for ten years' absence. In that time he hoped 
bis laws would become familiar to them. 

His ^rst voyage was to Egypt, where he abode 
sooie tibie, as he himself relates, 

"^ On the CsmopUn shore, hy Nile's deep mputh. 

i 

There he conversed upon points of philosophy with 
Psenophis the Heliopolitan, and Senehis the Saite, 
the most learned of the £gyptian priests ; and having 
an account from them of the Atlantic island,* (as 
Plato informs us,) he attempted to describe it to the 
Grecians in a poem. From Egypt be sailed to Gy* 
prus, and there was honoured with the best r^^rds 
of Philocyprus, one of the kings of that island, who 
reigned over a small city built by DemojAon the son 
of Theseus, near the river Clarius, in a strong situa* 
tion indeed, but very indifferent soiK As there was 
ai^ agreeable plain below, Solon persuaded him- to 
build a larger and pleasaater city there, and to re* 
move the inhabitants of the other to it He alSQ 



* Plato finished this history from Solon's memotrs^ iM UftJ W 
seen in his Tlmaras, and Critias. He pretends that this AtMlitiiL 
an island situated in the Atlantic Ocean, was bigger ^an Asia uA 
Africa, and that, nojtwithstanding its yast ei^tepl:, it w^is drowned 
in one day and night. Diodoros Siculu^ sajs^ th^e Carthaginians, 
who discovered it, made it death for anj^ one to settle in It* 
Amidst a number of conjectures concerning it, one of the ttoat 
probable is, that in thitaie days the Africans had some knowledg)» 
of America. Another opinion, worth mentioning, is, that ^e 
Atlantides^ or Fortunate Islands, were what we now call th^ 
Canaries. Homer thus describes them : 

Stem winter smiles on that au^icions clime $ 

The fields are florid with unfaduig prime. 

From the bl\eak pole no winds inclement blow. 

Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy snow ; 

But from the breezy deep the bless'd inhale 

The fragiant mnrmiin of the western gale. Fomu 
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•Miated in laying out the whole, aud boHdiDg it ia 
the best manner for oonTeaience and defence: ao 
that Philocypras in a short time had it so vdl peo* 
pled as to excite the eo? y of the other princes* 
Andf therefore, thongh the former city was called 
Aipeiaj yet in honour of Solon, he called the new 
one Soli. He himself speaks of the building of 
this city, in his elegies, addressing himself to Phi- 
locyprus : 

For joa be long the Solian throne decreed ! 
For y^a a race of prosperous sods succeed I 
If in those scenes to her so justly dear, 
My hand a blooming city helpM to rear, 
- May the sweet voice of amifing Venus bless, 
Aad speed ne home with honours and saccesa ! 

As for his interview with Croesus, some pretend 
to prove from chronology, that it is fictitious^ Bot 
since the story is so famous, and so well attested, 
Bay, (what is more,) so agreeable to Solon's cbarao* 
ter, BO worthy of bis wisdom and qoiagnanimity^ I 
eannot prevail with myself to r<sject it for the >sake 
«f certain chronological tables, which thousands are 
correcting to this day, without being able to bring 
them to apy certainty. Solon, tb^« is said to J^ai^e 

re to Sardis at the request of Cnasus : .and iwhea 
came there, he was affected much in <he «8fne 
manner as ^ person born in an inland country, when 
h^ first goes to see the ocean : for as he takes every 
gveat river be comes to for the s^; so Salon, .as he 
passed through the court, and saw many of the no- 
bility richly dressed, and walking in great pomp 
amidst a crowd of attendants aud guards, took ^ach 
of them for Crcesus. At last, when he was con- 
ducted into the presence, he found the king set off 
with whatever can he imagined curious and valu- 
able, either in beauty of colourt^ elegance of golden 
ornaments, or splendour of jewels ; in order that the 
grancteur and variety o( tiie aoene i^ight be as 
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striking as possible. Solon, standing overagmmt^ 
l^e tfanme, was nOt at. alt sarprised, nor did be pay 
those compliments that were expected ; on the con^ 
trary, it was plain to ail persons of discernment that 
he despised snfeh vain ostentation and littleness of 
pride. CrcFsus then ordered bis treasures, to be 
opened, and his magnificent . apartments and fumi^ 
ture to be shown bim { but this was qnite a .needless 
trouble; for Solon in one view of the king was able 
to read his character. When he had seen ^1, and 
was conducted back, CrcBsus asked hiaijlfhe had 
ever beheld a happier man than he? Solon answeredy 
He had, and that the person was one Tellm, a plain 
but worthy citizen of Athem^ who left vahtabie chil* 
dren behind him; and whoy having been above the 
want of* necessaries all his life^ died gb)riously fight^ 
ing for his country. By this time he appeared to 
Croesus to be a s]trange u neon th kind of ruistic/wiio 
did not measure happiness by the quantity of gold 
and silver, but could prefer the life and death of >a 
private and mean person to hiisi high dignity and 
power. However, he asked him again, fVhetheri 
after Tellks, he knew another hMpier man in the 
^rfdf Solon answered, Ke#, Cteobi^.qnd Biton^ 
famed for tkeir brotherly ^^ectloHy -and dutiful be^ 
haviour to their mpther ; for the osi^en not bang peadg^ 
they put themselves in the harness^ and drew tho^ 
mother to Junds temple^ who was ^xtremefy kappif 
in having such sons^ and moved -fohvard amidst ^ /he 
blessings of the people. After ^ihe -saeriftce^ theff 
drank a cheerful cup rvith their friends, and them 
laid down to rest^ but rose no m&re;for they died im 
the night without sorrow or pain, in the midst of so 
much glory. Well! said Croesus, now highly dis- 
pleased, and do you not then rank us in the number 
of happy men? Solon, unwilling either to flatter 
tfiim, or to exasperate him more, replied. King ^' 
Lydia, as God has given the Greeks a moderate pro^ 
portion of oth^r t lungs, ^so likewise, he has favoured 
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tkem with a democratic spirit and a tiier^l kind of 
wiadaiUf mhkh has no taste fw the splendours of 
roj^lty. Moreover, the vidssittides of life suffer us 
not to be elated by any present goodforttmei or to 
admire that felicity which is liable to chanffe. Fu^ 
turity carries for eoery man many various and vmcer^ 
tarn events m its bosom. He^ therefore, whom heavm 
blesses with success to the last, is in our eHimtUion the 
happy man. But the happiness if him who still lives, 
and has the dangers of life to encounter^ appears to us 
no better than that of a champion before the cwnbat is 
determined, and while the crown is uncertain. With 
these M^ords, Solon departed, leaving Croesus cba* 
grioed, but not instructed. 

At that time Msop, the fabulist, was at the court 
of Croesus, who had sent for him, and caressed him 
not a little. . He was concerned at the unkind re- 
eeption Solon met with, and thereupon gave him this 
advice: A man should either not converse with kings 
at all, or say what is agreeable to them. 'Vo which 
Solon replied : Nay, but he shmUd either not do it at 
ally or say what is useful to them. 

Though Crcesus at that time held our lawgiver 
in contempt ; yet when he was defeated in his wars 
with Gyrus ; when his city was taken, himself made 
prisoner, and laid bound upon the pile in order to be 
bnrued, in the presence of Cyrus and all the Persians, 
lie cried out as. loud as he possibly conld, ** Solon I 
Solon ! Solon!'' Cyrus, surprised at this, sent to in- 
quire of him, ^ What god or man it was whom 
alone he thus invoked under so great a calamity?" 
Croesus answered, without the least disguise, '^ He is 
one of the wise men of Greece, whom 1 sent for, not 
with a design to hear his wisdotD^ or to learn what 
might be of service to me, but that he might see and 
extend the reputation of that glory, the loss of which 
I find a much greater misfortune, than the possession 
of it was a blessing. My exalted state was only an 
exterior advantage, the happiness of opinion ; but the 
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reverse plouges me into real sufierings, and ends « 
misery irremediable. This was foreseen by thoM 
great man, wbo» formiug a conjecture of the future 
from what he then saw» advised me to consider the 
end of life, and not to rely or grow insolent upon 
UDC^ertainties." When this was told Cyrus, who was a 
miKch winder man than Croesus, 6nding Solon's :maxim 
confirmed by an example before hiui, he not only set 
Croesus at liberty, but honoured him with his protect 
tion as long as he lived. Thus Solon had the glory 
of saving the life, of one of these kings, and of in- 
structing the other. 

During bis absence, the. Athenians were much 
divided among themselves, Lycurgus being at the 
head of the low country,*' Megacles, the son of 
Alcm«on, of the people that lived near the sea* 
coast, and Pisistratus of the mountaineers; among 
which last was a multitude of labouring people, 
i^hose enmity was chiefly levelled at the rich; 
Hence it was, that though the city did observe 
Solon's laws, yet all expected some change, and 
were desirous of another establishment; not in 
hope^ of an equality, but with a view to be gainers 
by the alteration, and entirely to subdue those that 
differed from them. 

While matters stood thus, Solon arrived at Athens^ 
where he was received with great respect, and still 
held in veneration by all ; but by reason of his great 
age he had neither the strength nor spirit to act o)r 
speak in public as he had done. He therefore apr 
plied in private to the heads of the factions, and en- 
deavoured to appease and reconcile them, Pisistrar 
tas seemed to give him greater attention than the 
rest; for Pisistratus had an affable and engaging 
manner. He was a liberal benefactor to the poor ;t 

* These three parties into which the Athenians were divided^ 
VIZ. the Pediaei, the Parali^ and Diacrii, haye heen mentioned in 
this life hefore. 

f By the po<Nr, we are not to understaad such as asked alms^ 
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ttid'even to his enemies he behaved with gr^at can- 
dour. He counterfeited so dexterously the ^ood 
qualities wliich nature had denied hini, that he gaiued 
more credit than the real possessors ot them, and 
irtood foremost in the public esteem in point of mo- 
deration and equity, in zeal for the present govern- 
ment, and aversion to all that endeavoured at a 
change. With these arts he imposed upon the peo- 
ple: but Solon soon discovered his real character, 
Hnd ^vas the first to discern his insidious det^gns. 
Yet he did not absolutely break with hint, but en- 
deavoured to soften him and advise him better; 
declaring both to him and others, that if ambition 
could but be banished from his soul, and he co^dd 
lie (tured of his desire of absolute power, there ^ould 
not be a man better dispoi^d, or a more worthy 
citizen in Athens. 

' 4^bout this time, Thespis began to change the 
form of tragedy, and the novetty of the thing at- 
tracted many spectators ; for this was before any 
prize was proposed for those that excelled in thui 
respect. Solon, who was always willing to hear and 
to learn, and in his old age more inclined to any 

' tbing^ihat might divert and entertain, particularly to 
music and good fellowship, went to see Thespis him- 
self exhibit, as the custom of the ancient poets was. 

' When the play was done, he called to Thespis, and 
asked him, If he was not ashamed to ietl so many Hes 
before so great an assembly? Thespis answered. It 
i^s no great matter^ if he spoke or acted so in jest. 
To which Solon replied, striking the ground vio- 
lently with his staff, If we encourage such jesting as 
this, we shall quickly find it in our contracts and 
agreements. 

for there were none such in Athens. ^' In those days,'* says 
Jsocrates, '' there >vas no citizen that died of want, or begged |n 
•the streets, to the dislionour of the community." This was oMing to 
the laws against idleness and prodigality, and the care which the 
^treopagus took tliat every man should have a irisibie livelihood. 
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Soon aHer this^ Pkistratos, having wounded hioi- 
8df for the purp^fMse, dro^e in that condition kito ti»d 
marketplace, and endeavoured to inflame themttids 
o( the people^ bjr telling^ them^ his enemies bad laid 
in "ivait for him, and treated him in that manner oa 
acQount of his palriottsai. Upon this, the muititude 
loudly expressed their indigpation ; but Solon came 
up^ and thus accosted him : Son of Hqyfocrates, ^ou 
act Hornet's Ubfsses but very indiffenmhf ; far he 
moimded himsdf to deceive his enemies, but ym h4Ppe 
done it to impost upon your countrymen. Notwith* 
stancliDg this, the rabble «rere ready to take up 
arras for him : and a general assembly of the people 
being summoned, Aristcmmade a motion, that a 
body^-guard of jQity clubmen should be assigned him. 
Solon stood np.and opposed it with many at^u-^ 
Bcients, of the same kind with those he has left us in 
his poems : 

You haDg with raptare on his hooeyM tongue. 

And again, 

Your art, to pttbiic interest erer Mind, 
Your foxlike art still centres in yourself. 

But wbea he saw the poor behave in a riotcms man* 
ner, and d^ermined to gratify Pisistratos at any 
rate, .while the rieh out of fear declined the opposi- 
tion, he retired with this declaration, that he had 
shown niore wisdom than the former, in discerning 
what method should have l^een taken ; and more 
courage than the latter^ who did not want nnder« 
staikding^ but spirit to oppose the establishment of a 
typiuat. The people having made ^ the decree, did 
not curiously . inquire into the nuntber of guards 
which Pisistratus employed, but visibly connived at 
his ke^ng as many >as he pleased, till he seized the 
citadeL When this was done, and the city in great 
confaskuit MegacleSi with the rest of the AlcmsBO- 
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iiidsk/iiiiiiiedtatel j took to flight B«it Solon, tfaoagh 
he was iio\? very old, aod bad none to second him, 
afipeared iii public, and addressed faknself to the 
pitiisens, sometimes upbraiding them with tfa^ir paist 
iQdis<?retion and cowardice, sometimes exhortiDg 
and encouraging tbem to stand up for their liberty. 
Then it was that he spoke those memorable words: 
It would have been eamr for them to repress the ad* 
vunces of tyranny ^ and prtoeni its establishment ; hut 
fjow it was establisked and grown to sonx hdgki^ it 
m>uld be more ghrious to demolish it. However, 
finding that their fears prevented their attention to 
what he said, he returned to his own hoose, and 
placed bis weapons at the street door, with these 
words: I have dme all in my pffwer to defend my 
country and its Jaws. This was his last public effort 
Though some exhorted him to i6y; he took no notice 
of their advice, but was composed enough to make 
verses, in which he thus reproaches the Athenians: 

If fear or folly has your rights betray'd, 

Let iKit the fault oii righteous heaven be laid* 

You gave them guards; yon rais'd your tyrants high 

T' impose the iieavy yoke that draws the heaving sigh. 

Many of his friends, alarmed at this, told him the 
tyrant would certainly put him to death for it^ &nd 
asked, him, what he trusted to^ that be wtat such 
imprudent lengths : he answered. To eld age. How^ 
ever, when Fisistratns had fully established bimself, 
be made bis court to 8ok>n, and treated him with 
60 much kindness and respect, that Solon became, 
as it were, his counsellor, and gave sanction to 
many of his proceedings. He observed the greatest 
part of Solon's laws, showing himself the exaiBple, 
and obliging ras friends to follow it. Thus, when 
he was accused of murder before the court of areo- 
pagusy he appeared in a modest manner to make 
his <lefence; but bis accuser tiropped the impeach- 
ijuent. He likewise added other laws, one of which 
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was, thht periods maimed ih the vfars BkoiM be 
mainitiimd at the public charge* Yet this* Herm^ 
dides tells us, was in pursuance of Solon's plan* who 
had. decreed the same in the case of Thersif^ns^ 
But according to Theophrastus, Pisistratus, not 
SoUm, made the law against idleness^ which pro- 
duced at ooce greater industry in the country, and 
tranquillity in the city* 

Solon moreover attempted, in verse, a large de- 
scription, or rather fabulous account of the Atlantic 
Island,* which he had learned from the wise men of 
Sais, and which particularly concerned the Ati^e^ 
)»ians : but by reason of his age, not want of leisure^ 
(as Plato would have it,) he was apprehensive the 
work would be too much for him, and therefore did 
not go through with it These verses are a proof 
that business was not the hindrance: 

I grow ifl learning as I groir in years. 
And again> 

Wine^ Wit, and beauty sliU tkeir ctiailns bestow. 
Light all the shades of life, and cheer us as we go« 

Plstto, ambitious to cultivate and adorn the subject 
of the Atlantic Island, as a deligh(i*ul spot in some 
fair field unoccupied^ to which also be had jsome 
claim by his being related to Solon^f laid out mag'«> 
nificeut courts and enclosures, and erected a grand 
entrance to it, such as no other siory^ fable, or poem 
ever had. But as he b^an it late, he efided his life 
before the work ; so that the more the reader is de- 
lighted with the part that is written, the more regret 

* This fal)ie imported , that the pueople of Atlantis having sail* 
dn^d all Lybia, and a great part of Europe, threatened Egypt and 
Greece ; but the Athenians making head against their victorious 
army, overthrew them In several engagements, and confined them 
to theic 9wn island. 

i Plato's mother was a descendant of the brother of Soloa, 
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lie has t6 4intl it unfitiished. As the temple <yf luplitet 
CMympius in Athens is the oiriy one that has not the 
kdt hand piit to it, so the wisdom ai Pkito, amongst 
bis many excellent works, has left nothing imperfect 
but the Atlantic Isiand. 

Hereclides Ponticas relatesr that Solon lired a 
considerable time after Pisistratus nsorped the go- 
Temment ; but according to Pbanias the E^esmn^ 
not quite two years. For Pisistratus began bis 
tyranny in the archonship of Comias, and Pbanias 
tells us, Solon died in the archonsfaip of Hegestra- 
tus, the immediate successor to Comias. Tbe story 
of bis ashes*' being scattered about the isle of 
Salamis, appears absurd and fabulous^ dnd yet 
it is related by several authors of eredit, atnd by 
Aristotle in particular. 



PUBLICOLA. 

Such is the character of Solon ; and therefore with 
him we will compare Publicola, so called by the 
Roman people, in acknowledgment of his merit; for 
his paternal name was Valerius. He was dtecended 
from that ancient yalerius,f who was the principal 
author of the union between the Romans and the 
Sabines. For he it was that most effectually per- 
suaded the two kings to come to a conference, and 



* It is said by Diogenes Laertius, tliat tlii9 was done by his own 
order. In thus disposing of his remains, either Solon himself, or 
those who wrote his history, imitated the story of Lycuigtis, 
who left an express order that his ashes should be thrown itito 
the sea. 

+ The first of his family, who settled at Rome, was Valerius 
Volesus, a Sabine ; or, as Festus and the fasta VapHoUm call himy 
Velnsiis* 
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t6;j9Sttie tkair idififieferioes. Proiii' dim rtiftnoar Val 
leriiis deriving liisr extraction, distinguished bituself 
by hk eloquence aod riches,* evea ivhile Rome waift 
jet under kingly gere^Draehtt His etoquetice . be 
employed with great propriesty and spirit in defence 
of justice, and bis riches io relieving the necemiomir.' 
Hedee it wim» nataral to conclude, that if the govenw 
oiebt^sbonld be6ou}e< repnblic£tn,f his station init: 
>^onld soon be one of the most eminent. 

When Tarqiiin the proud; \9lk0 h«d raadfe his iranf 
to the tbTOiie by the violation of all rights^ diHoe 
and buiiian, arid then exercised bis power as hi' 
acqnn*ed it, when, like an oppressor and a tyrant, h^ 
became odioud ahd insupportable to the peepld;' 
they took occasion to revolt, from the unhappy fete 
of Lucretia, who killed herself on account of the? 
rape committed upon beif by th^ son of Tarqain.X 

^ Platftnih, by thls^ would lasiunate^ that arbitmrj.pdwer is no' 
friend to eloquence. And undoubtedly tile want of. liberty do^ik 
depress the spirit^ and restrain the force of genius: whereas, in 
republics and limited mouarchies,' full scope is given, as well as' 
many occasion? afibrded, to the richest vein of oratory, 

+ Governments, as well as dtber thingSj pushed to exees^iT^ 
l^ngths^ often change to the contrary Extreme* 

J He made use of the body of his father-in -la w, Servius TulUoSy 
whom he hda murdered, as a step to the throne. 

II Livy tells lis, that shq desired hei- father and husband to meet 
her at tier own hoas«« With her father Lucretius came I^btitifir 
YaleriuSy afterWards Pnblicola, and with her husband .I^iciiut 
Junius Brutus, and many other Romans of distinction. To them 
she disclosed in few words the whole matter, declared her firm 
resrbintion not to outlive the loss of her honour, and conjured t)i em 
not to l^t the crime of Sextus Tarquittids go unpuhished. Then 
the hermne, notwithstanding their endeavours to dissuade her 
from it, plunged a dagger in her breast. While the rest were, 
filled with grief and consternation, Brutus, who, till that time, had 
feigned himself an ideot, to prevent his being obnoxious to the 
tyrant, todk the bloody |!»onlard 7 aiid showing it to the assenibly^* 
said, '^ I sweat* bj this blood, which was once so pure, and which 
nothing but the detestable villany of Tarquin could have polluted, 
that I Will pursue L. Tarquinius the prtMid, his wickefl il^lffe, att^d' 
tb^r children, With fire And sword ; bbr will ever suffer aiiy 0^ 
that family, or Any other whatsoever, to reign at Rome. Ye gods f 
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Lucius Brutu9» medttetiag a change of goVemmmil; 
applied to Valerias firati and with bis powerful a»* 
sistance expelled the king and his family. Indeed* 
while the people seemed inclined to give one parson 
the chief command, and to set up a general instead 
of a king, Valerius acquiesced, and willingly yielded 
the first place to Brutus^ under whose auspices the 
republic commenced. But when it appeared that 
they could not bear the thought of being governed 
by a single persoui when they seemed more ready to 
obey a divided authority, and indeed proposed and 
demanded to have two consuls at the head of the 
state, then he offered himsdf as a candidate for that 
high office, together with Brutus, but lost his elec* 
tion. For, contrary to Brutus's desire, Tarquinius 
€ollatinus, the husband of Lucretia, was appointed 
his colleague. Not that he was a more worthy or 
able man than Valerius; but those that had the 
chief interest in the state, apprehensive of the return 
of the Tarquins, who made great efforts without, and 
endeavoured to soften the resentment of the citizens 
within, were desirous to be commanded by the most 
implacable enemy of that house. 

Valerius, taking it ill that it should be supposed 
he would not do his utmost for his country, because 
he had received no particular injury from the tyrants, 
withdrew from the senate, forbore to attend the 
foTum^ and would not intermeddle in the least with 
public affairs. So that many began to express their 
fear and concern, lest through resentment he should 
join the late royal family, and overturn the common- 
wealth, which, as yet, M'as but tottering. Brutus 
was not without his suspicions of some others, and 
therefore determined to bring the senators to their 
oath on a solemn day of sacrifice^ which he appointed 



I call you to witness this my oath." At these words, he presented 
the dagger to Coilatinos, liucretitts, Valerius, and the rest of the 
company ; ^nd engaged them to take the same oath. 
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tM tisMi purpoie'. Oa tbia ' ocqasiaii, K^^kttornM ^eiH; 
vitb gifMt aUeixEtjr isAo tkejortan^ and was tbcf first 
to nwe ottlh that be woul^ neve? give ii|^ the leaai 
MHOt, dr hfianken ta any tevras of agreemeM ^ith 
Tanpiin, h^t womid defead tbe Rcwaii liberty wit^ 
h« award; which aibrded great satiafactietf 4o.the 
aeoate^ and atnaugthened the hands e^ tbe eensals;^ 
His actionafioOQ caidfitmadtheaioceiHty of hteo^jr. 
For ainhanaadftrs dame from Tar^ia^ with kftti^ 
Aalcqlated to. gain &e pfK^le^ aod iMtioictions Co 
txeat With, them ia such a mannen as iAigbt4>e nlok 
iikely to carrapt them^i as the^ were to teil tft^tti 
Irom the king that he hafd bid adieu to hb hi^h 
nottone^ and- was wilUiig Jto listen to very t&oderate 
conditions. Tiidagb the cooeols were of opinion, 
that they should be admitted to confer with the 
people, Yalerins weald not autfer it, but O^osed it 
alrongly^ iasistiiig that no pretext for innovatioil 
ahouLd be given the needy multitude, who ti^ht 
consider war as a greater grievance thim tyranny 
itself. 

After this, ambassadors came to declare that be 
wonld give up all thoughts of the kingdom, and lay 
down his arms, if they woold but send him bis t^ea.- 
amies and other edicts, that his family and friendist 
might not want a subsistence in their exile. Many 
persona inclined to indulge him ip this, and CollMi- 
nus in particular agreed to it ; but Br€itus,t a man 

* Thus ended the regal state of Rome, 242 years, according to 
the common computation, after the^ building of the cit^. Bat Sit 
Isaac Newton justljr observes, that this can scarce be reconciled to 
the course of nature, for we meet with no instance in all history, 
since chronology was Certain, where^i ^evea kings, most of whodi 
were slain, reigned so long a time in eocvtinual succeaston. By 
cotitraotiDg^ therefore, the veigns of th^e. kings, and those of t^ 
kings oi Alba, he places the building of Rome, not in the seventh, 
but in the thirty-eighth Olympiad. 

f Dimiysiai of HalieariHifisus, on the- eontrary, says, the affali' 
was debated in: the senate^ n^ith graat mdderaAicm^ and when it 
could not be settled there, wb^her they should prefer honour or 
VOL. I. T 
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of great Bpirit and quick resentmeiit, nm into 1^ 
forum^ and called his colleague traitor, forbeie^ ^a- 
posed to graut the enemy the raeans to carry od the 
war, and recover the crown, when indeed k would 
be too much to grant them bread in the pla^ where 
they might retire to. The citkena bddg assembled 
on that occasion, Caius Minutius, a private man, was 
the first who delivered his sentiments to them, ad- 
vising Brutus, and exhorting the Romans, to take 
care that the treasures should fight for them against 
the tyrants, rather than for the tyrants against them. 
The. Romaus, however, were of opinion, that while 
they obtained that liberty for which they b^an the 
war, they should not reject the offered peace for the 
sake of the treasures, but cast them out together 
with the tyrants. 

In the meantime, Tarquinius made but small ac- 
count of his effects; but the demand of tfaim fur- 
nished a pretence for sounding the people, and for 
preparing a scene of treachery. This was carried 
on by the ambassadors, under pretence of takii^ 
care of the effects, part of which they said they were 
to sell, part to collect, and the rest to send away. 
Thus they gained time to corrupt two of the best 
families^in Rome, that of the Aquilii, in which were 
three Senators, and the Vitellii, among whom, were 
two. All these, by the mother's side, were nephews 
to CoUatinus the consul. The Vitellii were likewise 
allied io Brutus ; for their sister was his wife, and 
he had several children by her;* two of whom, 
just arrived at years of maturity, and being of their 



profit, it was referred to the people, who, to their immortal praise, 
farried it, by a majority of one TQte, for honour. 

* Dion jsius and Livy make mentioo of no more than iwo; but 
Plutarch agrees with those who say that Brutus bad more, and that 
Marcus Brutus, who killed Csesar, was descended from oile <»f 
them. Cicero is among those that hold the latter opinion ; or^lse 
he^ pretended tot t^e so^ to ma^e the cause and persoA ot BmUss 
inore popular. 
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kiodred arrd acquaintance, the VitellH drew in, and 
persuaded to engage in the conspiracy ; insinuating:; 
that by this means, they might marry into the family 
of the Tarquins, share in their royal prospects, and, 
at the sattie time, be set free fi^m the yoke of a 
stupid and cruel father. For, his inflexibility in 
puniidbiing criminals, they called cruelty ; and the 
stdpidity, which he bad used a long time as a cloak 
to shelter him from the bloody designs of the 
tyrants, had procured him the name of Brutus^^ 
which he refused not to be known by afterwards. - 

The youths thus engaged, were brought to confer 
with the Aquilii ; and all agreed to take a great and 
horrible oath, by drinking together of the blood,t 
and tasting the entrails of a -man sacrificed for that 
purpose. This ceremony was performed in the house 
of the Aquilii ; and the room chosen for it (as it was 
natural to suppose) was dark and retired. But a 
slave, named Vindicius, lurked there undiscovered. 
Not that he had placed himself in that room :by de-^ 
sign ; nor had he any suspicion of what was going to 
be transacted : but happening to be there, and per- 
ceiving with what haste and concern they entered, 
he stopped short for fear of being seen, and hid him- 
self behind a chest; yet so that he could see what 
was done, and hear what was resolved upon. They 
came to a resolution to kill the consuls; and having 
wrote letters to signify as much to Tarquin, they 
gave them to the ambassadors, who then were 
guests to the Aquilii, and present at the conspiracjt 

When the affair was over, they withdrew, and 
Vindicius, stealing from his lurking hole, was n^t 
determined what to do, but disturbed with doubts. 
He thought it sbqcking, as indeed it was, to accuse 
the sons of the most horrid crimes to their fathier ^ 

* Tarquin had pat the father and brother of Brutus to d^ath^ 
f They thought such a horrible sacrifice would oblige every 

member of the conspiracy to inviolable secresy. Cataline put the 

«ame iq practice afterwards. ' '. 
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Brutus^ or the n^pliews to their oiicle Collatimis ; 
and it di4 not presently occor to him that any 
private Roman was fit to be trasted with so im- 
portant a secret. On the other hand, he was so 
Qincti tormented with the knowledge of such an 
i[it>ominable treason, that he could do. any 4hing 
i^er than conceal it. At length, induced by the 
public sfHrit and humanity of Valerius, be be- 
thought himself of applying to him, a man easy of 
access, and willing to be consulted by the neces- 
sitous, whose house was always open, and who 
never refused to hear the petitions even of the 
peanest of the people. 

Accordingly, Yindicius coming, and discovaing to 
^ilQ t^e whole, in the presence of his brother Mar- 
cus and his wife ; Valerius, astonished and terrified 
at the plot, would not let tbe man go, but shut him 
Vp in tne room, and left bis wife to watch the door. 
Th^n be ordered his brother to surround the iate 
king's palace, to seize the letters, if possible, and to 
^cure the servants ; while himself, with many clients 
and friends wbom he always had about him, and a 
^merotts retinue of servants, went to the house of 
the AquibL As they were gone out, and no one 
expected bim, he forced open the doors, and found 
the letters in the ambassadors' room. Whilst he 
was thus employed, the Aquilii ran home in great 
haste, and eogaged with him at the door, endea- 
youring to foroe th.e letters from him. But Valerius 
and his party iiepelled (heir attack, and twii^ng 
Ijhej^r gowfts about their neoks^ after much straggling 
OB both side^y dragged them with gneat diificnlty 
through the streets into tbe faruM, Marcus Vale- 
rius had the same success at the royal palace, where 
he seized other letters, ready to be conveyed away 
among the goods, laid hands on vvhat servants of 
the kif^ s he could find, and bad tbem also into the 
forum. 

When the consuls had put a stop to the tumult. 
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Vindickis wm j^oddced b]f dtder »f Vklerks; m4 
liie accusatioii b^ing Iddged, the l€^tet% ^ere redd; 
iiibich the traitors had tidt th& a^sui^nce to <^5iitra^ 
diet. A mebtictk))]^ stilliiei^ r^ijgned ^tnobg f4i^ 
rest; b«lt a few, ^ilhh^td fayOUrBtUt^^, mi^ntion^d 
bafiisbnient The tears of t/ollatihtis, and the si- 
lence of Valerias, gaVef some hopes of tiiercy. But 
&rtitU8 called upon e^ch of his soes by name, and 
said, You^ Tiiusj andymi^ Vaieriu^,^ why de fiat you 
make your defence against the cAdrge? After they 
haid beefti; thus c^uestioned three several times, atnd 
made no answer, he turned to the ftVrlor^, and said; 
Yours is the part that remains. The litters^ imfne>- 
dtfttely laid hold on the youths, stripped thi^ni of 
their garments, and, having tied their hands behind 
them, flogged them severely with their i-ods. Alofd 
thou^ others turned their ey^ asJde, unable to en- 
dure the spectacle, yet it is said that Brutus nekbei* 
looked anther way, nor iniirer^d pity in the least td 
smooth his stern atid a%ry countenance ;t regarding 
his sons as they suAered with a threatening aspefef, 
till they were extended on the ground, and theSr 
heads cut off with the axe. Then he depart^, 
leaving the rest to his colleague. This was art ac- 
tion which it is not easy to praise or condemn with 
Eropriety. I?or either the excess of virtue raided 
is ^onl above the influence of the passions, of elsfe 
the eK:dess of resentment depressed it into insensibi- 
lity- Neither the one nor the other was natural, or 
raitabte to the human faculties, but was either di- 
vine or brutal, it is th6 tnore ecjuttable, however, 
tliat our judgment should give it^ sanction to fh^ 

* Th^of^e o^ Bryitus's secQDii son was not Yalertos, btttlf*' 
berius. 

+ Livy gives a different account of Brutus's behaviour. Quum 
inter omne tempus pater^ vultusque et os ejusj spectacuh essetj 
eminetU^ unimo patrio ini^ pHbUea' pcenw mimUterwrn^ Ther^ 
could not be a more striking spectacle than the countenance of 
Brutus, for anguish sat mixed with dignity^ and he could noticou- 
ceal the father^ though he supported the magistrate. Liv. lib.-ii. 
cap, 5. , - > . - 
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glory of this great iBan, than that our weakiMM 
should incline U8 to doubt of his yirtue. For the 
Romans do not look upon it as so glorious a wotk, 
^r Romulus to have built the city, as for Brutus to 
have founded and established the CQnHBoniMallh* 
. After Brutus had left the tribunal, the thought of 
what \vas done involved the rest in astonishneot, 
horrpr, and mlence. But the easiness and forbear* 
ance of Collatiuus gave fresh spirits to the Aquilo, 
they begged time to make their defepce, and desired 
that their slave Vindicius might be restored to tfa^, 
and not remain with. their accusers. The consul 
was inclined to grant their request, and thereupon 
|o dismiss the assembly ; but Valerius would neitiier 
tuffar the slave to be taken from among the crowd, 
por the people to dismiss the traitors and withdraw; 
At last he seized the criminals himself, and called 
for Brutus, exclaiming that CoUatinus acted most 
unworthily, in laying his colleague under the bard 
necessity of putting his own sons to death, and tji^i 
inclining to gratify the women by releasing the be- 
trayers and enemies of their country* Collatiniis, 
upon this, losing all patience, coipmanded Vindicius 
to be taken ;iway ; the lictors made way through the 
crowd, seized the man, and came to blows with such 
a^ endeavoured to rescue him. The friends of Vale- 
rius stood upon their defence, and the people cried 
out for Brutus. Brutus returned ; and ^lence being 
made, he said, Jt was enough for Aim to give judg- 
ment upon his otvn sons ; as for the rest, he left tkem 
to the sentence of the people, who were now free ; and 
any one that chose it might plead bqfore them. They, 
did not, however, wait for pleadings, but immedi- 
ately put it to the vote, with one voice condemned 
them to die ; and the traitors were beheaded. Col- 
latiuus, it seems, was somewhat suspected before, on 
account of his near relation to the royal family i* 

* Lucius Tarquinius, the son of Egerias, and nephew' of Tarquioius 
Priscus was called CoUatinus, from Collatia, of wliieJi he wasgor 
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sod one of bis naifies was obnioxiom to lAe peofilet 
fer they aUiorred the very name of Ts^ciluin. Btit 
oatbis ocoasicm be bad prot^^ked them beyond' ecc^ 
prnskm; and therefore he voluntarily restgoed the 
oooeokibip^ emd retired ittom the city. A new ele<r* 
tion eonsequently was held, and Valerius declared 
oooenl with great honour, as a proper mark of gra^ 
iitiside for bis patriotic s&eal. As he was of opihioA 
^at Vio^dus should have his share of the reward; 
he procured a decree of the people that the freedom 
ofthe dty should be given him, which was nev^t 
GODferred on a slave before, and that he should be 
ennoHed in what tribe he pleased, and give his ^uf* 
frage > with it. As for other freedmen, Appius; 
wanting to make himself popular, procured them H 
right of voting, long after. The act of enfranchisitig 
a slave is. to thisiday called Vindieta^ (we are told) 
from this Vindicius; 

...The next step that was taken, was to give up the 
^obdfi of the Tarquios to be plundered ; and thei# 
palace atid other houses were levelled with the 
ground. The pleasantest part of the- Campus Mat* 
Hus had been in their possession, and this was now 
consecrated to the god Mars.* It happened to be 
the time of harvest, and the sheaves then lay upon 
difitgrooBd ; but as it wascoAsecrated, they thought 
it wkA lawful to thresh the corn, or to make use of it; 
a great: number of bands, therefore, took it up in bas^ 
kets, and threw it into die river. The trees were 
also cut down and thrown in after it, and the ground 
left entirely without fruit or product, for the service 
of the god-t A great quantity of different sorts of 

veiiior. Tarquinitts Superbus, and Egerins the father of Collatinus, 
were first cousins. 

* Plutarch should have said re-consecrated. For it was devoted, 
to that god in the time of Komulus, as appears from his laws. But 
tke Tarquinshad sacrile'giouslj converted it to their own use. 

^ A field so kept, was very properly adapted to the service of 
the.Gdd of war^ who layf waste all before him. 
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fUwft beiag HhmUnH^Wu w togcllMr, ilie|r wme .wt 
Mtried ffir by the owreiit but toly to thb: ah&llawi 
wheM Ibe |b|»t heapisbMl stopped. Fiadiog ao fiur* 
tber peMiig«» every tbiogMttied tbere, tad tbe wfavie 
we$ bauad still fcsMr by tbef mer ( fer that a^ osiwid 
dewfi to. it a deal of mtid, Wkieb ndtooij added to 
the mass, b«t -served as a cemettl to it} audtUecsr^ 
reut, far from disstflviog it, by its watle jfk e in m 
ga9eittbegreatm*&rflMiess. . The bulk aid stflidtef 
of this mate, rfecelred coatiMial addttidas^ OMst of 
wbat was brought dota^ by the TjtUsr dsttHng «H*ito* 
It: was now an lAlaiid saered to nrligk>iia *aaB;^.8e^ 
veral templed and portieos baVe bem'buiit vfMteit^ 
and it is called io Latin, /aftr d^8ponli$tft\emiah 
biod h$twtem the two hriil^ts* S6«e say^ Inmeirer, 
|hfU this did not happen at the dediratioB of Tar^ 
Ruin's field, but sctoe ages after. Irben Tajn^uiaiaf a 
▼estaU gave another adjacent field io the pdUic ; lot 
which she was beooured with great fNrivdeges, par- 
ticularly that of giving h^r testimoay in cduit^ whicfa 
wlm refused to all other women $ they Mke^wise voted 
1^ liberty to marfy^ but she did not accept it This 
is the accoantj tbotigh seeningly fiibaloiisv libkb 
some give of tbe tbatter: 

' Tarqilia^ despatritlg Id i^e<^iscend the (lisone by 
slbratagem^ Hpfriied to tbe Tascans^ wUo- ^Te him a 
bind reaeptioo, and prepack to cteduct him back 
with a ^eat armameat. The eoAsuls led the iic^ 
m%m imwB againsttheBi; and the two aruMs weie 
draiwfi up ill certain ioaaeerated |>«rcel8 df groimd, 
tb0,^ cidled the Arsian grove, the cither the iEM* 
><iaii: fuesedoiv. When they came to cha^» Antes, 
the son of Tarquin, and Brutus the Roman consul^ 

* Livy says it was secured against the force of the current by 
jettee«*' 

+ The Fabriciair ^ids« joined it te the city ob thtf ^idi^ ef tke 
capitql) and the O^tka oridge en the side of th^ J^ilicMiise g»he. 

X Brutus if d«8^vedly reckoaed among th» most ittitstiSMi faerees. 
He restored liberty to to ceuntry, aecured it with t-he bltdd of his 
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ImI by iiAtrad'aiii vwebtiMpi^llMe dnka^wtel ft tp 
Mifl^4iiid 4iM»y nf hU cokkiOtrf, tfa&oAfr to rarei^ 
MtbaniiAiiMit, ihey tsfmsreA tteirbliraraio tb»>aBH 
eMiitttr« Ag they M^^gied mther ?nritb: fiddy idwn 
<ml<!Ni^they taitd tbvmi^dluey^injeo, adi^ fell b^rreabb 
#lb«r^hitid. The batti^^WlMNie^oii^M ivafe 90 drmd^ 
M^ 'iMd )iot n fnilder tmaektsmn: tfaooricdifiMigBiwair 
f»dd%iou0y and aquttl Mif ^Adi sidits^.tiH at IragA 
fblf inhuiM Ware separated %« 4Btortn; . 

Vdl€tius wais Id groait perplexity, as ibe kn^iirMOt 
try^b aide had the victary» and SoAwA bkk imm m 
mndk diiriB&yed at the eiglrt of tbeir«>#D dead, w 
dfiitiiatdd Hby the lo^ of tbcf enemy. So great, io^^ 
deed^ was the tlafoghter, that it oiMld airrt be distiiv^ 
gttii3l]#d who bid tbe adTaota^^; and eacfa armir 
laving 8fc near view of tbdlr owb loss, and oely 911MH 
ding a;t thiit.idf tbe ^fiemy, were inclinad to thiak 
tik^Qi<el¥MtMquhdied| rather thab^v^^ WUbbf 

night ciNne on (aueb a night as one mi^ittasiiMl 
aftM io bloody a day^ and both camps w^tre htebed 
bi iileneef iamd repose^ itw said tb^tbe gfove sbooib,; 
arid a loud ^oiee piroiieedif]^ frMs it d^lared, thftt 
M^ TWrofiif /Aid la^ mie4minmo9^ tkanthe Ramatii^i 
Tiitetma^ waa otidoubtedlydititie;'^ ^ immediatd]^ 
«poit that tbe RMkEns reeovefed tbeirspirttsy mb*. 
tbe field rung witb ac<)lai9atiai»$ t While ttielWonp^ 
Mraeb with fe^t^aad dotffogtba, deaerted their camp^ 
add Modt of tbetd di«|>ersed. Ar £»; these tbad 4*0^ 
fiiained, who ^ere^ oot qmt0 five thbuaand, tbe Ro% 
ifians took tbeni pnsoi|e»a,.jaadplu0deved thdcacnpu^ 
When the dead were numbered, there were found 
on the side of the Tuscans eleven . thousand three 
kindred, and on that of the Romauft as inany eifirr 



own ttinsy md di«d id 4efel(dlif^ k vgaibst a tpwat* The BomfeHiit 
flfl^f^lii^ erectied hh statue kk tk# (Xjfit^l^ whtne he was jdaDtdte 
«lie tmit ef Ih^kliigsi^ ttotni^ #Mi aiMked sweM in hb hand. : ' 
♦ It was said to be the voice of the god Pan. 
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eeptMii^ ope. This battle is said to havebeeb feogfai 
em, the lasit erf February. Valerias, nm h#iiofutod 
w^h a triumph, and was the first constti tfaafamada 
his entry in a chariot and foiir« The occasion t'SR* 
derad tiie spectacle glorious and veaerable, not iot- 
Tidious> and (as some would imve it) grievous to the 
Romans ; for, if that had been the case, the custom 
nwiild not have been so zealously kept ttp, uor ii«t>u|d 
tha ambition to attain a triumph have lasted so m^ny 
ages. The people were pleased^ too, with the honours 
paid by Valerius to. the remains of his oolle^ue,.his 
horyiog him with so .much pomp, and pronomkciitg^ 
his . funeral oration ; which last the Romans so 
generally approved, or rather were ^o much charmpd 
with, that afterwards all the great and illustpous 
i^en among them, upon their decease, had- tb^r eti* 
eemium from persons of . distinction.'^ This funeral 
ot^sibion was more ancient than any among the Greeks ; 
ttidess we allow what Anaximenes, the oraltor; r^ 
laies, that Solon was the author, of this custom. 
1. Bat that which offended and exasperated thep^)- 
ple was this: Brutus, whom they con^dered as tl^ 
fiither of liberty, woiild not rub alone, but took, to 
himself a first. and^a second colleague; t^t this man 
(said tiiej)gfx^s the whok authorky^ and is not tite 
smceessorto the consulate of Bmius^ to which he has. 
no /rights but to the tyranny of Tarquin. T,6 what 
pmrpose is it in words to extol Brutus^ and indeeds 
to imitate Tarquin^ while he, has all the rods gmd awes 
carried before him aJone, and sets . out fr/rm a house 
aiipiv stately than the royal palace which he dem^ 



♦ Funeral orations were not in use among the Greeks till the 
batUe of Marathon, which was sixteen years after the death of Bhi« 
tus. The heroes that fell so gloriously there did indeed well deserve 
such eulogiums ; and the Grecians never granted them but to those 
that were slain fighting for their country. In thisrestpect the cus- 
tom of the Romans was more equitable; for they honoured with 
those public marks of regard such as had served their couatiy ia 
any capacity. 
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Usked? It is • tfiiev A^okriiiB dad>U«e k^lioiiie toa 
loft^ and supwb, OD tke Veliaii emmenm, .#faidp 
commaDded tbe^bfUM and every thioi^ that passed ; 
Qod as tiie avenues were* difficult, and the.aac^it 
aleep» when he came down from it his appearance 
was very pompous, aod resembled the state ofa&kiag 
luther thau that of a consul. But be soon showed 
of what consequence it is for persous in high stations 
aad authority to have their ears open to truth and 
good advice, rather than . flattery. For when h|s 
friends informed him, that most people thought lie 
was taking wrong steps, he made no dispute, not 
expressed any resentment, but hastily assembled a 
munb^r of workmen whilst it was yet night, who det 
nolished his house entirely; so that when the Ro^ 
mans in the morning assembled to look upon it, thejr 
admired land adored his magnanimity ; but, at the 
same time, were troubled to see so grand and mag^ 
nificent an edifice jruiued by the envy of the citizewi 
as they would have lam^ited thedeath of a great 
man who had fallen as suddenly, and by the sau^ 
oauae. It gave them pain, too, to see the consul^ 
who had now no. home, obliged to take shelter in 
another man's house. For Valerias was entertained 
by his friends, till the people provided a piece of 
ground for him, . where a less stately house . waa 
built> in the place where the temple of Victory now 
stands.* 

Desirous to make his high office, as. well as him* 
self, rather agreeable than formidable to the people, 
be ordered the axes to be taken away from the rods, 
and that, whenever he went to the great assemlilyi 
the rods should be avaled in respect to the citizens, 
as if the supreme power were lodged in tkem.-f A 

* Plutarch has it, where the temple called Vicas Publicus now 
stands^ He had found in the historians victe potofj which in old 
Latin signifies victory ; but as he did not understand it, he substi- 
tuted Vitus Publicus^ wbtch here would have no sense at all. 

f The axes too were still borne before the consuls when they 
were in the field. 
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^jpAe. ^ntflB mt airare, that by this be did not lesora 
fan owq p«Mrer (m tkey ioiagnNNi,) bat only bymch 
an nttuioe of moderation ^rriated and cut off«tl 
oceasjoa of eovy ; and gained as miieh aotbority to 
kia penoB, as be seemed to take from his oftce ; for 
they dH sobmitted to him with pleasure, and were so 
aooch charmed with his behaviour, that th^ gaVe 
him the name of PuUicoia, that is, the Peoples t^ 
BpectfidJiiimL In this both his former names were 
rast; and this we shail mal^e use of in the sequel of 
bis life. 

' Indeed, it w^ts no more than his due ; for be pier- 
mitted all to sue for the couealship.'* Vet, before 
a colleague was appointed him, as he knew not what 
flight happen, and was apprehensive of some oppo* 
•iiioti from ignorance or envy, while he had the sole 
power he made use of it to establish ek>itfe of the 
raoatuseful and excellent regulations. In the first 
place, he filled up the senate, which then Was very 
thki ; several of that august body having been pM 
tO' death by Tarcfoin before, and others fallen in the 
late battle. He is said to have made u^ the num- 
ber #f a hnndned and sixty-four. In the next place, 
he eaused certain laws to be enacted, which greatly 
angmented the power . of the people. The fitst gave 
liberty of appeal from the consuls to. the people ; 
the second made it death to enter upon the ma- 
gisliacy, without the people's consent ; the third was 
greatly in fav6ur of the poor, as, by exempting them 
from tajtes,t it pMUioted their attention to manufac* 
UM»i Even his law i^attist disobedience to the 

* I^ PubHcol«^ gave the plebeians, as well blb the patriciaDS^ a 
right to tb^ consulate, that right did not then take place. For 
Lucius Sextius was the first plebeian who arrived at that honour, 
Many age« after the time of which Phitarch speaks ; and this con- 
^nued bttt Eleven yearst f^r In the twelfth, which wa^ the four 
hiin^h^dth year of RbMe, both the consuls- were again patricians: 
Liv. vii. cap. 18» 

f He exempted artificers, #tdttWsl» and old itien, who h^d bo 
children to relieve them, from paying tribute. 
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coDsuk, wafi n^t lew i»optti»r't)|w th^ :^r€|9iiiw4|.i|| 
effect, it favoured the coim^Mialitsr m^r^l^^^ 
great; fof the fine y^w Wy^th^ vaAup^^^^.o^^ 
and two sheep. The faiiie of a sl|^p iv^ ^ioi^ 
of ai^ ox» a hundred ;f t^e Romany 99 ye^9Ptflft«l(1»g 
much use of money, because their Wtp^b^ i|C9i|)(|tQ4 
in abiin^e^iice of cattle* To ^his c)ay (In^cf^l t|reir 
substance pecyiia^ fropi jpe(?a»9 ?s||tk, j^l^eir . i]»6^ 
ancient coins having the impression of an oiTi a S^^m 
or a hog ; and their s^bb beiAg disfv^Ash^; ^)(b 
tfa^e names of SwlU^ JEhubulch C^prarii^ ai^ P^VPfh 
derived from the names of suqb anino^^ 

Though these laws of Publico^/ MpoTP'PPpu)^ 6^4 
equftable; yet, amidst this moderation r ttir^ punii^-: 
ment he appointed, in one case, was severe. For b^ 
made it lawful, vvitbout a ferm of trial, to IpU ray 
man Ibat should attempt to set himself' ^p fp^rkipg*; 
and the person that took s^way h^s Ui^ ws^ to, sta^ 
excused, if he could msake proQf of the i^itf^^d^ 
crime. His reason for suf^h^a'hLW, wepresuqaei w{(9 
this : though it is not p|(^i|ible tbftt he who iindern 
takes so great a^n enterprisie 9bt9{i|ild e^^ci sJl no- 
tice ; yet it is very probables that) thou,gh suspect^i 
he inay accomplish, his de^ignf before he caB bq 
Wpught to aiiswer for it iq a judicial way ; imil a^ 
the crim^» if coiiiip^itte4, would, pi^evjept his.^ine 
called to account for it, tbisUvfeffipoi^er^depy oii|c^ 
to punish him before such cognizance was taken. 

His jaw concerning the treasury did him hoppt^r. 
It was neces8£||*y thal.mopey should be rai^etl foi; 
the. w;sir fi;oi;i tlte ^sjtates of the citi^iai^, but h^ d^ 
tanMned tbaft neither himsi^f (Udr.auy of h» iip«Bnd« 
should have the disposal bf it; nor vvould be suffer 
it to be lodged in ^ny priyatehouse. He, therefore^* 
*RP.9in^tpd. the t^^ple qf $?^tui;n to,l)^ the it^fdmklfm 
wMch they stiU make use of for. that pwpose^ aiid 



* Before, the fine was such that the comnMBaliij couU «ot paj 
. widiiwt alwolttte rdln. 
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ftnpo^tered the peaple io t^^tMse two young' men as 
&iueiftorSf or treasurers.* The first were Pablins 
Veturhis and Marcus Minutiiis; and a large sum 
was collected ; for a hundred and thirty thousand 
persons were taxed, though the orphans and vi^idows 
stood excused. . » .i 

' These matters thus regulated, he procured Lucre- 
tius, the fatheip of the injured Lucretia, to be appoint- 
ed his colleague. To him he gave the fasces (as 
they are called) together with the precedency, as the 
older man ; and this mark of respect to age has ever 
since continued. As Lucretius died a few days after; 
another election was hejd, and Marcus Horatinsf 
appointed in his room for the remaining part of the 
year. 

About that time, Tarquin making preparations for 
a second war against the Romans, a great prodigy is 
said to have happened. This prince, while yet upon 
the throne, had almost finished the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, when, either bjr the direction of an 6ra- 
clej!]: or upon some fancy of his own, he ordered the 
artists of Veii to make an earthen chariot, which 
was to be placed on the top of it. Soon after this 
he forfeited the crown. The Tuscans, however, ^ 
moulded the chariot, and set it in the ftirnace ; but 
the case was very different with it from that of other 
clay in th6 fire, which condenses and contracts upon 



* The office of the quaestors was to take care of the public trea- 
sure, for which they were accountable when their year was out ; to 
furnish the necessary sums for the service of the public ; and to re« 
eetre ambassadors, attend them, and provide them with lodgioga 
and other necessaries^ A general could not obtain tiu^ honours of 
a triumph, till he had given them a faithful account of the spoils he 
had taken, and sworn to it. There were at first two quasstors only, 
but when the Roman empire was considerably enlarged, their num- 
ber was increased. The office of qusBstor, though often disdiarged 
by persons who had been consuls, was the first step to great em- 
ployments. 

f Horal&tts Pulvilhis. 

i It was an usual thing to. place chariots on Ihe (ops of tompli^. 
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ibe exbalaUon of the moisture, ^whereai' it enlarged 
itself and sweU^dy titt it grew to such a si^e and 
hardness, that it \^as with dlffidaUy they got it 6^ty 
even after the funi^oe 'Was dismantled . The ^oth^ 
sayers being of opinion, that this chariot betoken^ 
po^er and success to the persons trith whom it 
should remain, thepeoplie of Yeii determined taott^ 
give it up to the Romans ; but, upon tb^ir demand^ 
iog' it, returned this answer, That it belonged 16 
Tarquin, not to those that had driven him from his 
kingdom. It happened that a few days after, there 
lyas a chariot race at Veii, which was observed ai^ 
usual; except that, as the charioteer, who had won 
the prize and received the crown, was gently driving 
out of the ring, the horses took fright from no visible 
t^ause; but, either by some direction of the gods, oi- 
turn of fortune, ran away with their driver, at full 
speed, towards Rome. It was in vain that be piiTled 
the reins, orsoothed them v^ith words, he Vvas obliged 
to give way to the career, and was whirled along*, 
till they came to the capitol, where they flung him, 
at the gate now called Ratumefia. The Veientes, 
surprised and terrified at this incident, oi'dered the 
artists to deliver up the chariot* 

l.\irquin, the son of Demoratus, in his wars with 
the Sabines, made a vow to build a temple to Jupiter 
Capitolinus; which was performed by Tarqxiin ///.^ 
prtmd^ son or grandson to the former. He did not, 
however, consecrate it, for it was not quite finished; 
when he was expelled from Rome, f When the 
last hand was put to it, and it had received every 

* A miracle of thi» kind, and not less exiraordiaaiy, is said to 
have happ^oed in jnodern Rome. When poor St. Michael's clnirch 
wa^ in a ruinous condition, the horses that were employed in draw- 
ing' stones through the city, unanimously agreed to carry theif 
loads to St•^Mi9haeL 

-f This temple was 200 feet long, and 185 and upwards broad. 
The front was adorned with three rows of columns, and the sides 
with two* In the na?e were three shrines, one of Jupiter, another 
of JttnOyind the third af Miii^va; 
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mitiilile oniMMife .Piiblio<il» wili raibitioiifi ^ibe 
bo^ow of dfi^sflGtipg it. Thw eimted Ihi^ wrj of 
)iQme of the ftpbillity« who oonbl bettor; l)«»Qk bia 
«tbor hopour^i toriHrfak^^ Mwd, ia. bift togwIa1»Te 
Md nilitoiy mnnoitios, bcr Imd « be^r'Citoioi ; bnti 
fl8 be.b«d no ooiM^miii tbw, tbejr ^,m>t Mok, pra»- 
Bor to grant it bi^/but w9QW90A:»t»i mfHXrtmiei 
bamtijas to pmAfifm it lur^ ro^an ti»o, Public 
epli^'9 ooiAipaiia.oflthe^tri»3t oe«eilKaril9rx«i«ii:fid his 
^bsonce, m^ bift A^v^i^Hen tafciag 4be opportunity 
to procoro w^ or4ox from the p«6f^. that Hoy^w 
»bo!ul4 dodicatte /tbe templ^i. qQpdw^t^ biso to the 
CApitol A point pbicb tk^y oo^ld not fa^^ gajbed 
h^d Fublicola ^be^n present. Yot uoroe aay, the 
^^fODsuli^ baviug asi$t, loti^ for it,* the dodioaticm fell 
to Qoratiu9, and the expedition, against hia indinar 
tion« to Publicolat) But we n^ay ea^^ily coiyeotwe 
bor^' they at^pd di&if^aed, by tbe procef^g9 oa the 
day of dedication* , Thia ww the ttiicteei^b of Sq>- 
teinber« which is aibont tbe fnU moon of the mouth 
Mffl(^ni<m, when )>ix),difie«9 nnmbera of s^ ranks 
b^ig assembled, And silence, enjoinedi Homtiu«, 
after tbe other ceremonies, tqok hold oif one of tbe 
gate-posts (as the ewtoo) is,) find was going topror 
nounce the prrtyer of consecration. BvA Marcus, 
the brother of PuJbUcola, who bad atood for aonie 
tixne by the gntes wstching^ bi^ opportunity, oried 
pnt^ Consul, yom ^oif^ lies deffd in tk^xQfmp^ Xbis^ 
gay$ great pain to all who beard it ; h^ the <x»i8iil, 
not in tbe least disconcerted, made answ^, 7]%ai 
9<M< i>f4*> tM 4md. Mh^e. yftu f^ea^^, J. admit of m 
mauming on this occasion; and so proceeded to 
finish the dedication. The news was not trne, but 
an invention of Miarcus, who hoped by that means 
to bidder Hpiratius fj^oin completing wbftt be wa3 
about. But bis presence of mind ia eqnaUjr ^adjooor 



♦ I4yy «i^ po«tiY«lj9 ^^i<^< i>te^.* ;Pk«l4rcli./M>^in9.t# 
kAve taken the sequel o? the stoiy, fcAii, JilQiit . if^T* lllKii*je«'8^ 
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or believed the Udeomit to he tf ue, without sboWkig 
any emotion. / 

The same fortuiie attended the dedication of th^ 
isecOnd temple. Thel^t, built by TMquffi^aitid dei^ 
dicafted by Homtiud, aib We* ha^e Mlated, i^^asallcp^ 
wards destroyed 'by >6W i«i the civil f^atls;!!^ iSylte 
hebuilt it, but did t^of Ut^ to;«(in8e€riaita:i<;;* bo'Umi 
dedi<!«ltion <^ thii^ second tiMlf^le ft»ll t^OilXKta6<i It 
was again destroyed in tb^«tH!m1lilQs \iv^iok.bafipb 
in the time of Vitellip^; aiid a third was, l^ilt by 
Vespasian, who, with his lASual good ioftwiey put 
the last hand to it, but did. not see it demolished, a9 
it Was soon after -happier in thife resp^bt\thd.n SyllEi 
who died before his was dedicated, Ve^jfjiislan died 
before his was destroyed. For* immediately afte^ 
his decease, the capitol was buriied. Th^ fourth,* 
which now stands, was btiift and dedicikted by 
Domitian. Tarquin is i^aid tb have expetjded tbh'tv 
thousand pounds weight of silver Upon the foioxid^ 
tions only ; btit the greateist w<^alth any private th&ti 
is supposed to be now possesised of in Rome, would 
not answer the Expense of th^ gHditig of the pre$^ 
temple, which ahiOunted to more than twelve thou-i 
sand talents.f The pillars are of i?entelic marble, 

* After the first '" temple was destroyed in the wars D^twefetl 
Sylla and Marius, Sylla rebuilt it with tdfnmns of lanaHlile, ^Ucii 
he iiad tak«a oat of the temple^^f Jvplt^r Olynpius. bt AiUkimmy and 
tn«9port4d to Rome, 0at (^a PlatfiTpb o)iserve9) k^ did BOt liy^ 
to consecrate it; and be was heard to say, as he was dying, that 
his leaTing that temple to be dedicated by anoiher, was the bnt^ 
unfortunate dreams tance of his life. 

f i94^B0L sterling. In this we iattf see th^ gnat diltaMl 
between the wealth of prirate citizens In a free cotmtiy, and m/tit 
of the subjects of an arbitrary monarch. In Trajan's time tMfii 
was not a private man in Rome worth 200,000/.; whereliff "ondllt, 
the ocommonwjealth,' Emilias Scattitis, In Ms sdilesWij^, eveetefl a 
temporary theatre which cost above 500^0001'. ;' Marcus Crassus had 
an estate in land of above a million a year; L. Cornelius BilMl 
left by will, to every Roman trtlztem, twenty-five xhfmrtiy Wllich 
amounts td i^out sixteen shiHhigs of ^ur nbney ; and mteyprltiU 
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and the tliickiiem was in exe^eat proportioo to 
their leog^b, when we saw them at Athens; but 
when they were cut and polished anew at Bome^ 
tl»ey gained not so much in the polish, as they lost 
in the pn^rtion ; for their beauty is injured by their 
appearing too slender for their height. Bat afta 
admiring the magnificence of the capitol, if any one 
wiEis 4o go and see a gallery, a hall, or bath, or the 
apartments of the women, in Domkian's palace, 
what is said by Epicharmus of a prodigal, 

Your laTish'd stores speak not the liberal mind,* 
But the disease of giving ; 

he might apply to Domitian in some such manner as 
this: Neither piety nor magnificence appears iuMowr 
expence; you have the disease qf building; likeluidas 
afoldj you would turn every thing to gold and marble. 
So much for this subject 

Let us now return to Tarquin. After th^t great 
battle in which he lost his son, who was killed in 
ppgle combat by Brutus> he fled to Clusium, and 
begged assistance of Laras Pprsepa, then the most 
powerful prince in Italy, and a man of grea.t worth 
apd honour. Porsena promised him succours ;*" 
and, in/ the first place, sent to the Romans,, com- 
manding them to receive Tarquin. Upon their re- 
fus^, he declsared war against them ; and having in- 
formed them of the time when, and the place where, 
be would . make his assault, he marched thither ac- 
cordingly with a great army. Publtcola, who was 
then absent, was chosen consul the second time,f 

nen laiBiHig tiie Romans maintained from ten to twenty thonsand 
slaves, not so much for senrice as ostentation. No wooder then 
tiutt the dares once tooknp arms, and went to war with the Roman 
cotoraonwealth. 

^ Beades that Porsena was willing to assist ^ distressed king, he 
eonsldered the Tarquins as his coantrjmen, for thej were of Tuscan 
caUfaction. ^ 

ir It was when PaUicola was consul the third time, and had for 
hk coUeagiie Spfatius Polyilltts, that Porsena marched against Rome. 
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mid with fakn Titas Luoretias.' Returoiiig'to Rbme, 
and desirous tp outdo Porg^ia in spirit,* he built the 
towo of Sigliuria, notwithstanding the edeipy's Ap- 
proach; and when he had finished the walls at a 
great expense, he placed in it a colony of seven 
hundred men, as if he hc^ld his adversary very cheap. 
Porsena, however, assaulted it in a spirited n^anfter, 
drove out the garrison, and pursued the fiigitiyes so 
close that he was near entering Rome aliH^ with 
them. But Publicola met him withont the ^tes, 
and joining battle by the river, sustained the enemy's 
attack, who pressed on with numbers, till at last 
sinking under the wounds he had gallantly received, 
he was. carried out of the battle. Lucretius, his 
coU^s^ue, having the same fate, the courage of the 
Romans drooped, and they retreated into the city 
for security. The enemy making good the purstiit 
to the wooden-bridge, Rome was in great danger of 
being taken ; when Horatius Cocles,t and with him 
two others of the first rank, Herminius and Spuriu9 
Lai*tius, stopped theni at the bridge. Horatius had 
the surname of Codes from his having lost an eye in 
the wars : or, as spme will have it, from the form of 
his nose, which was so very flat, that both his ^yes, 
as well as eye-brows, seemed to be joined togethet ; 
so that when the vulgar intended to call him Qfclops; 
by a misnomer, they called him Cocles^ which name 
remained with him. This man standing at the head 
of the bridge, defended it against the enemy, till 
the Romans broke it down behind him. Then he 
.plunged into the Tyber, armed as he waa, and swam. 

^ Sigliuria was not built at this time, nor out of ostentation, as 
Pltttarch says ; for it was built as a barrier i^ainst the Latins and 
the Hemici, and not in the third^ but in the second consulship 4|£, 
Pablicohu 

+ He was son to a brother of Horatius the (;onsul, and a des- 
cendant of that, Horatius who remained victorious in the great 
combat between the Horatii and Cvriatii in the xc^ pi Tullos 
lIostiliu&. «. 
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to the other side^ but was wounded in the hip witb 
a Tuscan spear. Publicola, struck with admiration 
of bis valour, immediately procured a decree, that 
every Roman should give him one day's provisions;* 
and that he should have as much land as he himself 
could encircle vdth a plough in one day. Besides, 
^7 erected his statue in brass in the temple of 
Vulcanj with a view to console him by this honour 
for h}» wound, and lameness consequent upon it. 

While Porsena laid close siege to the city, the 
Homans were attacked with famine, and another 
bo<ly of Tuscans laid waste the country. PuWicola, 
who was now consul the third time, was of opinion 
that no operations could be carried on against Por- 
sena but deifensive ones. He marched out,:f how* 
ever, privately against those Tuscans who had com- 
mitted such ravages, defeated them, and killed five 
thousand. 

The story of Mucius J has been the subject of 
many pens, and is variously related : I shall give 
that account of it which seems most credible. 
Mucins was in all respects a man of merit, but par- 
ticularly distinguished by his valour. Having se- 
cretly formed a scheme to take off Porsena, he made 
his way into his camp in a Tuscan dress, vvbere he 
likewise took care to speak the Tuscan language. 
In this disguise he approached the seat where the 
king sat wfth his nobles ; and as he did not certainly 
know Porsena, and thought it improper to ask, he 
drew his sword and killed the person th*f seemed 
most likely to be the king. Upon this he was seized 
and examined. Meai;itime, as there happened to be 

• Probably he had thr^e hundred thausaird coBtril>ntors9 foi' 
even the women readilj gave in their quota. 

+ The consuls spread a report, whiicn was soon carried into ihe 
Tuscan camp by the slaves who d^^eM!^i^.'14iat the hext ^ay all the 
cattle brought thither from the'coiiiftfy, wfeilld be serit ib gra^e in 
the fields under a guard. This bait drew the enemy Into an ttmbush. 

I Mucius Cordus. 
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a portable altar tfaere^ i^ith fire upon it, where the 
i(iiig was about to offer sacrifice^ Muciug thrust hm 
right hand into it ;* and as the fl^h was buraingi 
he kept looking ypon JPorsena with a firm and me* 
nacing aspect, till the king, astonished at his fort^ 
tude, returned him his sword with his own hand* 
He received it with his left haad, from whence we 
are told he had the surname of Scavo^ which sig- 
nifies lefi'fianded; and thus addressed himself tp 
Porsena,, '' Your threatenings I regarded not, but 
am copquered by your gaierosity, and out of gra^ 
titude, will declare to you what no force should 
have wreBted from me. There are three hundred 
Romans that have taken the same resolution with 
mine, who now walk about your camp, watching 
their opportunity. It was my lot to make the first 
attempt, and I am not sorry that my sword was di- 
rected by fortune against another, instead of a man 
of so much honour, who, as such, should rather be 
a friend than an enemy to the Romans." Porsena be- 
lieved this account, and was more inclined to hearken 
to terms, not so much, in my opinion, through fear 
of the three hundred assassins, as admiration of the 
dignity of the Roman valour. All authors call this 
tnan Mucins ScaBVola,t except Athenodorus Sandon^ 
who in a work addressed to Octavia, sister to Au- 
gustus, says he was named Posthumius. 

Publicola, who did not look upon Porsena as so 
bitter s^n enemy to Rome, but that he deserved to 
be taken into it^ friendship and alliance, was so far 
from refusing to refer the dispute %yith Tarquin to 
his decision, that he was really desirous of it, and 
several times offered to prove that Tarquin was the 

. * Livy says, that Porsena threatened Mucins with the torture 
hy fire, to make him discover his accomplices ; whereupon Mucius 
thrust his hand into the ilame, to let him see that he was not to be 
intimidated. 

i Kfucius was rewarded with a large piece of groufid belonging 
to the public. 
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worst of men, and justly deprived of the crowd. 
When Tarqoin roughly auswered, that he would 
admit of no arbitrator, much less of Porsena, if be 
changed his mind and forsook his alliance. Porsena 
was offended, and be^an to entertain an ill opinion 
of bin) ; being likewise solicited to it by his son 
Aruns, who used all his interest for the Romans, he 
was prevailed upon to put an end to the war on con- 
dition that they gave up that part of Tuscany which 
they had conquered,* together with the prisoners, 
and received their deserters. For the performance 
of these conditions, they gave as hostages ten young 
men and as many virgins, of the best families in 
iflome; among whom was Valeria the daughter of 
Publicola. 

Upon the faith Of this treaty, Porsena had ceased 
from all acts of hostility, when the Roman virgins 
went down to bathe, at a place where the bank 
forming itself in a crescent, embraces the river in 
such a manner that there it is quite calm and un- 
disturbed with waves. As no guard was near, and 
they saw none passing or repassing, they had a 
violent inclination to swim over, notwithstanding the 
depth and strength ^f the stream. Some say, one 
of them, named Cloelia, passed it on horseback, and 
encouraged the other vii^ins as they swam. When 
they came safe to Publicola, he neither commended 
iior approved their exploit, but was grieved to think 
he should appear unequal to Porsena in point of 
h(Miour, and that this daring enterprise of the virgins 
should make the Romans suspected of unfair pro- 
ceeding. He took them, therefore, and sent them 
back to Porsena. Tarquin having timely intelli- 
gence of this laid an ambuscade for them, and at- 
tacked their convoy. They defended themselves, 

* The Romans were required to reinstate the Yeientes in the 
possession of seven villages, which they had taken from them in 
-former wars. ' 
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though greatly inferior in namber; atfd tValeria, the 
daughter of Pablicola, broke through them as t)iev 
w«re engaged, with three servants, who conductea 
her safe to Porsmia's camp. As the skirmish was not 
yet decided, nor the danger over, Aruns, the son of 
Porsena, being informed of it, marched up with ail 
speed, put the enemy to flight, and rescued the 
Romans, When Porsena saw the vii^ins returned, 
he demanded which of them was she that proposed 
the design, and set the example. When he under^ 
stood that Clcelia was the person, he treated her 
with great politeness, and commanding one of h» 
own horses to be brought with very elegant trap* 
pings, he made her a present of it. Those that saj^, 
Clcelia was the only one that passed the river on 
borsebfiek, allege this as a proof. Others say no 
such consequence can be drawn from it, and that it 
was nothing more than a. mark c^ honour to her 
from the Tuscan king, for her bravery. An eques* 
trian statue of her stands in the Via sacra* where it 
leads to Mount Palatine; yet some will have even 
this to be Valeria's statue, not Glcelia's. 

Porsena, thus reconciled to the Romans, gave 
many proofs of his greatness of mind. Among the 
rest, he ordered the Tuscans to carry off nothing 
but their arms, and to leave th^ir camp full of pro- 
visions, and many other things of value, for the Ro- 
mads. Hence it is, that even in our times, when* 
ever there is a sale of goods belonging to the pubHc, 
they are cried first as the goods of Porsena, to eter- 
nize the memory of his generosity. A brazen statue, 
of rude and antique workmanship, was also erected 
to his hpnour, near the senate-bouse.f 

\* Dionystus HaliaMFjfiaifsus tells us in express terms, tbat in his 
time, that is in the rei^ot Augustus, there were fib remains of 
that statue, it having be^A.^nsumed by fire. 

+ The senate likewjift^pSfnt^i^ embassy to him, with a present of 
a throne adorned withlivojy^ ^' sceptre^ a crown of gold, and a 
triniDphal robe* 
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' After (hte, llie Sabibe» invading the RcHOAn teisri*^ 
tory» Mvcus Yaleiios, brother to PoblkQla, apd 
!Po8tbuinius Tnbertas, were elected, cooeula. A» 
diftery important action was still condacted by the 
advice and assistance of Piiblioola, MatrodS' gained 
tiro .^eat battles; in: the second of which .he killed 
thirteen thonsand of the enemy^ withotit tjie loss qf 
ohe Roman* For this be was not onfy rewarded 
# ith a triumph^ but a house was built for him at the 
public expense, on Moufit Palatine. And wbereaa 
the doors of other houses at that tM6 oftcned in- 
walrdsy the street door of that hou9e was imtde^tf^ 
open otftwards, to show by such au honoumble di^ 
tinc^n, that tie was always ready! to. receifte Mfy 
proposal for the public service.* All the doo^a in 
Greece, they tell iis^ were foraoerly siade to <qi6u so^ 
which they {xrove from dlose passages in tbecone^ 
dies where it is mentioned, tlmt those that w^t.aist 
knocked loud on the inside of the doors ir^ torgtve 
Wamiiig to such as. passed by or stood before themy 
lest the doors in opening should dash against thetti. 
The year firflowing, PuUicola wlas appointed 
(tonsul the fourth time, because a confederacy be- 
tween the Sabines tod Latins thi^ealeAed a war^ 
and, at the same time, the city i?trai^ oppressed ^itb 
superstitious terrors, on account of the impCHect 
births, and general abortions among the woooen. 
Publicola, having consulted the Sibyl's books upon 
it,t offered sacrifice to Pluto» and renewed Certain 

* Posthtrmius had his share ia the trimnph, as irell as in the 
aicUeTemeiLtSi 

f An unknown woman is said to have come to Tarquin with nine 
Tolumes of oracles written hj the Sibi/l of Cuma^ for which she 
demanded a very considerable price. Tarquin refusing to purchase 
them at her rate, she burned tiiree of them, and then adked the 
same price for the remaining six. Her proposal being rejected 
with scorn, she burned three more, and, notwithstanding^ still Ia^ 
sbted on her first price. Tarquin, surprised at the ■oveltj' of the 
thing, put ^e books in the hands of the augurs to be examined, 
who advised him to purchase them at any rat«. Accordingly he 
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games that had formerly been instituted by the di- 
r^Ction of the Delphic oracle. When he had revived 
One city with the pleasing hope that the gods were 
appeas^y he prepared to arm against the menaces 
df men ; for there appeared to be a formidable league 
4nd strong armament ags^inst him. Among the^ 
Sabines> Appius Clausus was a man of an opulent 
fortune, and remajrkable personal strength ; famed, 
Bdoreorer^ for his virtues, and the force of his elo- 
quence. What is the fate of all great men, to be 
persecuted by eavy, was likewise bisf : and his op- 
poj^ing the wtu- gate a handle to malignity to insir 
Duate tk^ he '• wanted to strengthen the Roman 
poweri in order the more easily to enslave his own 
couatry. Perceiving that the populace gave a wil- 
liag ear jto these calumnies, and that he was become 
obnoxious to the abettors of the war, he was apprer 
hcfDsiveof an impeachment; but being powerfully 
supported by his friends ^nd relations^ he bade bi$ 
eeiemies defiance. This delayed the war : Publicola 
ipakiog it his bitsiness not only to get intelligence oC 
tblB' sedition, but also to encourage and inflame it, 
sent proper persons to Appius, to tell him, *^ That 
be! was s^nt^ible be was a man of too much goodness 
and integrity^ to avenge himself of hi« countrymen^ 
thfough greatly injured by them ; but if he chose, fpir 
bist «ed«rity» to com6 over to the Romans, aitid to^ 
get out of tbse way pi his enemies, he should Qiid 
@och a veception, both in public and private, as was 
suitable to his virtue and the dignity of Rome," 

did^ and appointed two persons of distinction, styled Duumviri^ ta 
be guardians of them, who locked them up in a yault under the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and there they were kept till they 
were burned with the temple itself. These officers, whose ntimber 
was afterwards increased, consulted the Sybilline books, by direc- 
tion of the senate, when some dangerous sedition was likely to* 
break out, when ^e Roman armies had been defeated, or whe|i 
any of thoi e prodigies appeared which were thought fatal. They 
also presided over the sacrifices and showsr, which they appointed 
to appease "the wrath of Heaven. 
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Apphis considered thi^ proposal with great atten- 
tion, and the necessity of his affairs prevailed with 
him to accept of it. He, therefore, persuaded his 
friends, and they influenced many others, so d^itt five 
thousand men of the most peaceable disposition of 
any among the Sabines, with their families, removed 
with him to Rome. Publicola, who was prepared 
for it, received them in the most friendly and hospi- 
table manner, admitted them to the freedom of the 
city, and gave them two acres of land a-piece, by the 
river Anio. To Appius he gave twenty-five acres, 
and a seat in the senate. This laid the foundatioa 
of his greatness in the republic, and he used the ad- 
vantage with so much prudence, as to rise to the 
first rank in power and authority. The Claudian 
family,* descended from bim, is as illustrious as 
any in Rome, 

Though the disputes among the Sabines were de- 
cided by this migration, the demagogues would not 
suffer them to rest; representing it as a matter of 
great disgrace, if Appius, now a deserter and an 
enemy, should be able to obstruct their taking ven- 
geance of the Romans, when he could not prevent 
it by his presence. They advanced, therefore, with 
a great army, a;nd encamped near Fidenae* Having 
ordered two thousand men to lie in ambush in the 
shrubby and hollow places before Rome, they ap- 
pointed a few horse at daybreak to ravage ^the coun- 
try Tjp to the very gates, and then to r^^at, till 
they drew the enemy into the ambuscacd^. But 
Publicola, getting information that very day of these 
particulars from deserters, prepared himself accord- 
ingly, and made a disposition of his forces. Post- 

* There were two families of the Claudit in Rome ; one patrician 
and the other plebeian. The first had the surname of Pukher^ and 
the other of Marcellus, In course of time' the patrician familj 
produced twenty-three consuls, five dictators, and seven censors, 
and obtained two triumphs and two ovations. The emperor Tibe- 
rius was descended of this family. 
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humius Balbus, his son-in-law, went out With three 
thousand men, as it began to gro^ dark, and having 
taken possession of the summits of the hills under 
which theSabines had concealed.thendselves, watched 
his opportunity. His colleague Lucretius, with the 
lightest and most active of the Romans, was ap- 
pointed to attack the Sabine cavalry, as they were 
driving off the cattle, while himself, with the rest of 
the forces, took a lai^e compass, and enclosed the 
enemy's rear. The morning happened to be very 
foggy, when Posthumius, at dawn, with loud shouts, 
fell upon the ambuscade from the heights, Lucretiiis 
charged the horse in their retreat, and PubUcola 
attacked the enemy's canip. The Sabines were 
every where worsted and put to the rout. As the 
Romans met not with the least resistance, the 
slaughter was prodigious. It is clear that the vain 
confidence of the Sabines was the principal cause of 
their ruin. Wliile onef part thought the other was 
safe, they did not stand upon their defence; those in 
the camp ran towards the corps that was placed in 
ambuscade, while they, in their turn, endeavoured 
to regain the camp* Thus they fell in with each 
other in great disorder, and in mutual want of that 
assistance which neither was able to give. The 
Sabines would have been entirely cut off, had not 
the city of Fidena) been so near, which proved an 
asylum to som^, particularly those that ned when 
the camp was taken. Such as did not take refuge 
there were either destroyed or taken ^isoners. 

The Romans, though accustomed to ascribe every 
great event to the interposition of the gods, gave the 
credit of this victory solely to the general ; and the 
first thing the soldiers were heard to say, was, that 
Publicola had put the enemy in their hailds, lame, 
blind,, and almost bound, for the slaughter. The 
people were enriched with the plunder and the sale 
of prisoners. As for Publicola, he was honoured 
with a triumph ; and having surrendered the adiini* 
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nistration to the succeeding consuls, he died soon 
after; thus finishing his life in circumstances es- 
teemed the happiest and most gJorious that noan 
can attain to.* The people, as if they had done 
nothing to requite his merit in bis life-time, decreed, 
that his funeral should be solemnized at the public 
charge ; and to make it the more honourable, every 
one contributed a piece of money called quadrans. 
Besides, the women, out of particular regard to his 
memory, continued th^ mourning for him a inrhole 

fear. By an order of the citizens, his body was 
ikewise interred within the city, near the place 
called Velittf and all his family were to have a bury- 
ingrplace there. At present, indeed, none of his 
descendants are interred in that ground : they only 
carry the corpse and set it down there, when one of 
the attendants puts a lighted torch under it, which 
he immediately takes back again. Thus they claim 
by that act the right, but wave the privilege; for the 
jbody is taken away, and interred without the walls. 



SOLON AND PUBLICOLA COMPAKED, 

Th£re is something singular in this parallel, and 
what has not occurred to us in any other of the lives 
we have written, that Publicola should exemplify 
the maxims of Solon, and that Solon should pro- 
claim before-hand the happiness of Publicola. For 

* He was the ihost virtaoas citizen, one of the greatest generals, 
^nd the most popular consul Rome ^ver had. As he had taken 
more care to transmit his virtues to posterity, than to enrich them ; 
and as, notwithstanding the frugality of his life, and the great 
offices he had borne, there was not found money enough in his 
house to defray the charges of his funeral, he was buried at th* 
-expense of the p(ublic. 
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the defihilion of happiness whic^h Solon gaye<3f(BdU6V 
is more applicable to Pablicdla than to Tfellus. It 
is true, he pronounces Tellus happy, on acconnt of 
his virtue, his valuable children, and glorious death ^ 
yet he mentions him not in his poetns as eminently 
distinguished by his virtue, his children, or hi& em- 
ployments. For Publicola, in his life-time, attliined 
the highest reputation and authority among Ro- 
mans, by means of his virtues ; and, after his death 
his family was reckoned among the inosit:bonourable; 
the houses of the Publico^, tha Messalae, and 
Val^rii,* illustrious for the space of six hundred 
years,t still acknowledging him as the fonntain of 
their honour. Tellus, like a brave man, keeping his 
post, and fighting till the last, fell h^ the enethy'^ 
baud; whereas Publicola, after havrt^ s}ain his 
enemies fa much happier circumstance than to be 
slain by them,) after seeing his country ^victdrioiis 
through his conduct as consul and as general^iafit^r 
triumphs and all other marks of honour,, diiedtha^ 
death which Solon had so passionately ^jrishetttdr^ 
and declared so happy !J Solon, again, in biS atisw^ 
to Mimnermus, concerning the period of human life; 
thus exclaims : ' 

Let frieodship's faithful heart attend my bier, 

Heave the sad sigh, and drop the pitying tear ! ' 



* Thalsjift 4he i^ur Valerii^ 'viz. ihB Mmimi, tkejC/vroHH^ tlM 
Pgfiti^ tW Jjm>finiy aQd tie FUwc4* . . 

+ It appears from this passage that Plutarch wrote this life 
about the beginning of Trajan's reign. 

'i Crc^ro thought this wish of ^lon'^ uhsuita(ble ie «o wise a 
man, and preferred to it that of the poet Ennius, who pleasing him- 
self with the thought of an immortality on earth as a poei, desired 
to die unlatmented. Cieero rejoiced in the same prospect as an 
orator. ■ The passion for immortaiity is, indeed, a natural one.; but 
^s l^e chief part of our happiness cosasists in the eixevcise of {be 
beneVoient aifections, in givhig and recelviag sincete teiStlmonies of 
i^^ard, the undoubted expresslSons of tliat regard teust B<»odi the 
pains of a dying man, and comfort him with the reiectton, that he 
has not been wanfing in the ofikes of htHuanity. 
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Apd PaUiciala had tbis feliciiy. For b^ «aa la- 
mented, not only by his friends and relations^ but 
by tbe whole city ; thousands attended his fungal 
with tears; with regret, with the deepest sorrow; 
and the Roman matrons mourned for him, as for^the 
loss of a son, a brother, or a common parent 
Another wish of Solon's is thus exfH*essed : 

The flow of riches, though desir'd, 
Life's real goods if well acquir'd, 
Unjnstlj let me never gain, 
Lest yengeance follow in their train. 

And Publicola not only acquired, but employed his 
riches honourably, for he was a generous benefactor 
to the poor; so that if Solon was the wisest, Pub- 
licola was the happiest of human kind. What the 
former had wished for as the greatest and most 
desirable of blessings, the latter actually possessed, 
and continued to enjoy. 

Thus Solon did honour to Publicola, and he to 
Solon in his turn. For he considered him as the 
most excellent pattern that could be proposed, in 
regulating a democracy ; and, like him, laying aside 
the pride of power, he rendered it gentle and ac- 
ceptable to all. He also made nse of several of 
Solon's laws; for he empowered the people to elect 
their own magistrates, and left an appeal to them 
from the sentence of other courts, as the Athenian 
lawgiver had done. He did not, indeed, with Solon, 
create a new senate,* but he almost doubled the 
number of that which he found in being. 

His reason for appointing qiusstors or treasurers 

* Bj.CfiXriy we apt)rehend that Plutarch here rather means the 
f enate or council of four hundred, than the council of areopagui. 
The fiiwr hundred had the prior cognizance of all that was to come 
before the people, and nothing could be proposed to the general 
assembly till digested by them ; so that, as far as he was able^ he 
provided against a thirst, of! arbitrary power in the rich, and a de« 
sire pf licentious freedom in the commons ; the areopagus being a 
check upon the former, as jthe senate was sl curb upon the latter. 
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was, that if the consul was a worthy roan be micht 
have leisure to attend to greater affairs ; if unworthy, 
that he might not have greater opportunities of in- 
justice, when both the govemwent and treasury 
were under his direction, 

Publicola's aversion to tyrants was stronger than 
that of Solon. For the latter made every attempt 
to set up arbitrary power punishable by law ; but 
the former made it death without the formality of 
trial. Solon, indeed, justly and reasonably plumei^ 
himself upon refusing absolute power, when both 
the state of affairs and the indinations of the people 
would have readily admitted it: and yet it was no 
less glorious for Fublicola, when, finding the con- 
sular authority too despotic, he rendered it milder 
and more popular, and did not stretch it so far as he 
might have done. That this was the best method 
of governing, Solon seems to have been sensible 
before him, when he says of a republic : 

\ . , . 

The reins nor strictly nor tf>o loosely hold, : | 

And safe the car of slij^rj power yon guide. 

But the annulling of debts was peculiar to Solon, 
and was indeed the most effectual way to support 
the liberty of the people. For jaws intended to es- 
tablish an equality would be of no avail, while the 
poor were deprived of the benefit of that equality by 
their debts. Where they seemed most to exiercise 
their liberty, in offices, in debates^ and in deciding 
causes, there they were most enslaved to the rich, 
and entirely under their controul. What is mora 
considerable in this case is, that, though the can* 
celling of debts generally produces seditions, Solon 
seasonably applied it, as a strong, though hazardous 
medicine, to remove the sedition then existing. The 
•measure, too, lost its infamous and obnoxioiis nature, 
when made use of by a man of Solon's probity and 
character. 
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If we consider the whole administration of each; 
Solon's was more illustrious at first He was an 
original, and followed no example ; besides, by him- 
self, without a colleague, he effected m'any great 
things for the public advantage. But. Publicola's 
fortune was more to be admired at last. For iSolon 
lived to see his own establishment Overturned; 
whereas that of Publicola preserved the state in 
good order to the lime of thp civil wars. And no 
wonder; since the former, as soon as he had enacted 
his laws, left them inscribed on tables of wood, 
without any one to support their authority, and de- 
parted from Athens ; whilst the latter remaining at 
Rome, and continuing in the magistracy, thoroughly 
established and secured the commonwealth. 

Solon was sensible of the ambitious designs of 
Pisistratus, and desirous to prevent their being put 
ib execution; but he miscarried ip tfie attempt, and 
saw a tyrant set up. On the other hand; Publicola 
demolished kingly power, w)ien it had been esta- 
blished for some ages, and Was at a formidable 
height. He was equalled by Solon in virtue and 
patriotism, but he had power and good fortune to 
second his virtue, which the other w?inted. 

As to warlike exploits, there is a considerable 
difference ; for Dai'machus Platiemsis does not even 
attribute that enterprise against the Megarensians to 
Solon, as we have done; whereas Publicola, in 
many great battles, peiformed the duty both of a 
general and a private soldier. 
' Again: if we compare their conduct in civil aif- 
fiiirs, we shall find that Solon, only acting a part, as 
it were, and under the form of a maniac, went out to 
speak concerning the recovery of Salamis. But 
Publicola, in the face of the greatest danger, rose 
up against Tarquin, detected the plot, prevented the 
escape of the vile conspirators, had them punished, 
and not only excluded the tyrants from the city, bqt 
cut up their hopes -by the roots. If he was thiis 
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vigorous io prosecuting affairs that reauired spirit^ 
resolution, and open force, be was still more sue* 
cessful in negotiation, and the gentle arts of per- 
suasion ; for, by his address, he gained Porsena, 
whose power was so formidable, that he could not 
be quelled by dint of arms, and made him a friend 
to Rome. 

But here, perhaps, some will object, that Soloa 
recovered Salamis when the Athenians had given it 
up ; whereas Publicola surrendered lands that the 
Romans were in possession of. Our judgment of 
actions, however, should be formed according to the 
respective times and postures of affairs. An able 
politician, to manage all for the best, varies his con- 
duct as the present occasion requires ; often quits a 
part, to save the whole ; and by yielding in small 
matters, secures considerable advantages. Thus 
Publ(cola, by giving up what the Romans had lately 
usurped, saved all that was really their own ; and, 
at a time when they found it difficult to defend their 
city, gained for them the possession of the besiegers* 
camp. In effect, by referring his cause to the arbi- 
tration of the enemy, he gained his point, and, with 
that, all the advantages be could have proposed to 
himself by a victory. For Porsena put an end to 
the war, and left the Romans all the provision he 
had made for carrying it on, induced by that im- 
pression of their virtue and honour which he had 
received from P^jblicola* 
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THEMISTOCLES. 

^HE family of Themistocles was tao obscure to 
raise him to distinction. He was the son of Neo- 
icles, an inferior citizen of Athens, of the ward of 
iPhrear, and the tribe of Leontts. By His mother'B 
side/fae is said to have been illegitimate* accordkig 
io the following verses : 

' ' : Though born In Tbrace, AbrotonoQ m J name, 
My. son enrols me in the lists of fame, 
The great Themistocles. 1 

' • . " ' : J- . v> 

Yet Phanias writes, that the mother of Themi6to<^^ 
was pf Caria, not of Thrace, and that her name was 
loot Abrotonon but Eaterpe. Neantbes mentions 
HaJicfarnassQs as the city to which she belonged. 
^But^he that, as it may, when all the illegitimate youlik 
assembled at Cynosarges, in the wrestling ring d^di- 
catied.td Hercules, without the gates, which was 
^ppfbibted for that purpose, because Herculed bkn- 
feelf ^asno* altogether of divine extracti<Mi, but'bad 
fe mortal Yor his mother; Themistocles found' me^ 
to persuade ^ome of the younig noblemen to go? tD 
Cjracfeafges^ and take their exercise with him. This 
was an ingenious contrivance to take^way^tfee dis- 
tinction between the illegititnate or 'di^^l^,Uind tJbe 
legitimate, whose parents were both Athenians. It 
As plain, however, that he was related to the house 
of the Lycomedae ;t for Simonides informs us, that 

* It was a law at Athens, that every citizen who had a foreigner 
to his mother should be deemed a bastard, though bom in wedlock, 
and should consequently be incapable of inheriting his father's 
•state. 

f The LjeomedflB were a family in Athens, who (according to 
PMuaaias) had the care of the sacrifices offered to Ceres ; and in 
that chapel which Theseus rebuilt, initiations and other mysteries 
were celebra.te^. 
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where the mysteries of Ceres used to be celebrated, 
was burned down by the barbarians, TheiQiatocles 
rebuilt it, and adorned it with pictures. 

It appears, that, when a boy, he was full of spirit 
*apd fir^, quick of apprehension, naturally inclined t^ 
bold attempts, and likely to make a great statesmaii^ 
tiys houi's of leisure and vacation he spent not^Uke 
iptber boys, in idleness and play ; but he was always 
^venting and composing declamations ; the sirbji^ctii 
jof ; ijvhich were either the impeachment or defence of 
»Qm^ of his schoolfellows : So that his master, would 
often say, ** Boy, you will be nothing common or 
indifierent : You will either be a blessing or a curse 
to the community." As for moral philosophy, an^ 
the polite arts, he learned them but slowly, and with 
little satisfaction ; but instructions in political know^ 
ledge, and the administration of public affairs, he re- 
ceived with an attention above hi^ years ; because 
they suited his genius. When, therefore, he was 
^laughed at, long after, in company where free scop^ 
was given to raillery, by persons who passed as 
more accotnplished in what was called genteel breed- . 
ing, he was obliged to answer themwiCb some as- 
perity : ** Tis true I never learned how to tune a harp, 
or play upon a lute, but I know how to raise asmsdi 
and inconsiderable city to glory and greatness/^: 

Stesimbrotns, indeed, informs us, that Themisto- 
cles studied natural philosophy, both under AnaX- 
agoras and Melissus* But in this he errs against 
chronology.* For when Pericles, who was much 
younger than Theniistodes, besieged Samos, Me«> 

'* Anaxagora^ vft» bom in the first year of the TQth olympiad ; 
Thenitatoeles woo the battle of SalamU the fir^t year of the 75^^ 
elynnrpiad ; and MeUssus d^nded Samos against Pericles the U#A 
year of tiie 84th olymptud. The4ni8tocles^ therefore^ cotUd neither 
stndy under Anaxagoras^ who was ooly iMrciiiy yearft pld whepbth^t 
general gained thebatlle of Salamis/nory^t^iiidier Melis^tw^^idio 
did not begin to flourJ»MIU.36 years «fto-:tib«i.haMe«. 
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lissoB defended it, and Anaxagoras lived witii Pelt* 
cles. Those seem to deserve more attention who 
Bay, that Theroistocles was a follower of Mnesi- 
philns the Phrearian, who was neither orator nor 
natural philosopher, but a professor of what was then 
called wisdom,* which consisted in a knowledge of 
the arts of government, and the practical part of po- 
litical prudence. This was a sect formed upon the 
principles of Solon,f and descending in succession 
from him ; but when the science of government came 
to be mixed with forensic arts, and passed from ac* 
tion to mere words, its professors, instead of sages 
were called sophists.;}; Themistocles, however, was 
conversant in public business, when he attended the 
lecturers of Mnesiphilus. 

In* the first sallies of youth, he was irr^ul^r and 
unsteady; as he followed his own disposition, with- 
out any moral restraints. He lived in extremes, ao4 
those extremes were often of the worst kind.§ But 
he seemed to apologize for this afterwards, when be 
observed, that the wildest colts make the best /tarseSj 

* The fint sages were in reality great poUticians, who gave rales 
4aid precepts for the goyernment of commuDtties* Thales was the 
first who carried his speculations into physics. 

+ Daring the space of about a hundred or a hundred and twenty 
years. 

I The Sophists were rather rlietoricians than philosophers^ skiUed 
In words, but superficial in knowledge, as Dic^penes Laertins in- 
forms us. Protagoras, who flourished about the 84th olympiad, a 
little before the birth of Plato, was the first who had the appella- 
tion of Sophist. But Socrates, who was more conversant in mo- 
rality than in politics, physics, or rhetoric, and who was desirous 
to ImproTe the world rather In practice than iq theorj, modestly 
took the name of PhUosophos^ i. e. a lover of zBtsdom^ &nd not that 
of Sophosy i. e. a sage or wise man* 

§ Idomeneus says, that one morning Themistocles harnessed four 
naked courtezans in a chariot, and made them draw him across the 
Ceramicns in the sight of all the people, who were there assem- 
bled ; and that at a time when the Athenians were perfect strangers 
lo debauchery, either in wine or women. But if that yice was then 
' loHttle^known in Athens, how coiild there be foond four prosti- 
tutes impudent «nottgh to be expoid^ln^ that manner ? 
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when tkff come to he properfy brake and managedi 
The stories, howQver, which some tell u^ of his 
father's disinheriting him, aud his mother s laying 
vioJeni; bands upon herself, because she could not 
bear the thoughts of her sou s infamy, ^eeni to be 
quite fictitious. Others, on the contrary, say, that, 
Ills father, to dissuade him from accepting any public^ 
employment, showed him some old galleys that lay 
worn out and neglected on the sea shore, just as the 
populace neglect their leaders^ when they have no 
farther service for them, 

Themistocles had an early and violent inclination 
for public business, and was so strongly smitten witb 
the love of glory, with an ambition of the highest 
station, that he involved himself in troublesome 
quarrels with persons of the first rank and influence 
in the state, particularly with Aristides the son of 
Lysimacbus, who alwajrs opposed him. Their en« 
inity began early, but the cause, as Ariston the phi- 
losopher relates, was nothing more than their regard 
far Ptesileus of Teos, After this, their disputea 
continued about public affairs ; and jthe dissimilarity 
of their lives and manners naturally addied to it^i, 
Aristides was of a mild temper and of grisat pro-^ 
bity. He managed the concerns of government with 
inflexible justice, not with a view to ingratiate him- 
self with the people, or to promote his own glory, 
but solely for the advantage and safety of the state. 
He was, therefore, necessarily obliged to oppose 
Themistocles, and to prevent his promotion, because 
be frequently put the people upon unwarrantable en-> 
terprises, and was ambitious of introducing great in«» 
novations. Indeed, Themistocles was so carried 
away with the love of glory, so immoderately de- 
sirous of distinguishing himself by some great ^c« 
tion, that, though he was very young when the bat<* 
tie of Marathon was fought, and when the general- 
ship of Miltiades was every where extolled, yet 
even then he was observed to keep much alone^ to 
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6e very pensive, to watch whole nights, and nWl to 
attend the usual entertainments r— When he was 
ifisked the reason by his friends, who wondered at 
the change, he said, The trophies of MiUiudeswindd 
hot suffer him to sleep. While others imagined the 
defeat of the Persians at Marathon had put an «end' 
fo the war, he considered it as the banning of 
greater conflicts;* and, for the benefit of Greece, be 
Vas always preparing himself and the Athenians' 
Against those conflicts, because he foresaw them at 
a distance,! 

' And, in the first place, whereas the Athenians bad 
used to share the revenue of the silver mines of Lau- 
rium among themselves, he alone had the courage 
to make a motion to the people, that they shonld di- 
vide them in that manner no longer, but build with 
liiem a number of galleys to be employed in the. war 
against the JEginetse, who then made a considericble 
figure in Greece, and by means of thefr numej*bus 
navy were masters of the sea. By seasonably sfir- 
fing up the resentment and emulation of his country- 
men against these islanders, J he the taiore easily pre- 
vailed with them to provide themselves with ships, 
than if he had displayed the terrors of Darius and 
the Persians, who were at a greater distance, awd of 

' ^He did tioi question but Darias would at length perceive that 
th€ cvtXj wzj U> deal with the- Greeks was to attack thean vigor- 
Ottsly by sea, where they could make the least opposition.. 

i.The two principal qualifications of a general are a quick and 
comprehensive view of what is to be done upon any present emer- 
gency, and a happy foresight of what is to come : Themistoclcs 
p<M3S68sed both these qualifications in a great degree. 

X Plutarch in this place follows Herodotus. Bat Thucydides is 
express, that Themistocles availed himself of both these arguments, 
the apprehensions which the Athenians were Under of the return 
of the Persians, as well as the war against the iEginet». Indeed 
he coald not neglect so powerful an inducement' to strengthen 
theipselves at sea^ since, according to Plato, accounts were daily 
brought of the formidable preparations of Darius ; and, upon his 
death, it appeared that Xerxes inherited all his father's rancour 
agaih&t the Greeks. 
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i/¥|iM& coming they bad no great apprdiedsioiiaf 
With this money a hundred galleys with tlu'ee banks, 
of pars were built, which afterwards fought against 
Xerxes. From this step he proceeded to others, in 
ordeirto draw the attentipp of the Athenians to ma? 
irttime affairs, and to convince them, that, though by 
1mb4 they were not able to cope with their neigh* 
bQurSy, yet with a naval force they m^ht not only 
ipe^el the barbariaps, but hold all Greece in subject 
^0j|« Thus of good land forces, as Plato says, hQ 
made them maritjiers^ and seainen, and brought upoi^ 
kiqiself the aspersion of taking from bis coui(^ry- 
mea the spear and the shield, pd sendii^g them to 
th^ bench and th^ par. StesimbrQti)s writes^ that 
Theoiistocles effected this in spite of^ the oppogijyioa 
of Miltiades. . Whether by this proceefiing jie ,fioarr 
rupted the simplicity pf the Ajhen|a^V,consti^tic^ 
is a^peculation not proper to 1^ iiid idged bere* Bu( 
that the Greeks owed their safety^ to tbei^e naya| 
applications, and that those ships r(^-estabiished the 
city of Athens after it had been d^f troyed (to otpk 
other proofs,) Xerxes himself is a S4ili<;ient witness. 
For, after his defeat at sea, he was no longer 
lable to u^ke he^d against the Athenians, though 
his land forces remain entire; an^ it. seems to me^ 
that he left Mardonius rather to prevent a pursuit, 
than with any hope of his bringing Greece into sub- 
jection. 

Some authors write, that Themistocles was intent 
upon the acquisition of money, with a view to sp^d 
it profusely ; and indeed, for his frequent sacrifices, 
and the splendid manner in which he entertained 
strangers^ he had need of a large supply. Yet 
others, on the contrary, accuse him of meanness and 
attention to trifles, and say he even sold presents 
that were made him for his table. J\ay, when he 
begged a colt of Philides, who was a breeder of 
horses, and was refused, he threatened, he tvould 
§oonmqke a Trojan horse of his house^eui^m^ticaily 
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hinting, (hat he would raise up troubles and impe^eb- 
tnents against him from some of his own famHjr. 
* In ambition, however, he bad no equal. For 
irhen he was yet young, and but little kn^wn, be 
prevailed upon Epieles of Hermione, a performer 
upon the lyre, much valued by the Athenians, to 
practise at his house; hoping by this means ta draw 
a great number of people thither. And when he 
Went to the Olympic games, he endeavoured to 
equal or exceed Cimon, in the elegance of his table, 
the splendour of his pavilions, and other expences 
of his train. These things, however, were BOt 
Agreeable to the Greeks. They looked upon them 
as suitable to a young man of a noble fiaunily ; but 
when an obscure person set himself up so much 
above his fortune, be gainied nothing by it but the 
imputation of vanity. He exhibited a tragedy,^ 
too, at his own expense, and gained the prize with 
bis tragedians, at a time when those entertainments 
were pursued with great avidity and emulation. 
In memory of his success, he put up^thts inscription, 
Themistocles the Pkrearian exhibited the trage^^ 
PhrynicJms composed t7,t Adimatitus presided. This 
gained him popularity; and what added to it, was 
his charging his memory with the names of the citi- 
zens ; so that he readily called each by his own. He 
iH^as an impartial judge, too, in the causes that were 
brought before him ; and Simouides of CeosJ making 

^ Tragedy at this time was just arrived at perfection ; and so 
great a taste had the Athenians for this kind of entertainment, that 
the principal persons in the commonwealth conid not oblige them 
more than bj exhibiting the best tragedy with the most elegant 
decorations. Public prizes were appointed for those that excelled 
in this respect ; and it was matter of great emulation to gain them. 

+ Phrjnichus was the disciple of Thespis, who was esteemed the 
inventor of tragedy. He was the first that brought female actors 
upon the stage. His chief plajs were Actaeon, Alcestis^ and the 
Daniades. iGschjlus was his cotemporaiy. 

i Simonides celebrated the battles of Marathon and Salamis in 
his poems ; and was the author of several odes and elegies ; som6 
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an miredsonalile request to him when archon^ be 
answered. Neither would you be a good poet, ify<m 
transgress^ the rules of haimony ; nor I a good twa- 
gistratey if I granted your petition contrary to law. 
Another titne lie rallied Simonides for his absurdity 
m abusing the Corinthians^ who inhabited so elegant a 
eiiy ; and having his own picture drawn^ when Jm 
kcid so ill favoured cm aspect. 

At length having attained to a great height of 
power and popularity, bis faction prevailed, and he 
procured the banishment of Aristides by what is 
called the Ostracism.* 

Tbe Medes now preparing to invade Greece again, 
the Atbentaos co^idered who should be their ge* 
neral ; and many (we are told) thinking the commis- 
sion dangerous, declined it. But Epicydes, the 
i^on of £uphemides, a man of more eloquence than 
coars^e, and capable withal of being bribed, soli- 
cited it, and was likely to be chosen. Themis* 
tocles, fearing tbe consequence would be fatal to 
the public, if the choice fell upon Epicydes, pre- 
vailed upon him by pecuniary considerations to drop 
his pretensions. 

His behaviour is also commended with respect to 

of ivliich are still extant and well known. He wo? much in the 
favour of PausaniBS king of Sparta, and of Hiero king of Sicily. 
Plato had so high an opinion of his merit, that he gave him the epi- 
thet of divine. He died in the first year of the 78th olympiad, at 
almost ninety years of age ; so that he was very near fourscore when 
he described the battle of Salamis. 

* It is not certain by whoni the Ostracism was introduced : some 
say, by Pisistratus, or rather by his sons ; others, by Clisthenes ; 
and others make it as ancient as the time of These tis. By this, men 
trho became powerful to such a degree as to threaten the state 
with danger, were banished for ten years : and they were to quit 
the Athenian territories in ten days. The method of it was this ; 
every citizen took a piece of a broken pot or shell, on which he 
wrote the name of the person he would have banished. This done, 
the magistrates counted the shells ; and, if they amounted to 6000, 
sorted them : and the man whose name was found on the greatest 
liamber of shells, was ofcourse exiled for ten years. 
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tk^ ijiterpreter who eatue with tbe ViAg of Pernis^'i^: 
wabassadors that were sent to demand earth acid; 
water.* By a decree of the people> be put him io^ 
death, for presuaiing to make use of the Greek iao^ 
gui^e to express the deiuauds of the barbariaod. T^ 
this we may add his proceedings in the affair of. 
4rtbmius tlie Zelile;t who, at k\^ motion, was de^ 
ciared infamous, with his childreu apd all ^is posr. 
lei'ity, for bringing Persian gold into Qreece, J^ut 
that which redounded most of ail to his honoqn. Wli» 
his putting an end to the Grecian wars^ reconf^iliqg 
the several states to each other, and persuading tfaijen^ 
tp lay aside their animosities during the war wjth 
Persia* In this he is said to have b^^eu mach ^0^ 
sisted by Chileus the Arcadian. 

As soon as he bad taken the command upon liiin< 
be ^ideavoured to persuade the people to quit (be 
dity, to embark on board their ships» and to meet 4ba 
barbarians at as great a distance from Greece as p09-> 
sible. But, many opposing it, he marched ,a4 tbe 
head of a great army, togetlier with the Lacedosmo^ 
uians, to Tempe, inlehding to cover Thessaly, wbicb 
liad not as yet declared for the Persians, When h^ 
leturned without ejecting aay thing, theTb^saUans 
having embraced the king's party, and all the coun- 
try, a« far as Bceotia, following their exan^ple, the 
Athenians were more willing to hearken to bis pro* 
posal to fight the enemy at sea, and sent him with a 
fleet to guard the straits of Artemisium.J 

. ^ This was a demand of submission. But Herodotas assures- us, 
that Xerxes did not send such an embassy to the Athenians ; the 
ambassadors of his father Darius were treated with great indignity 
when they made that demand ; for the Athenians threw them into 
a ditch and told them, There was earth and zcaler enough, 

i Arthmius was of Zele, a town in Asia Minor, but settled at 
Athens. He was not only declared infamous for bringing in Per- 
sian gold, and endeavouring to corrupt with it some of the principal 
Athenians, but banished by sound of trumpet. Fide ^scuin. Orat. 
cont. Ctesiphon. , » 

t At the same time that the Greeks thought of defending the piurs 
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Wten the fleets of the several states were joined^' 
and the majority were of opinion, that £nrybtade9 
should have the chief command, and with his Lace^ 
daetinotiians bq^in the engagement; the Athenianii, 
who had a greater number of ships than all the rest 
Bttited,* thought it an indignity to part with the plac^ 
of honour. But Themistocles, perceiving the dan^ 
ger of any disagreement at that time, gave up tl*^ 
command to Eurybiades, and satisfied the Athe^ 
niatts, by representing to them, that, if they behaved 
like 'men in the war, the Grecians would voluntarily 
yield them the superiority for the future. To him, 
therefore, Greece seems to owe her preservation, and 
the Athenians in particular the-distinguished glory of 
surpassing their enemies in Valour, and their allies in 
moderation. 

' The Persian fleet coming op to Aphetae, Eury- 
biades was astonished at such an ap(>earance of 
ships, particularly when he was informed that there 
were two hundred more sailing- round Sciathus. He, 
therefore, was desirous, without loss of time, to draw 
nearer to Greece, and to keep close to the Pelopon-i 
nesian coast, where he might have an array occa- 
sionally to assist the fleet; for he- considered the na- 
val force of the Persians as invincible. Upon this, 
the Euboeans, apprehensive that the Greeks would 
forsake them, sent Pelagon to negotiate privately 
with Themistocles, and to offer him a large sum of 
money. He took the money, and gaveitf (as Hero- 

of Thermopylae by land, they sent a fleet to hinder the passage of 
the Persian navy through the straits of Euboea, which fleet ren* 
dezToused at Artemisinm. 

* Herodotus tells us in the beginning of his eighth boolc, that 
the Athenians furnished 127 vessels, and that the whole complemient 
6( the rest of the Greeks amounted to no more than 151 ; of whicB 
twenty belonged likewise to the Athenians, who had lent them to 
the Chalcidians. 

+ According tb Herodotus, the affair was thus. Tfae Euboeans, 
not being able to prevail with Eniybiades to remain on their coa^ 
till they could carry off their wives and children, addressed them« 
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cloUiK writes) to Eufybiades. Findti^ himself mAat 
opposed in his designs by Archi teles, captaiii of tha 
sacred galley^ who had not money to pay his men,, 
and therefore intended immediately to withdraw; he 
80 incensed his countrymen against liim, that they 
went in a tumultuous manner onboard his ship, and 
took from hioi what he had provided for his supper. 
Architeles being much jNrovoked at this insult. The- 
mistocles sent him in a chest a quantity of provi- 
sions, and at the bottom of it a talent of silver, and 
desired him to refresh himself that eveninj;, and to 
i^atisfy his crew in tlie morning; otherwise, he woftld 
accuse him to the Athenians of having received a 
bribe from the enemy. This particular is mentioned 
by Pbanias the iiesbian. 

Though the several engagements! with the Per- 
sian fleet in the straits of Eubcea were not decisive ; 
yet they were of great advantage to the Greeks, who 
learned by experience, that neither the number of 
ships, nor the beauty and splendour of their orha- 
Qients, nor t^e vaunting shouts and songs of the bar* 
barians, have any thing dreadful in them to men that 
know how to fight hand to hand,' and are detetmiiied 
to behave gallantly. These things they were taught 

•elves to Themistocks, attd mack him a present of thirty talents. 
He took the money ; and with five talents bribed Earybiades^ 
Then Adiamanthus the Corinthian, being the. only commander who 
insisted on weighing anchor ; Themistocles went on board him, and 
tdd hhn in few words : ^^ Adiamanthus, you shall not abandon us,' 
for I will give you a greater present for doing your duty than the 
lung of the Medes would send you for deserting the allies," Which. 
he performed by sending him three talents on board. Thus he did 
what the Euboeans requested, and saved twenty-two talents for 
bi.mself« 

* The sacred galky was that which the Athenians sent every 
year to Delos with sacrifices for Apollo ; and they pretend it was 
the same in which Theseus carried the tribute to Crete, 

+ They came to three several engagements within three days; 
in the last of whicli, Clineas, the father of Alcibiades, performed 
wonders. He had, at his own expense, ^tted out a ship which cart 
jied tHo hundred men. 
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to despise, when they came to close action and grap- 
pled with the foe. In this case Pindar's sentimiiftits 
appear just, when he says of the fight at Arte- 
tnisium, -'- 

'Twas then th^t Athens the foundations laid 
Of Liberty's fair sttacture^ 

Indeed, intrepid courage is the conmiencenieut 4if 
victory. 

ArtemisiiuD is a maritime place of Euboea, to the 
north of Hestiaea. Over against it lies Olizon, in the 
territory that formerly was subject to Philodetasi; 
where there is a small temple of Diana of the Emt^ 
m the midst of a grove. The teoiple is encircled 
with pillars of white stone^ which, when rubbed with 
the baud, has both the colour and smell of saffron* 
On one of the pillars are inscribed the following 
verses : , 

When on these Seas the' sons of Athens conquered 
. The various powers of Asia ; grateful here 
They rear'd this ieoiple to IMaiuu 

There is a place still to be seen upon this shore, 
where there is a large heap of sand, which, if du^ 
into, shows towards the bottom a black dust like 
ashes, as if some fire had been there ; and this is 
supposed to have been that in which the wrecks of 
the ships and the bodies of the dead were burned. 

The news of what had happened at Thermopylae 
being brought to Artemisiuui,« when the confede- 

♦ The last engagement at Thennopyla5, wherein Xerxes forced 
the passes of the mountains by the defeat of the Lacedaemonians, 
Thespians and Thebans, who had been left to guard them, hap- 
' pened on the same day with the battle at Artemisium ; an^ ^^e 
news of It was brought to Themistocles by an Athenian called 
Abronichus. Though the action at Thermopylae had not an imme- 
diate relation to Themistocles, yet it would have tended more to 
th« glory of that general, if Plutarch had taken greater notlcp q( 
it; since the advantage gained there by Xerxes, opened trreece to 
him, and rendered him much more formidable. 'Thermopylajls 
Well known to he « narrow pass in the mountains near the Euripifs, 
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jratefi were informed that Leonidbs wte slain therev 
jttnd Xerxes master of the pa^iBages by land, they 
sailed back to Greece ; and the Athenians, elated 
with their late distinguished valour, brought up the 
rear. As ThemistQcles sailed along the coasts, 
wherever he saw any harbours or places proper for 
the enemy's ships to put in at, he took such stones as 
lie happened to find, or caused to be brought thither 
for that purpose, and set them up in the ports aad 
watering places, with the following inscription en- 
-grared in large characters, and addressed to the 
Joniaiis. " Let the lonians, if it be possible, come 
j©ver to the Greeks, from whom they are descended, 
land who now risk their lives for their liberty. If 
ithis be impracticable, let them at least perplex the 
barbarians, and put them in disorder in time of ac- 
tion." By this he hoped either to bring the lonians 
over to his side, or to sow discord among them, by 
causing them to be suspected by the Persians. 

Though Xerxes had passed through Doris down 
to Phocis, and was burning and destroying the 
Phocian cities, yet the Greeks sent them no succours. 
And, notwithstanding all the entreaties the Athenians 
could use to prevail with the confederates to repair 
with them into Boeotia, and cover the frontiers of 
Attica, as they had sent a fleet to Artemisium to 
serve the common cause, no one gave ear to their 
reigiuest. All eyes were turned upon Peloponnesus, 
and all were determined to collect their forces withiii 
the Isthmus, and to build a wall across it from sea to 
sea. The Athenians wane greatly incensed to «ee 
,themselves thus betrayed, and, at the same time^ de- 
jected and discouraged at so general a defection. 
They alone could not think of giving battle to so pro- 
digious an ariny. To quit t}^ eity^aod embark on 
board their ships, was the only expedient at present; 
and this the generality were very unwilling to hearken 
to,, as they could neither have any great ambition for 
victory, uor idea of safety, when they bad left Uia 
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tempTes^ ofthcftr gods and the monuments of the^r 
ancestors. 

Themistoctes, perceiving that he could not by the 
force of huifnan reason prevail with the niuUitude^* 
set his machinery to work, as a poet would do in a 
tragedy, and had recourse to prodigies and oracles. 
The prodigy he availed himself of, was the dis- 
-appearing of the dragon of Minerva^ which at that 
time quitted the holy place ; and the priests finding 
the daily offerings set before it untouched, gave k 
out among the people, at the suggestion of Themis- 
tocles, that the goddess had forsaken the city, aod 
that i^e offered to conduct the^n to sea. Moreoveff, 
by way of explaining to the people an oracle < then 
received,! he told them that, by woodtn vmlls, there 
could not possibly be any thing meant but shipd*.; 
and that Apollo, now calling Salaniis divine^ not 
wretched and unfortunate^ as formerly, signified by 
such an epithet, that it would be productive of some 
great advantage to Greece. His councils prevailed, 
and he proposed a decree, that the city should be 



* He prevailed so effectually at ia.st9 that the Athenians stoned 
.Cyrisilas^ an orator, who vehemently opposed him, and urged all 
the common topics of love to the place of one*s birth, and the af» 
' fection to wives and helpless infants. The women too, to show haw 
far they were from desiring that the cause of Greece should $uffe^ 
-for them^ stoned his wife. 

f This was the second oracle, which the Athenian deputies re- 
ceived from Aristonice priestess of Apollo. Many were of opinio^, 
that, t>y the walls of wood which she advised them to have reootwsia 
'to, was' meant ^e citadel^ because k was palisaded; bujboth^fs 
thoti^ht it could iQtend nothhag but ships. The maintainers of the 
forni^ ogipion ui^gsed agiunst sucb as supported the latter, that the 
last line .but one of the oracle, was directly against him, and that^' 
Vitliout qii^stibtl, tt portended the destruction of the :^theil]tt 
^fleetnear Saiamis. Themtvtocles Sieged in answer, that, if tlys 
oracle had intended to foretell the destruction of the Athenians, it 
Wcmld^no^have-adled it th0 diving $#Llanis,:but the unhappy ; ,.aad 
that whereas the unfortunate in the oracle were styled th^ soils ^f 
Hr(>iQen,ii>eottld'iiM»Hk'naotl»ec-^ PersUuis^ who were scandal- 

oiuly effeminate. Herodot* L. yii. c. 143, 144. 
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left to the protection of Minerva,* the tutelary god- 
dess of the Athenians; that the young men should 
go on board the ships { and that every one should 
provide as well as he possibly could for the safety 
of the children, the women, and the slaves. 

When this decree was made, most of the Athe* 
Dians removed their parents and wives to Trcezene^f 
where they were received with a generous hospitality^ 
The Troezenians came to a resolution to maintain 
them at the public expense, for which purpose they 
allowed each of them two oboli a day ; they permit- 
ted the children to gather fruit wherever they pleased, 
and provided for their education by paying their 
tutors. This order was procured by !Nicagoras. 

As the treasury of Athens was then but low, 
Aristotle informs us that the court of Areopagus dis^ 
tributed to every man who took part in the expedi- 
tion eight drachmas ; which was the principal means 
of manning the fleet. But Clidemus ascribes this 
also to a stratagem of Themistocles ; for he tells us, 
that when the Athenians went down to the harbour 
of Piraeus, the jEgis was lost from the statue of 
Minerva; and Themistocles, as he ransacked every 
thing, under pretence of searching for it, found large 
sums of money hid among the baggage, which he 
applied to the public use; and out of it all necessa^ 
ries were provided for the fleet. ^ 

The embarkation of the people of Athens was a 
very affecting scene. What pity ! what admiration 
of the firmness of those men, who, sending their 
parents and families to a distant place, unmoved with 
their cries, their tears, or embraces, had the fortitude 
to leave the city, and embark for Salamis ! What 
greatly heightened the distress, was the number of 
citizens whom they were forced to leave behind, be* 

* Bat how was this wben he had before told the people that 
Minerva had forsaken the city i 

t Theseus, the great hero in Atheirfaii story, was origioally of 
Troezene^ 
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cause of their eartreme old age.* And some eitt^ 
lions of tenderness were due even to the tame rftP 
niestic aniinals, which, running to the shore, with' 
lanaentable bowlings, expressed their affection and 
r^ret for the persons that had fed them. One d# 
these, a dog that belonged to Xanthippus,'thie'fatHei< 
of Pericles, unwilling to be; 16ft beliind, is said' fd 
havlB lept into the sea, and to have is wahi by the^^ileM 
of the ship, till it reached Salatfais, wh^rie, ijMtfe! 
spent with toil, it died immediately; And th^Ji^ 
show us to this day, a place called )Sykos SeMUi 
where they tell us that dog was buried. ' ' 

To these great actions of Theraistocles may b^ 
added the following : He perceived that ArifetideS 
was much' r^retted by the people, who were ap^ 
prehensiTe that out of revenge he might join the 
Persians, and do greit prejudice" lo the cai^se Of 
Greece; he therefore caused aL decree to be in^il4r,» 
that all who had been banished only fbr h tiiiiiy, 
should have leave to return^ and by their coiinsfel 
and valour assist their fellow-citizens in the preser- 
vation of their country. ' - '-: 

Eurybiades,' by reason of the dignity of Sparta; 
had the command of the fleet ; bul, as he was appre- 
hensive of the danger,! he proposed to set sail for 
the Isthmus, and fix his station near the Pelopoii- 
nesian arrtiy. Themistocles, however, opposed it; 
and the account We have of the confereiice on that 
occasion deserves to be mentioned. Wheii Etifyl- 



* In this description we find, strong traces of Plutarcb*s. huma^* 
nity and good nature. 

+ It does not appear that Eurybiades wanted courage. AfWr 
Xerxes had gained the pass of Thermopylae, -ft was tfi6 genertil 
opinion of the chief officers of the confederate fleet assembled in 
coancil, (except those of Athens,) that their only resource wa^ to 
build a strong wall across the Isthmus, and' to defend Pelopofi* 
nesus against the Persians. Besides, the Lacedscmonians,' >l^h6 
were impartial judges of. men and things, gave the palm ofvaUur 
to Eurybiades, and that of prudence to Themistocles. . ' - 

VOL. I. Y 
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hia^M Mid,^ ^* Do pot you know, T^emi^todest 
thl^ in the public games^ such as rise up before their 
turn arjQ diastised for it^" *^ Yes," answered Tbe- 
mistocles ; *' yet such as are left behind aever gam 
the crown*" Burybiades, upon this, lifting up his 
ataflf, as if he intended to strike him, Theroistocles 
snidy *^ Strike, if you please, but hear me." The 
Xaceds^mcrnians admiring his command of temper, 
b«4e him speak what be had to say ; and Tbeviis- 
tpcles was leading him back to the subject, when 
one of tbe officers thus interrupted him : ^^ It iU be- 
comes you who have no city, to advise us to qukour 
habitations and abandon our country." Themif to- 
claa retorted upon him thus : *' Wretdi that thou 
art, we have indeed left our walls and houses, not 
choosing, for the sake of those inanimate things, 
to become slaves ; yet we have still the most respect* 
d^Ae city of Greece in these two hundred ships, 
wbich are here ready to defend you, if you will give 
them leave* But if you forsake and betray us a 
s^oiid time^ Greece shall soon find tl>e Athenians 
possessed of as free a city,t and as valuable a conn* 
try. as that which they hav^ quitted," These words 
eiiwk fiurybiades with the appreh^ision that the 
Athenians might fall off from him* We are told 
ijso^ that as a certain Eretrian was attempting to 
speak, Themistodes said, '' What ! have you, too, 
something to say about war, who are Uke the fish 
jt^fit has a sword, but no heart" , 

* Herodotos says, this coiiTersation passed between Adiaman- 
ilMis,.geQimii of tke CoruitUaBS, aad TKemlrt^cles ; bat Plutarch 
relates it with more probability of Eurybiades, wh» wW <3<MUimmH er 
il» chief* 

f The address of Tbenistodes is very miteh to be adn|r«d. If 
Sary blades was really indaced by his f ei^rs to retam to tfa^ Isthnras, 
the Athenian took a right method to renove those leara, by sng- 
SCMtiag greater; for what other freeanuitry co|dd he iolinate tkit 
4he people of Athens woold acquire, but thai, when dri^ea feom 
4fcair own city, in thek distress wad despair, they la^^t seize -tlie 
state of Sparta* 
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Wb|l(i ThettKistodes was tiivs tnaiataiiiiBf bis ar- 
gument npoB decky soipe teli as an owl was seen 
dying te the r^^bt of the fleet,^ which oame and 
perehed upon the shrouds. This pu^ea determined 
the confederates to accede to bis opinioBy aitod to 
prepaie for a sea fight But no sooner did the 
fmemy's fleet appear advanoing towards die hajv 
hour of Phalerus in A4tica, and covering all tb)f 
n^Uboupin^ coasts, while Kerxes hioiselif was seett 
tuarobing his' land forces to the shore, tban- tbe 
Graeks, struck with the sight of such prodt^oM 
fuiuaments, began to fMiget the counsel of Thdmiji* 
tucles, and the Peloponnesians oaoe more looked 
towards the Jsikmus. Nay, they resolved- to set 
sail that very night, and snob orders were ghtn to 
all the pilots. Theflustodes, greatly concemed4hat 
the Greeks were going to girie up the advanti^e of 
their station in the straits,t and to retire to theit 
respective countries, contrived that stratagem whidi 
was put in execution by Siciiius. This iScinas was 
of Persian extraction, and a captive, but much at- 
tached to Themistocles, and the tutor of his cbiU 
dren. On this occasion, Themistocles sent bim 
privately to the king of Persia, with orders to tell 
him, that the commander of the Athenisms, bavii^ 
espoused his interest, was the first to inform him of 
the intended flight of the Greeks; and that be ex* 
horted him not to suffer them to escape ; but ^bile 
they were in this confusion, and att a distance f^oii^ 
their land forces, to attacj^ and ^ftroy ^\iQ}f wil^]» 
army. 



* The Awl WM 94fired U> Mjp^rrAy 4i0 protectress of the Athe* 

t If the confederate3 ha4 jq^itteidi the Shmt» of Salamus, vheoe 
they could equal the Persttms in th? )ipe lU l^tttle, such of the 
Atheuiims as vere iu that island jsowst h^Te heci^me sa eaajr prey to 
the eoiemj; a^d tJM Pejr^aps wouX4 have Um»4^9iioj^ sea .on 
iti^ Pe}o|^mie.$i^n cc>fi«t, .^luwe /tjkey iQi>uId acl iFitb aU thi^r force 
against the ships of the allies* . , 
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Xerxes took this anformatioh kindly, euppomng 
it to proceed from friendship, and inimedtately ga've 
tedera to bb officers, with two hundred ships, to 
surround all the passages, and to inclose the kiands, 
that none of the Gi^eeks might escape, and then' to 
follow with the rest of the shipsat their leistiYe. 
Airistides, the son of Lysimachus, was the first th^t 
pffceived this motion of the enemy ; and thou^i be 
iwas not in friendship with Themistocles, but bad 
been banished by his means, (as has been related,) 
he' went to him, and told hiin they were surrounded 
by the eiiemy.* Themistocles, knowing his probity, 
and charmed with his coming to give this intetlt- 
gwoe, acquainted him with the affair of Sicin us, and 
eUtmated him to lend his assistance to keep the 
Greeks in their station ; and, as they had a confi- 
dence in his honour, to persuade them to come ta ah 
engagement in the straits. Aristides approved' the 
proceedings of Themistocles, and going to the other 
admirals and captains, encouraged them to engage. 
While they hardly ^ave credit to his report, a Te- 
Dtian galley, commanded by Parsetius, came over 
from the enemy to bring the sameaccotint; so. that 
indignation, added to necessity, excited t^ie G^eks 
to their, combat-f ' 

. As soon as it was dav, Xerxes sat d6\vn on an 
emmence to view the fleet arid its order of battle. 

. * Aristides wns not then in the confederate fleet, but in the isje 
of MgiuBLj from whence he sailed by night, with great hazard, 
through ^e Persian fleet, to carry this intelligence. 

+ The dijQferent conduct of the Spartans and the Athenians on 
this occasion, seems to show how much superior the accommodating 
laws of Solon were to the austere discipline of Lycurgus. Indeed, 
while the institutions of the latter remained in force, the Lacedae- 
monians wei:e the greatest of all people. But that wa^ impossible. 
The severity of Lycurgus^s legislation naturally tended to destroy 
it. Nar was this all. From the extremes of abstemious hard- 
ships, jthe next step was not to a moderate enjoyment of life, but -to 
ail the licentiousness of the most efieminate luxury. The laws of 
Lycuigus made, men of the - Spartan women ; when they were 
broken, they made women of the men. ■ , ■ ■ 
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H^, placed hUirself,; ^9 Phanod^mua'.writesi nbovQ 
|be;teaiple of H^rcule$, where the i$ie of SaUmis k 
separated from Attica by. a narrow fritb; but ajct 
cording to Acestodorus, on the confines of Megivn, 
upon a ^pot called £^ato, the horns. . He. was 
seated on a throne of gold>* and had many secrata* 
ries about him, whose business it was to write dowQ 
the particulars of the action. 

In the meantime, as Themistocles was sacrificing 
on the deck of the admiral-galley, three captives 
were brought to him of uncommon beauty, elegantly 
attired, and. set off with golden ornaments. They 
w^re said to be thesona of Autarctus.and Sandace; 
sister to Xer:s:es. £upbrantide, the soothsayers cast-^ 
ing his eye upon them, and at the same time obr 
serving that a bright &tme blazed out from .the 
victims,t while a sneejzing was heard from the rights 
took Themistocles by the hand, and ordered that 
the three youths should be con^crated and sacrir 
ficed. to Bacchus Omestes;X for by this means the 
Greeks might be assured not only of safety, but 
victory. 

Themistocles was astonished at the slrangeness 
and cruelty of the order; but the mtiltitude, who, 
in great and pressing difficulties, trust rather to 
absurd than rational methods, invoked the god with 
one voice, and leading the captives to the altar, in*- 

* This throne, or seat, whether of gold or silver, or both, was 
taken and carried to Athens, where it was consecrated in the 
temple of MineWa, with the golden sabre of Mardonius,- which 
was taken a,fterwards in the battle of Plataea. 

f A bright flame was always considered as a fortunate omen, 
whether it were a real one issuing from an altar, or a seeming one 
(what' we call shell-fire) from the head of a living person. Virgil 
mentions one of the latter sort, which appeared about the head o€ 
Jnlus and Florus, another that was seen about the head of SerVias 
TuUius.' A sneezing on the right hand, too, was deemed a lucky 
omen both by the Greeks and Latins. 

X In the same manner, Chios, Tenedos, and Lesbos, offered 
human sacrifices to Bacchus, sumamed Omodius. Btit this is the 
sole instance we know of among the Athenians. 
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ii§l^ UfMii their being oftiefod up^ ttl Ifae 'soolfa- 
Myer Mid directed. Thiis pardcol^r we bkve from 
PlMiiMb the Leftbiim, a tnan not lAivereed in letters 
amd phfloftopby. 

As to the iitiittber of the PeMiftn nhips^ the poet 
iBsehylus speaks of it) in his trsgedy eMitied PMsir, 
M s matter iife was well assured of: 

A thimsaiid ships (for well I knew the nnmbte) 
Tlie t'ersian flag obey'a ; two hnncired more 
And SeVeii, o*er8t>reiHd the Mas. 

The Atfaeoians had only one httadied and eighty 
galleys; each ctenrried eighteen men Ast firaght 
upon deck, four of whom WBfe iax!hers» tmd the vest 
heavy armedw 

If TheiSistodes Was tm^py in icbooi^ifl^ a pksce 
for action, he was no iess so in taking nttvantaq^fe of 
a prosier time for it; for he w6uld not ei^age the 
enemy tiH that time of day when a brisk mni Han- 
ally arises from Ae sea, which Occasions a high surf 
in the diannel. This was no incobveineKe to tke 
Grecian vessels, which were low built and well com- 
pacted ; but a very great otie to the F^ersian ships, 
which had iUgh stems and lofty decks, and were 
heavy ami unwieldy ; for it caosed them to veer in 
fiiach amattder, that their sides were exposed to Ae 
Greeka, who attacked them farioveiy* Daring the 
whole dispute, great attention was given to the mo- 
ti6its of Themistocles, as it Was b^ieved be 'knew 
best bow to proceed. Ariamenes^ the ^Persian ad- 
miral, a man of dlstingaished hdnefur^ and by £ir the 
hmvestof theimg's brothers, dh-e<:tedh1b inancetivtes 
diicdy against faim. His ship was vety taST, and 
from thence he threw darts and shot forth arrows as 
from the walls of a castle. But Aminias the Deioe- 
Im% and Sosicles the Pedian, who sailed in one 
bottom, bore down upon him with tbeir prow^ and 
both ships meetit^^ they were fastened tc^ether by 
means of their liraxen beaks; when Arianenes 
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bonrdiDg tlieir gatley, tliey, received him AMlli 
pikes^ attd pushed him into the sea. Airtemidia* 
kitew the body amongirt others that were fkoimg 
with the wreck, add carried it to.X^rKM. 

While the fight was thm raging, we are told m 
great light appeared, as from Bleusist and )o«d 
sounds and Toicee were heard tfarongh all the plaifa 
of Thriasia to the sea, as of a great nombOT of peo^ 
pie carrying the mystic symbols of Bacchus in pro^ 
cession.f A cloud, too, seemed to rise from among' 
the crowd that made this noise, and to ascend by 
degrees, till it fell upon the galleys. Otherphan^ 
toms also, and apparitions of armed men, they 
thought they saw; stretching ont thesr hands from 
:£igina before the Grecimi fleet These tfiiey con^ 
jeetured to be the JEae^ht^X to whofia, befo»' the 
battle, they had addressed their prayi^rs for siiccbar. 

The first man that took a ship was an Athenian 
named Lycomedes, captnin of a galley, who cttt 
down the ensigns from the enemy's ship, and conse- 
crated them to the laureUed Apollo. As the Per^ 

* Aiiemifiia, qoecu of Halkarflassiif , distingutshed h«n^ al^e 
all the rest of Uie Persiaa forces, her ^ips being the \mt tbut Sed ; 
which Xerxes observing, (»ied oat, that the. inea b^hnred Uke 
women, and the women with the coarage and intrepidity of men. 
The Athenians were so faicensed against her, that they cuflbf ^ a. 
reward of ten thonsand draehauui to any one tiiat slioaid take ber 
i\vf^ This princess most not be confounded with that Artemisia, 
who wms the wife of MausoJlas, king of Gang. 

f Berodotns sajS) these voices were heard, and this vision seen, 
< some days after the battle, while the Persian land forces werib 
TETaging the territories of Attica. DtMvs, an Athenian etilo, 
(-who hoped themby to procwie a mitig^tioti of Us Country's fate,) 
was the first that observed the tlung, and carried an account of it 
to Xerxes. 

X A vessel had been sent to Mf^^ to implore the Iu8istanc6 of 
.£cas and his descendants, ^cus was the son of Japiter, and had 
Wen king of iBd oa. He was so remarkable for his jnslidfe, that 
his prayers, whifst be Hved, are iaid to have ptoc«rad g«*«t ad- 
vantages to the Orecfks ; and, allor Ms death, it was belimd 
^at he if 9$ apfpohrted ^nt tff 'ihe tlM« iadg«8 an tba infenal 
regions. 
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cbiAd cotne up io.tbe straits but few at a;tii|ie; 
aod ofteuj put each other iu coofusion, the Greeks 
^ualliug tbemjin the Hue, fought them till the evea- 
ing, when they broke them entirely, 9.nd gaiue^d ithat 
aigdal and complete victory, than which (as Simo- 
ftide^ says) no other uaval achievement, either of 
the Greeks or barb^tiaus, ever was more glorious. 
This success was owing to the valour, jpdeed, pf all 
the confederates, but chiefly to the sagltcity and con- 
duct of Themistocles.'"' 

. After the battle, Xerxes, full of indignation ^tbjk 
disappointment, atternpt<$d to join Salatnis to the 
continent, by a mole so well secured, that his japd 
forces might pass over it into the jslaqd, and. that be 
might shut up the pass entirely against the Grefeks. 
At the same time, Themistocles, to.soujid Aristides, 
pretended it was his own opinion that they should 
sail to the Hellespont, and break down the bridge 
of ships : ** For so," says he, " we may take Asia, 
without stirring out of Europe." Aristidfesf did 
not. in the least relish his. proposal, but answered 
hind to this purpose: *' Till now we have had to do 
with an eiiemy immersed in luxury; but if we shut 
liim up in Greece, and drive him to neceissity, he 
who is master of such prodigious forces, will no 
longer sit under a golden canopy, and be a quiet 
spectator of the proceedings of the war, but, awaked 
hy danger, attempting every thing, and present every 
where, he will correct his past errors, and follow 
counsels better calculated for success. Instead, 
therefore, of breaking that bridge, we should, if pos- 
sible provide another, that he may retire the sooner 
out of Europe." " If that is the case,*' said The- 
mistocles, " we must all consider and contrive how 

* In this battle, which was one of the most menKHmblewQ find 
in history, the Grecians lost forty ships, and. the Persians two bun- 
dled^ beside a great many more that were taken. ^ 

+ According to Herodotus, it was not Aristides, but Eury- 

blades, who made this reply to Themistocles. 
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to. put' him upon the most speedy retreat out of 
Greece." 

This being resolved upon, he sent one of th^ 
king's eunuch's, whom he found among the prisoners^ 
Aroaces by name, to acquaint him, .** That the 
Greeks, since then- victory at sea, were determined 
to sail to the Hellespont, and destroy the bridge; 
but that Themistocles, in care for the king's safety, 
advised, him to hasten towards his own seas, and 
pass over hito Asia, while his friend endeavoured to 
find out pretences of delay, to prevent the confede^ 
rates from pursuing him." Xerxes, terrified at the 
news, retired with the greatest precipitation.* How 
prudent the management of Themistocles and Aris- 
tides wa^, Mardonius afforded a proof, when, with a 
small part of the king's forces, he put the Greeks 
in extreme danger of losing all, in the battle of 
Plataea: 

Herodotus tells us, that, among the cities, £gina 
bore away the palm ; but among the commanders, 
Thepustocles, in spite of envy, was universally al* 
lowed to have distinguished himself most. For, 
when ttiey came to the Isthmus, and every officer 
took a billet from the altar,t to inscribe upon it the 
names of those that had done the best service, every 
one put himself in the first place, and Themistocles 
in the second. The Lacedaemonians, having con- 

* Xerxes, Having left Mardonias in Greece with an armj of 
three hundred thoasand men, marched with the rest towards 
Thrace, in order to croas the Hellespont. > As no provisions hac} 
been prepared beforehand, his army underwent great hardships 
during the whole time of his. march, which lasted five-and-fortj 
days. .The king, finding they were not in a condition to pursue 
their route so expeditiously as he desired, advanced with a small 
retinue ; but, when he arrived at the Hellespont, he found his 
bridge of boats broken down by the violence of the storms, and 
was reduced to the necessity of crossing over in a fishing boat. 
From the Hellespont he continued his flight to Sardis. 

+ The altar of Neptune. This solemnity was designed to 
make them give their judgment impartially, as in the presence of 
the gods. ■ 
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dacted bioi td Sparta, adjudged Eorybiades the 
prize of valour, and Themistocies that of wisdom, 
honouring each with a crown of olive* They like- 
- wise presented the latter with the handsomest cha- 
riot in the city, and ordered three hundred of their 
youth to attend him to the borders. At the next 
Olympic games, too, we are told, that, as soon as 
TTiemistocles appeared in the ring, the trhampiotis 
were overlooked by the spectators, who kept their 
eyes upon him all the day, and pointed him out to 
strangers with the utmost admiration and applause. 
This mcense was extremely grateful to him ; and he 
acknowledged to his friends, that he then reaped 
the fruit of his labours fpf Greece. 

Indeed, he was naturally very ambttioos, if we 
jpaay form a conclusion from his memorable acts and 
sayings. 

For, when elected admiral by the Athenians, tie 
woolil not despatch any business^ whether public 
or private, singly, but put' off all affairs to the day 
he was to embark, that having a great deal to do, 
be might appear with the greater dignity and im- 
portance. 

One day, as he was looking upon the dead bodies 
cast up by the sea, and saw a number of chaitis of 
gold and bracelets upon them, he passed by them, 
and turning to his friend, said. Take these things fi»r 
paurselfljbr you are not Themistocies. 

To Antipbaites, who had formerly treated him with 
dfBdain, but in his glory made his court to hiai, he 
isaid. Young many we are both come to our senses at 
the same time, though a little too late. 

Be used to say, ''The Athenians paid him no 
honour or sincere respect; but when a storm aros^ 
iDT danger appeared, they sheltered tiiemselves under 
him, as und^r a plane tree, which, when the weather 
wars fair again, they would rob of its leaves and 
branches."' 

When one of Seriphus told him, " He was not so 
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mdch lioitounBd for his own aake^bot for hid coun- 
try'a" •* Tnie," anewcred Themistocles, " for neither 
should I have been gra&dy dietinguisfaed if I had 
bten of Seriphiis, nor you^ if yOu hftd b^en an 
AtfaeniaQi" 

Another offic<er, who tliought ho had done the 
state some service^ setting faim^olf up against The^ 
roistociesv and venturing to compare his own ex^ 
bloits with his^ he answered him with this fable> 
^* Tbere oflce happened a dispute between the^eo^ 
d^y Mid the day after the feast: Says th^ day afUt 
tkefeasti I am full of bustle tod trouble, whereas, 
with yo^, folks er^oy, at their ease, every thing ready 

r'otided. You say right, says the feast day, but if 
had not been before yon, you would not have been 
ht all. So, had it wot been far me, then, where 
would you have been now?^^* 

His son being master of his mother, and by her 
meau6 of him, he said, laughing, *^ this child is greater 
than any man in Greece; for the Athenians command 
the Greeks^ I command the Athenians, bis mother 
commands me, and be commands hfs mother.'^ 

As h^ loved to be particular in every thing, when 
he happened to i^ll a form, he ordered the crier to 
add , ilmt U had a good neighbour. 

Two cittwos couittttg his daughter, he preferred 
die wdithy m&a to (he rich one, and assigned this 
reasim. He had rather ^he should have a man wUhoui 
numey, than moMy mthout a man. Such was the 
poiDt^ mainly in which he often expressed hinh- 
self.t 



^ lliere is the genutne Attic salt in most of these retorts and ob« 
sel^titfons of liiemistocles. His wit seems to have been equal to 
iAs %ifi!ita!iy and polhteal capacity. 

f ptem has preserved BBoth^r of his saying, which defiervm 
mentioBing. WheB SisioBides offered to teach Themistocies iilie 
art of memoiy, he answered^ -JA / rather teach me the art of forged 
ting ; Jbr I often remember "what I would not^ and cannot forget 
iii^M9mmld. 
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After the greatest actions we have related, his 
next enterprise was to rebuild and fortify the city of 
Atbeps. — Theopompus tells us, he bribed the' Lace-; 
dsemonian Ephorij that they . might not oppose it ; 
but most historians say, he over-reached them. He 
was sent, it seems, on pretence. of an. embassy. to 
Sparta. The Spartans complained^ that the Athe-t 
nians were fortifying their city, apd the governor of 
^gina, who was come for that purpose, supported 
the accusation. But Themistocles absolutely denied 
it, and challenged them to send proper person^. to 
Athens to inspect the walls;, at once gaining tim^ 
for finishing them., and contriving to have hosta^s 
at Athens for his return. The event answered his 
expectation. For the Lacedaemonians, when, assured 
how the fact stood, dissembled their resentment, and 
let him go with impunity. 

After this, he built and fortified the Piraeus (hav- 
ing observed the conveniency of that harbour.^ . By 
which means he gave the city every maritime accom- 
modation, in this respect his politics were very difr 
ferent from those of the ancient, kings, of Athens. 
They, we are told, used their endeavours to draw 
tlje attention of their subjects from the business of 
navigation, that they might turn it entirely to the 
culture of the ground : and to this purpose they pub- 
lished the fable of the contention between Minerva 
and Neptune for the patronage of Attica, when the 
former by producing an olive tree before the judges, 

fained her cause. Themistocles did not bring the 
^iraeus into the city, as Aristophanes the cpmic 
poet would have it; but he joined the city by a line 
of communication to the Piraeus, and the land to the 
sea. This measure strengthened the people against 
the nobility, and made them bolder and more un- 
tractable, as power came with wealth into the hands 
of masters of ships, mariners, and pilots. Hence it 
was, that the oratory in Pnyx^ which was built to 
front the sea, was afterwards turned by the thirty 
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tyrarrts toward the land ;* for they believed a miari- 
time power inclinable to a democracy, whereas per- 
sons employed id agriculture would be less uneasy 
Utider an oligarchy. • ... j' 

Tbfemistocles had spmeihing still greater in view 
for strengthening the Athenians by sea. After the 
retresit of Xerxes, when the Grecian fleet was gone 
ititKy the harbour of Pagasae to winter, he acquainted 
the dtisens iti full assembly, ** That he had hit upoS 
a design" which might greatly contribute to thei'i* 
advantage, but it was not fit to be communic^tfed-t() 
their' whole body." The Athenians ordered him to 
communicate it to Aristides only,t and, if he ap- 
proved of it, to put it iri execution. Themistpcles 
then informed him, " That he had thoughts of bui»n- 
ing the confederate fleet at Pagasae." Upon which, 
Aristides went and declared to the people, *^That 
the enterprise which 71iemistocles proposed was 
indeed the most advantageous in the world,* but, at 
the same time, the most unjust.'^ The Athenians, 
therefore commanded him to lay aside all thoughts 
ofit.:j; 

At(Out this time the Lacedaemonians made a mo- 
tion in the assembly of the Amphictyon^, to exclude 
fronii thai council all those states that had not joined 
iq the confederacy against the king of Persia. But 

♦ The thirty tyrants Were established at Athens by Lysander, 
403 years before the Christian «Bra, and 77 years after the battle of 
Salamis. . : 

+ How glorious this testimony of the public regard to Aristides, 
from a people then so free, and withal so virtuous ! 

X It is hardly possible for the military and political genius of 
Themistocles to save him from contempt and detestation, when we 

arrive at this part of his conduct. A serious proposal to burn 

the 'confederate fleet ! That fleet, whose united eflbrts had 

saved Greece from destruction! — which had fought under his 
auspices with such irresistible valour ! — That sacred fleet, the minu* 
test part of which should have been religiously preserved, or if 
consumed, consumed only on the altars, and in the service of the 
gods! — How diabolical is that policy, which, in its way to power, 
tramplies on humanity, justice, and gratitude. 
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Themistocles was af^preheosive, that, if the Tbes^a* 
lians^ the Argives, and Thebans, were e^cp^Ued frpoj 
the council, the Laceda^moaiapa wpuld h^i^ ft great 
majority of voices, and coDsequ(ei)tly praciire what 
decrees they pleased. He spoke therefore, in de- 
feoce of those states, apd brpoght the (Jenuties off 
from that design, by representingi that IwntyHme 
cities only had their share of th^ buvdcsi of that war, 
and that the greatest, part of these were but of ^mall > 
consideration ; that coi^sequently it would \m both 
unreasonable and dangerous to exclude the rest ol 
Greece from the league, and leave the council to be 
dictated to by two or three great cities. By this he 
became very obnoxious to tl^ Lacedaemoni^s, who, 
for this reasoto, set up Cimon against him as a rival 
ia all affairs of state, and used all tfaar intereat. foi 
his advaucement. 

He disobliged the allies, also, by sailing round 
the islands, and extorting money from them ; as we 
may conclude from the answer which Herodotus 
tells us the Adrians gave him to a demand of that 
sort. He told them, '' He -brought two gods along 
with him, Perntasiim and Foree,'' They replied, 
*^ They had also two great gods on their i»ide» Po- 
verty and Despair, who forbad them to satisfy him." 
Timocreon, the Rhodiaa poet» writes with gmat bit- 
terness against Themistocles, and charges him with 
betraying him, though his friend and host, for mo- 
ney, while, for the like paltry consideration, he pro- 
cured the return of other exiles. So in these verses : 

PausaQius you^majprabe^^and jou ^ajatlppiis, 
And you i4eut7chidas : But sure the hero, 
Who l)ears the Athenian palm, is Ari^tides. 
What is the false^ the yaln, Themistocles ? 
The yerj light is nrudg'd him hj liatona^ 
Who for vile pelf petray'd Tivdocreon, 
His friend and host : no^ gave him to hehpld 
His dear Jalysus. For three talents more 
He sail'd and left him on a foreign coaftt. 
What fatal end avajuts the man ibajt hiV^p 
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ThutliailiiheSy that sat9 the TiUaiii ap, 
'to fill his* glittering stores ? While ostentation, 
With vain ait^, fain would boast the generous hand, 
And, at the Isthmus, spreads a public board 
For ciowds that oat^ 9aA cvrse him at the bao^^t* 

But Timocreoo gave a still looser reigo to his abuse 
of Theinistocles, after the condemnation and banuJi^ 
ment of that great man^ in a poem which begins 
thus: 

Muse, crovn'd with glory, bear this foithinl stmis. 
Far as the Grecian name exteiids«^^-*«-> 

Timocreon is said to have been banished by Tbexnisr 
tocles, for favouring the Persians. When, thero-^ 
fprc^ Themistocles vi^as accused of the same traitor^ 
ous inclinationsi he wrote against him as follows: 

Timocreon's honour to the Medes is sold, 
Bat yet not his alone : Another fox 
Finds the same fields to pre j in. 

As the Athenians^ through envy, readily gave ear 
to ealomnies against hini, he wm often forced to ror 
count ills own si^rvices, which rendered him stiU 
iiioreinimiq>ortaMe; and when they expressed thek 
d]«|dea8are, he said, Are you weary of receiving h^ 
nefitsqftenfrom the same hand? 

Another offence he gave the people, was, his 
building a temple to I>iana, under the name of ^n>- 
totmUy or Diana of the best counsel^ intimating that 
he hsiLd giveu the best counsel, not only to Athena^ 
faiit to all Greece. He built this temple near hi« 
own hofise, in the quarter of MelJta* where now the 
execntioners cast out the bodies of those that have 
fi^jjiffered death, ankd where they throw the halters 
Mkd clothes of aiich m ha^ve been strangled or other- 
wise put io death. There was, even in our times, a 
9t^tue of Themistocles in this temple of I>iaqa Aris- 
tohuls, from which it appear^- wat hi« aspect was 
as heroic as his soul. 
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At last, the Athenians, unable any longer to bear 
that high distinction in which he stood, bankH^d him 
by the Ostracism; and this was nothing more than 
they had done to others whose power was become a 
burden to them, and who had risen above the equa- 
lity which a com hion wealth requires ; for the Ostra- 
dsMj or ten years banishment, was not so much' in- 
fended to'^punish this or that great man, as to pacify 
and mitigate the fury of envy, who delights in the 
disgrace of superior characters, and loses a part of 
her rancour by their fall- 
In the time of his exile, while he took up his 
abode at Argos,* the affair of Pausanias gave great 
advantage to the enemies of Themistocles. Tfce 
person then accused him of treason, was Leobotes 
the son of Alcmaeon, of Agraule, and the Spartians 
joined in the impeachment. Pausanias at first con- 
cealed his plot from Themistocles, though he was 
his friend; but when he saw him an exile, and full 
of indignation against the Athenians, he ventured to 
communicate his designs to him, showing him the 
king of Persia's letters, and exciting him to ven*- 
geance against the Greeks, as an unjust and nn^ 
grateful pebple. Themistocles rejected the solicita- 
tions of Pausanias, and refused to have the least 



*^ The great Pausanias, who had beaten the Persians in the battle 
of Plataea, and who, on many occasions, had behaved with great 
generosity as well as moderation,' at last degenerated ; ind fell 
into a scandalous treaty with the Persians, in hopes, through their 
interest, to make himself sovereign H>f Greece, As soon as he liad 
conceived these strange notions, he fell into the manners. of tiie 
Persians, affected all their luxury, and derided the plain customs 
of his country, of which he had formerly been so fond. The Ephori 
waited some time for cleftr proof of his treacherous designs, and 
i|rhen they had obtained it, determined to impfrison him. Bvt'he 
fled into the temple of Minerva Chalcioicos, and they bedieged him 
tliere. They walled up all the gates, and his own mother laid the 
first stone* When they had almost starved him to death, they laid 
hands •n him, and by the time they had got him out of the' temple^ 
he expired. ^ 
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share in Ina desigiis ; but be gA\^ do mforoniatioa eS 
what had passed between them, nor let the secret 
transpire; whether he thought ha would desist of 
himself, or that he would be discovered sotne other 
w^y^ as he had embarked in an absurd and extrar* 
y^g^nt enterprise without any rational hopes of 
success* 

However, w:hen Pausanias was put to deaths 
there were foqnd letters and other writings relative 
to the business, which caused no small suspicion 
against Themistocles. The Lacedaemonians raised 
a clamour against him; and those of his fellQw citir 
zens that envied him insisted on the charge. He 
could not defend himself in per^^on, but he answered 
by letter the principal parts of the accusation. For, 
to obviate the calumnies of his enemies, he observed 
to the Athenians, . '^That he who was born to com* 
mandy and incapable of servitude, could never sell 
himself, and Greece along with him, to enemies and 
barbarians." The pepple^ however, listened to his 
accusers, and sent them with orders to bring him to 
his answer before the states of Greece. Of this h^ 
had timely notice, and passed over to the isle of 
Corcyra ; the inhabitants of which had great oblir 
gations to him ; for a diflereipce between them and 
the people of Corinth had been referred to his arbii- 
tration^ and he had decided it by awarding the Co- 
rinthians* to pay down twenty talents, and the isle of 
Leucas to be in common between the two parties, as 
a colony from both • From thence he fled to £!ipirus ; 
and, finding himself still pursued by the Athenians 
and Lacedeemonians, he tried a very hazardous and 



^ Tke scholiast upon Thocydides tells us, Tkemislocles served 
tiie peopie of jDorcyraia aa affair of greater iiQportamce. TKe 
states of Greece were inclined to make war upon that island for not 
joining in the league against Xerxes ; but Themistocles represented, 
that, if they were in that nitnner to punish all the cities that had 
not acceded to the leagve, their proeeedinga would bring greats 
calamities upon Greece, thaii it bad aoffered foon the barbarhtts. . 
VOL. I. Z 
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iimei^r^Hii' rmurce, in imploririg tW fir^otidS 6f 
Adfiiettts^ fthjg of the M6lossfaii9. Adnietiis^Bilit 
m^de a request to the Atheaiaii)^, ^hich^bfeidg;'^e-' 
^ted with ^cdrn by Th^mistocle^ in the tfetaeof his' 
ptospferity and infldenee in th^ state^ the' king iaf^r- 
ttfined a deep resenttneht against Kui, and tudde no 
secret of his intention to revenge himsielf, if ever'ffifCf 
Athenians should fall ittto his pow^r. Howei^r, 
tvhile be was thus dying from place tb pkieef, Ke wai^ 
toore afraid of the recent ^nvy of his coirirtrymeH, 
ihan of the consequences of an did quarrel with ffi^ 
king; and therefbre he went and put himself iii' Mi# 
hands; appearing before him ai^a su^pKant, m a ipitt^ 
iictlar and extraordinary rfmhiitnri* He Wcik tBS 
King's sbn, who was yfet k fctfild, in hiiS art*^, feMfl 
Isneeted da^wn bef6te llie household godi^. ^^ 
iff^hne^r of offering a p^kidn; tHe Mfilosdi^n^ ^dk 
iipon as the most ^ectujll, ahd the only one *Mf 
can' hardly be i-ejected . Some say the queen, ^HW 
tiabei wagi Phthia, siiggest^d this ihdfthod of i^ppii^ 
catiori to Theihistocles. OthefVjhat Adhietit*Rrttr- 
Bdftaiight hitn to act thfe part, that be might Wfvfed 
>acmd obligation to allege, itgaini^t giving him ^}p 16 
thoSe that might come to deni^lnd him. 
^ At that time £pic)^£ites, thii Ai^arttanikh, ibilfid 
ilieans to donvey the wife and fchildi^efa dfl'ifettf Ni- 
cies but of Athens, and idtit ttieiri %6 hihi ; foi^^hidi 
i0iman aftferwards condejutfeH hiita aiidpottiSte^o 
atath. Thii§ aecootit fsr giv^ft hf Sldiimbi^d^ • y^, 
i kttb»W flot how; fbi^ettihg what lie Kafd asfsfeMWf, c* 
ttHftking I'heftiifetocles fbi^et it, • he te*ls us BB feaHBd 
hH!>to thence tb 'Sicily, and ^i^AfaftdSd klH§ Ifidrti^ 
daughter in marriage, promising to bring the Greeks 
amder.his sul^'ectiou; and th^t^ upon Hierof'S Te- 
finsal, he paiRsed o?elr hito Asia/ But ^ts is ' ititt 

. f li/WMs tiotliiilg particalar fot a stfppUant to do fiDttiAge td tli^ 
iMnelioid ^M jof the i^ersim U> w&oiii be had a nl^tf^st ; bat ta db 
it ^Uh Ui^'ldiif^fi swill his bmimk^ku ^Mw»^^^ikc^Mimi^, 
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;pfQii»^. JFor Tbwp^ra§t«s, iff; hjsi t»?*^ <>f 
VPlQDarcby, relates, tbat, wbei). Hi^^^q fieul^JbAs r9,c&- 
J^rses %Qk the Olyinpic gitmes,^ s^ud aet i^p a sAipev*p 
p^ilipi^. ^hei:^, T^emj^tQcle^ bftraii^ued i^e QreQlMS^ 
to persuade %h^i» to pijill it; da\vn» 9.^^ 9ot to ^i^^^ 
Xh^ tyrai^M''^ h<^ses to r^. Tbuc);4i49^ ig^ritesi i^ 
he w^Qt by la^d t^ th^ Mg^^n s^f^, f^nd einj^nke4 
at l^ydna ; that none in the ship knew Iiim, till he 
ivas driven by storm to IVai^oa, wbich was at that 
time besieged by the Atheniaos ; that, through fear 
of being taken., he tbpn informed the master of the 
iship, and tbtp pilot, who he was ; and that partly by 
entreaties, partly by threatening he would declare tb 
the Athenians, however falsely, that they knew hira 
from the first, and were bribed to take him into thefr 
i^essel, he obliged them to weigli anchor and sail 
for Asia. • - 

The greatest part of his treasures was privately 
sent after him to Asia by his friends. Whaf was 
discovered and seized for the public use, Theopomr 
pus says, amounted to an hundred talents j The6- 
phrastus fourscorp i though he was not worth three 
talents before his employments in the governments* 

When he was landed fit Ouma, he understood 
that a number pf people, particularly Ergoiieles and 
Pyttiodorus, were witching to take him. I}e was, 
indeed* a rich booty to those that were dettermiiied 
to get money by any means whatever; for the king 
of Persia had offered by proclamation two hundred 
talents for apprehending him-f He, therefore^ re- 

* This is totaUj inconfiisteiit witli that splen^bur in n^ichy M- 
cording to i^la^a^'s own account, he lived, ibefiiie be haJL anj 

. pnbli^.app<^tif ejjits. 

f The resentment of Xerxes is not at all to be von^^rf^d at, 
sim:e Themistocles bad hot only beaten hibi in the biittle pf Sali^niB, 
bnt, what was more disgraceftii sti^l, had made }iim a dupe io Ihs 
designing persuasions and representations. In the loss of victory, 
)pe ^4fW96,^9f(^Uoq, ft^ he yr^s not himself t&e imme4i<>^^ q^nse 
^ itj fcpt % Wff W^<W8 re.timi to Ai^ia, ^li apger oquld only p^l 

' tipon himself ana 'jri^^oelfBk 
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titled to JEgsb; a Httle town of the ^olians,* where be 
was known to nobody but Nicogenes, his host, who 
was a man of great wealth, and had some interest at 
the Persian court. In his house he was . concealed 
a few days;' and, one evening after supper, when 
1!he sacritice was offered, Olbi us, tutor to Nicogenes's 
children, cried out, as in a rapture of inspiration, 

Comise^ O Night, and victory are thine* 

After this, Themistocles went to bed, and dreamed 
be saw a dragon coiled round his body, and creeping 
up to his neck ; which, as soon as it had touched hi^ 
face, was turned into an eagle, and covering him 
T^eitb its wings, took him up and carried him to a dis- 
tant place, where a golden sceptre appeared to hini, 
upon which he rested securely, and was delivered 
from all his fear and trouble. 

In consequence of this warning, he was sent away 
by Nicogenes, who contrived this method for it. 
The barbarians in general, especially tlie Persians, 
are jealous of the women even to madness ; not only 
of their wives, but their slaves and concubines ; for, 
beside the care they take that they shall be seen by 
none but their own family, they keep them like pri- 
soners in their houses ; and when they take a jbur- 
uey, they are put in a carriage close covered on all 
i^es« In such a carriage as this Themistocles was 
coiiveyed, the attendants being instructed to tell 
those they met, if they happened to be questioned, 
that they were carrying a Grecian lady from Ionia 
to a nobleman at court. 

Thucydides and Charon of Lampsacus relate 
that Xerxes was then dead, and that it was to his 
son* Artaxerxes that Themistocles addressed him- 
self. But Ephorus, Dinon, (jlitarchus, Heraclides, 

', , ♦ Themistocles, therefore, arrived at the Persian court in the 
first year of the 79th Olympiad, 4(J2 years before the birth of Clirist ; 
for that was the fisst year of Artaxerxes's reign. 
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and several others, write that Xerxes himself was 
then npou the throne. The opinion of Tbiicydtdi:e8 
seems mo^t agreeable to ^jbronology, thoiig;h (hat is 
not perfectly well settled* ; Themistocles, now rea%" 
fcur the dangerous experiment, applied fir^t to Arta- 
banus,* a military officer, land told him, '* He wias a 
Greek, who degired to have audience of the king 
about: matters of great importance, which the king 
himself had much at heart" Artabanus answered, 
**Tbe laws of men are different; some esteem one 
thing honourable, and some another; but it becomeis 
all men to honour and observe the customs of thek 
.own country. With you, the thing most admired is 
jsaid to be liberty and equality. We have many ex- 
cellent laws; and we regard it as one of the most 
indispensable, to honour the king, and to adore him 
as the image of that deity who px:es«erves and sup- 
ports the universe^ If, therefore, you are willing to 
confornj to our customs, and to prostrate yourself 
before the king, you may be permitted to see him 
^and speak to him. But if you cannot bring yourself 
to this, you must acquaint him with your businesshj 
a third person. It would be an infringement of the 
custom of his, country, for the king to admit any one 
to audience that does not worship him." To this 
Themistocles replied, . ** My busmess, ArtabanU^* 
is to add to the king's honour and power ; therefore 
I will comply with your customs, since the god that 
has exalted the Persians will have it so; and by my 
. means the number of the king's worshippers shall be 
. increased. So let this be no hinderance to my com- 
munipatiog to the king what I have to say;" " But^ 
who,^ said Artl^banus, *' shall we say you are? for 
by your diaQourse you appear to be no ordinary 
person." Themistocles answered, " Nobody miift 
'know that before the .king himself." So Phanias 



* Son of that Artabanus, captain of the guards, who slew Xerx^s^ 
^ and' persuaded Aliaxerxes to cat off his elder brother Darius.;, ^ , 
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%jrft€f8; land Erfeitostlrenes, fn 1im HfG^lise bh ridti^S, 
adds, ftat Thfettiistofcles >as 'bftfttgrrt ax^qpTakteft 
'ijrith Artabkoas, and recortimended to himliy aft 
iSrejtriah womati, vrho belonged to that 'officer. 

Whi^n he trais ititt-oduced to the kibg, «nd, "dhey 
lifs prbstration, stood silent, the king commanded 
hhb iriterpffetefT to ask him "who he was, 'The inter- 
preter accordingly put the qilestidu, arid he ati- 
*wered, "The man that is now come to address 
liiiiisielf to yoti, O king, is ThemiStodes the Athe- 
liian; an fttile persecuted by the Ore'efcrs. Hife 
^Persians have suffered much by me', but It ha& beeti 
Inore than compensated by mv 'presenting ydtfr 
"being^pUrstn&d; when after 1 ha^ delivetett GV^ce, 
Vin<J saTtedmy own country, I had it in my|)Owerto 
*db you alsb a service. My sentiments are stiitable 
ib my pfesebt misffortunfes, and I come prepared 
Ifeither to recteive yoiir favour, if you afe reconcilefl 
'to me, or, if yon detain any reseiitmerit, 'to disarm 
Hi by 'ray ^ Submission. Reject not the tesiimoti'y my 
'enemies have given to thfe services t^haVfe 'done'thfe 
H^ersians^ and makfe tiste df the opportunity my tals- 
'fbi-tuhes afford yoU, rather to shoW your generosity 
4Ihan tb satisfy your revenge. If y'oti ^ve me, you 
^«ate yt)ur suppnant ; if you destroy me, /you destroy 
•the ene^y of Greece.*** In hopes of iftifltiencing'the 
'Icing by an argriment drawn from religion, Themis- 
tocles added to this speech an laccbddt ot the visicto 
lie had in Nitfogenes^s house, and an ofacle of 
^Jupiter of Dodona, which ordered him to go to Me 
rVho bore the savie name with the g6d; fl'bra which 
^he concluded lie was sent to him, Sinde bofli were 
;cal l(?*d, and really were, great kings. 

The kibg gfaye him no answer, though he admifed 
^his courage and magnanimity ; but, with his friends, 



* How extremely abject and contemptible is this petition, 
^wherein the suppliant founds everj argument in his favour i^pon 
his vkes. 
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event imaginable. We are also told, that bie pmy^ed 

^]4fm^fM^i* tbBjL hi^ i^emmwf^ht eiver he.®t> in- 

^f(PI(u9tedi»^ lii^ driye.froua ^mpng^t th^m tbioir ablest 

j»en;; ithfi^ikn fi^ved s^criew tP tbargads ; and jrt> 

,ij^edMtely..pft?r «ia4<? p^ .great enjt$rtaimw«it i nay* 

<tb»tfei^(fli^t^ ftOi^ted ^itb joy, that wh€ai:|ie,cetii»d 

-ti) w^$,ip^b0>roidst.of his. sleep, be? c^Ued Out tlvie^ 

•]EiQl^, / ^va Themistiisffks. the Athenian, ; 

. lA^ !W>o^u«|S it wa^.day, he .called iQ^\^ \w 

ijftaewf^^i iftnd,.oi-(k?ed; TbomiMoqles ,to be bwvgttt 

ihe£D|^)hia)»( ilTbeiejcile p^pecjted qo favour, wbw ,bp 

-fa»ftd.;itl«*. thfj guardsij at tbe first bearing, afihi^ 

^fifSM^ itwated hirp ^ith. vanCQur,;and loa^ded bifi 

with reproaches. Nay, when the king had tikm 

jfcw^/^iit,;:wdia*r^f;f)iwtftil mW^Qe j^psu,ed,.RQxafies, 

rOtoitOf.jbis ^wr^, a^ .Tbeani^tooie^ poised bim, 

lirW^^edbiJja witb a«^h, AkJ ihw .mhtle sevpmt 

qfii^k^imf^ ih fmg's gooi g/mU*s h^ prms^MJth^e 

\bitM^\ Bm^ypt, wfb0n :ha h^-d .prostiiated »bina«felf 

.tm^^ ^Q tba .pr^^^ence, tb^ kiog rt:ted hfta, ai^ 

,«fi^i^ Ao .hi«i. gn^aJQijusJy, telling Wni, "Ife oyv^ 

1^61 two b^uadibd talents; for,, as Jhe bad dqliver^d 

.hiiD^f jup, it .ifi^ftp but j^st th^t be ^hqiildi receive tf* 

^rJQSjfftnd. pfferod ^to any ope that shftwW bring biw--' 

M^ promi^^d ibim j»ucb |P(M)ce, as^^rfed hini of bi^ 

-I«Qteietioii,.fin!d ordered bto) to deeiare freely wbM- 

awer he bad tjQ ,prOipose jCOMoerqieg Gieece. The- 

-iqi»tQcles,repUedj v'*That %. msinjs^i^iscourse warlike 

a i piece. of tapestry, t which, :wbei>^preSid open, d^- 

^.plmy* its- figures ; ibut when .it »is J[?14ed up, they are 

-hidden a«d\lQ9t; xh?r(?fofw .h^ h^ed time." The 

Jking,» delighted iw^ithtbecoinnarison^ bade him take 

>i*hat time be pleased.; ^nd jbe de^ifed a year: in 

wJiicb space be learned the ;Persian. language,. so as 

'^' Tlte^od of'dlurkjiess, tlie supposed aut hpr. of ^a§iies and calft- 
mhies, .was jcalled ^dhriman or Aikmanius, 

^f Jn tl»8 ihe u-tfally.coafbKiaffd.to ,^fae. fifu mil ve . maimer of 
speaking in «s« among the eastern nations* 
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to be Me to converse with the kii^ n^Mioot m 
interpreter. 

Such as did not belong to the courts believed that 
he entertained their prince on the subject of the 
Crrecian affairs; but as there were then many changes 
in the ministry, he incurred the envy of the nihility, 
who suspected that he had presumed to speak too 
freely of them to the king. The honours that were 
paid him were far superior to tiiose that oflier 
strangers had experienced ; the king took him with 
him a hunting, conversed familiarly with him in his 
palace^ and introduced him to the queen- mother, who 
honoured him with her confidence. He likewfee 
gave orders for bis being instructed in the lemrnoig 
iofth^JIfa^i. 

Demaratus, the Lacedaemonian, who was then at 
court, being ordered to ask a favour, desired that he 
might be carried through Sardis in royal state,* with 
a diadem upon his head. But Mithropaustes, the 
king's cousin-german, took hint by the hand, ^nd 
said, Demaraiusj this diadem does not curry bruins 
along with it to caver; nor would y<m be Jupiter, 
though you should take hold of his thundm*. The 
king was highly displeased at Deniaratus for making 
this request, and seemed determined never to forgive 
•him ; yef, at the desire of Themistocles, he was per- 
suaded to be reconciled to him. And in the follow- 
ing reigns, when 4he affairs of Persia and Greece 
were more closely connected, ad oft as the kings re- 
quested a favour of any Grecian captain, they are 
said to have promised him,4n express terms. That he 
should be^ a greater man at their court than Thends- 
tocles had been. Nay, we are told, that Themis- 
tocles bimsielf, in the midst of his greatness, and the 
extraordinary respect that was paid him, seeing his 

* This was the highest mark of honour which the Persiam Idngs 
could give. Ahasuerus, the same with Xerxes, the father of this 
Artaxerxes, had not long before ordained that Mordecai should be 
honoured in that manner. * 
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tkMe mMtble^wtly oprend, tuniad to' ^is cibiyi^, 
tind fi^id, CAildreny we shouidAave beMum^onephai 
4i nc4 beem/or.owr und^mg.' Mont authors agrect^ 
tteit he had thnee cities giw$k hiiiij for bretu}; wioc^ 
:and meat* Aiagfiesia, rLampBacu«, ahd Myim** 
N^atitbes of CyaiciiSv dod Plidoitei .addtwo moreb 
•Pereote and F^aBSC^sis, for.;hia cbambtf and hi^ 
wardrobe. 

HofEoe bmioess relative to GiieeQe having brpa^ 
biny lo tbasea^coast, a Petska ;natii^ JBpixyiea, 
governor of Upper Phrygia, who:had a design upoit 
bifritife, and liad loag prepafred oerteiu Pi£Nl4i*Q6 to 
kill bid] 9 whea he should iddgis :in a Jcityi called 
Leoatocephalas, or Imh^^ M^^ now detefinioed 
'to put it in exeotrtioD. But, as he lay ak«piqg one 
day at ti6<m, th^ inotiier of the godis ia aaid to have 
«p|kiMred to him 'in.a dreann and thua to have td* 
dii988ed'hiii] : '^ Beware^ Th^mistoclea, of the Lion's 
i£ead^ last the Lien crush ybu» For tbi$ warning I 
require of you Mdesiplolema for my servant." Thi^ 
mistocleaawoke io greatrdisorden and wbeti be had 
devoutly returned thanks to the goddess, left the 
high road, and tobk another way, to avoid the'phiee 
of danger. At night he took up his lodging beyond 
it; but as one of the horses that, bad carried his 
tent had fallen into a river, atid his servants were 
bnsied id spreading the wet hangings to dry, tlie 

* The country aJ)oqt Magnesia w;as .so fertile, thai it brought 
Themistocles a rerenue of fifty talents ; Larapsacus Ijad in its 
neighbourhood the noblest vineyards of the east; and Myus Or 
Myon abounded in provisions, particularly in fish. It was usual 
wkh the eastern monarchs, insteiad ai penfekkN^s to their Cayountes, 

.to asfliign them cities and proviooes. £vea such provinces as the 
kings retained the revenue of Were nnd^r particular assignments ; 
oue province fiiFfiishing so much for 'wine^ another for victuals, a 
thkd for the privy purse, and « fourth for the wardrobe. One ef 
the queens had all £gypt for her clothing; aitd Flato tells us 
{i Alcibiad.) that many of the provinces were appropriated for the 
queen^s wardrobe ; one for her girdle, another for her head-dr«ss, 

I and so of tha^rest; and each proviDce^bore the namo qI that part 
of the dress it was to furnish. ^ . * . 
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<M6 punAMa'^ awmu. 

PMiliMs, who mne BdwBSM^ ivHli tbttr swttrdf 
^trawD, Mw tbese haD^ings lodiHiheiLy by mdour 
light, and taking them .for thereat of Tbemistoeleiw 
expected tO'find him rwpomg himself within. They 
approacbed, tberefoffe, and lifted .up the It^ogiogs; 
but Ihe wmmifits «bat had the cve^if <heiii, fi^ upau 
4beib and ^ook* them. The idaager Ahua avoided, 
Themistocles admiring the goodness of the ^ddeas 
4lMrt aippMred t0' bim^ built a teiaple k Magnesia, 
twdkh he dedioated'to Cybele DimAfmem aad ap- 
'poiiited his daughter Mnenptolema priestesa of it. 

W4ieai he nvaaconieteiSardiStheiditreetadiKiteelf 
(With >l<3fiolcing upon tbe omaneDts iof the ftetiipfes; 
iand among tbe'greataiumh0r.o€o4feiriDgs^ betfonod 
iti ti»e ' tettple' of 6ybek a .(figaae . of ibmaa^ itwo 
<!tibitB ^bigh, eaHed iB^ropham^ icr ^lle jMter lA^^mr, 
'irtiieb he hi«ascll^ when;savireyor.o£ 4he<aq*edii#tS'at 
AihetiS'.had oaased to be made and dedicated. out of 
the fifies'of such as had stoletDthe! water ordiveited 
-the stream^ Wlietherfit was that be was.aiOY^ at 
^seeing this statue in b, atrange oemkry, or that he 
was desirous to show the Athenfana.bow raoeb he 
wasiboDOured,^ and what power he had ^loYer the 
tktng^S' dominions, he addressed himself to the go- 
vernor of Lydia, and begged lea\ie to send back the 
«rtalue to Athens. • The barbarian immediately took 
4re, «nd said he would' eertainly iicquaint the king 
what sort of a request he had. made him. Themis- 
tocles, alarmed at this menace, applied to the go- 
yeraor's womep, and, by money, prevailed upon them 

'* It i9 itol; kopprobAMe ihat this ptooe^ed Iron a priaciple of 
-vanity. Tiie love of Hdrairation was the ruling passion of The- 

' mistocles, and discovers itself aniformly through his whole conduct. 

'There might, however, be another reason which- Plutarch Jxasaot 

' mentioned. Themistocles was an exo^lenti manager in polidcal 
religion. — 'He had ' lately been • eminently distinguished by the 

'fiiYour of Cybele. He^nds an Aithenian >^tat«e in her temple. — 
The goddess consents that he should sennit to Athens: and the 
Athenians, out of respe^ to the gqddoss, must of «oarse coase to 
persecute her faTonrite Themistocles. 
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Ire f ^N^ hitti. Aftet «M», he behaved «rtUi m^e 
^MiS^rtt^, seri^lA^ iidiir %AQQh ke had to ^fimr froth 
^b& ttfvy ctf ftee P6l*^Hi». tieM;^, he id^ ii<it ftrairgl 
-al^i^ut A'^ift, as TheorpoiM|>«is 'Mye, (btrt todk «p Ini» 
^%bd^ at Mag^(»is; ^Mbere, loadiid'^iih vatonbte pre- 
^t^rits, tod equa% 'honored ^ith 4he fP^nsiitii noldM; 
he long lived in gi^eat seeoi^tjr ;^for ti»e<kang, who 
^ai9 €<ng^sed in th« afl^irs olT ^tbe apper pMmnces, 
<gave bi^t tittle otteiitfon to 4he eooeisms of GtiMc^^ 
fiut iiVheti '£^pt revested, -ftnd nM soppurted In 
^tha% ye^blt by 1^ Atheai^iis, when ^tbe Gfedmn 
4l^€>t §aiHed »s ftm* a^'Clyfft^is ^a^fGiMoia, «tidi^)iiaoh 
TOrdetrtutDolvairt mastorof tbj^ detts,>tben tberkii^iof 
'P^sia dppHe^t ^biios^f t<> ^p|N^8e>th6 iQreek^^ ttndto 
'^i^^^l^t %be g^Wth of liheir ^wer. He ^ut ihis 
^fdi^e^)^ iti tnotiod. MM f^d« 4»« gein^rds/ m4 di«- 
<pKt6hed 'imedfieiigei*li ^to ^HifeitttfitocleBf^ sit Afdgd^sfm^ 
to'doWixland him^to^p€*!r6ti» jbwipro^iSsefi, atidiexeM 
'hkirsiJf^^iiidt ^Greece. Difl jfae notcibey itbe«Ui»- 
'W^ ^tbcfn ?--N€^--»Bfeitfc^* • t*6B6nttne«t against • tfee 
'A^^hefMHhd,'»6r the >b(>tito^ns and autfaovity' ki ^k^ 
he <he^tv ^ttumhed, ccvAH pfei^all «i^on4iitn ^to taJce 
^be direetfoii of the'ejirpeditiim. iF^Mslbly fae>migtlt 
doubt Uhee^^^ttt ^ Ike molr, '-m ^6mece (fad ^t^M 
~ ir^veral great ^enerftis ; and'Oim <m 4n ^^KiMkuittr *was 

aiU;t*egard for hie own aobievenicaitsy and the tropbiea 
^He hfeid gained, »M4fa^»glory^be 'vvas unwiH(iDg»to 
^tamiiifa, def^rndrned him (as the begt iiiy^thod ^be 

cdiiW take) to put^^tfih-'aneHd to'bis ^ife as beoame 
"his *digmty/* H»vMig, "therefoiie^ saoiificed to >ti9ie 
'gofd^, ussc^fdM^d bt6'fi4eiiHli«,<iiiiditilken^i»kMsitl!^a^, 

he drank bull's bloodjf as is generally reported; or^ 

* Thucydid^s, who was cotemporary with Themistocle^, onijr 
s«^s, He 4ied of a disiemper ; but some report that he poisoned 
hims^l^y seeing it impossible to. accomplish what hk had promised'Ae 
Mig, xHucy©. de BelL Pelopon. 11 i. 

T "Vt^hilst they were sacrificing the bull, he-^urasc^d the biood io 
be receired in a cap, and drank it whilst it was warm, whith^c- 
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as i^ooie relttte it, he todk a q^ick poison; and ended 
his days. at Mf^esia,' having lived sixty-five years* 
.most of which he bad spent id civil or military em- 
/ployioepts. When the kiiig wa^ acquainted with 
the cause and manner of his death, he admired 
.himimore than ever, and coatinu^d his favour and 
bounty to bis friends and relations.^ ^ 
, Themistocles had by Arehippe, the daughter of 
Lysander of Alopece, ^ve sons, Neocles, Diodes, 
Arcbeptolis, Polyeuetes, and Cleopbantus. The 
three . last survived him^ Plato takes notice of 
'CleophantMS as an excellent horseiKian, but a man 
of nO. merit in other respects. Neocles, his eldest 
son^ died when a child, by the bite of a horse; and 
J)io0l6s was adopted by hi^ gmnd£|ther Lysander. 
-He had several daughters, iiA^iely, Mnesiptplefna, 
by a second wife, who was married to Archeptolis, 
her half brotter; Italia, whose husband was Pan- 
-thidjes of Chios; S^baris, married to INicomedes the 
Athenian; and Nichomache, at Magnesia, to Phra- 
sicJeSf the nephew of Themistocles, who afler her 
father's death, took a voyage for that purpose, re- 
ceived her at the hands of her brothers^ and brought 
up her sister Asia, the youngest of the children. 

The Magnesiistns erected a very handsome monu- 
mait to him, which still remains in the market-place. 
No credit is to be given to Andocides, who writes to 
his friends, that the Athenians stole bis ashes out of 
the tomb, and scattered them in the air; for it is an 
artifice of bis to exasperate the nobility against the 
people. Phylarchus, too, more like a writer of tra- 
gedy than an historian, availing himself of what 

cording to FliDj) is mortal, because it coagulates or tbickens in an 
.instant. 

* There is, in our opinion, more true heroism in the death of 

..Themistocles than in the death of Cato. It is something entha- 

siasticallj great when a man determinies not io survive his liberty ; 

but it is something still greater, vrhen he reifuseJi to suhrire his 

honour. . . 
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THEMlSTOCLfiS. 349 

may be called a piece of machinery, introduces 
Neocles and Demopolis as the sons of Themis* 
tocles» to make his story more interesting and pa- 
thetic. But a very moderate degree of sagacity may 
discoT^ it to be a fiction. Yet Diodorus the 
geographer writes in his treatise of sepulchres, but 
rather oy conjecture than certain knowledge, that, 
near the harbour of Piraeus, from the promontory of 
Alcimus,* the land makes an elbow, and when you 
have doubled it inwards, by the still water there is 
a vast foundation, upon, which stand s^ the tomb of 
ThemistocIes,t in the form of an altar. With him 
Plato, the comic writer, is supposed to agree in the 
following lines : , 

Oft as tbe merchant speeds the passing sail, 
Thy tomb, Themistocles, he stops to hail : 
When hostile ships in martial combat meet, . 
Thy shade attending hovers o'er the Aeet. 

Various hdnours and privileges were granted by 
the Magnesians to the descendants of Themistode^, 
which continued down to our times ; for thi&y were 
enioyed by one of his name, an Athenian, ^th whom 
I had a particular acquaintance and friendship in 
the bouse of Ammonius the philosopher. 

♦ Mearsius rightly corrects it AUmus. We find no place ib 
Attica called Aktnms^ but a borough named Alimns there wM, <« 
the east of tkePhreos. 

f. Thncydides says, that the bones of Themistocles, by his own 
command, were privately carried back into Attica, and buried 
there. But Pausanias agrees with Theodorus, that the Atheniansf, 
repenting of their ill usage of this great man, honoured him with « 
tomb in the Piraeus. 

It does not appear, indeed, that Themistocles, when banished, 
bad any design either to revenge himself on Athens, or to take 
refuge in the court of the king of Persia. The Greeks themselves 
forced him upon this, or rather the Lacedaemonians ; for as by their 
intrigues his countrymen were induced to banish him, so. by thetr 
importunities after he was banished, he was not suffered to enjoy 
any refuge in quiet. 
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9M PLyXAKCWS' LIiKES. 



CAMILLUS. 

Among the many remarkable things related of Fu- 
riiis CamiUus, the most extraordinary seenvs to be 
this, that though he was oftea in the highest com- 
mands, and performed the greatest action, thougjk 
he was five times chosen dictator, though he tri- 
umphed four times, aiid was styled the second fqundet 
of HoTMf^ei he was never onc^ consul. Perhap$ 
,we may discover the reason in the stiite of the couv 
mon wealth at that thne: the people then at variajjce 
with the senate,* refused to elect cotisuls, and, in- 
stead of tjfeem pttt the goveriime«^t into th^ hands of 
military triimnes. Thoogb these (Minted, indeed, with 
consular power and aitthorfty, yet theit adtninistra- 
tion was less grievous to the people, because they 
were more ia joumber. Ti^ l>ave the directlo9 of 
jbl&^u^ ^Urwtod to six perwn^ instead of twoi wu 
'Mwe «aM and satiiifacti^n to a people tJhat could w(t 
ih^ftQb^ dictated ^ by the n<^lity. Oamillui;, 
jthea distioguished by his achiev^ineDts and fit tUe 
Iieight of glory^ did n^t cbpofie to be consul agpainat 
the inclinations of the people, though the comitia^ or 
.,assemhlieain which they might have elected consuls, 
iwere wverai tiioee held in that period.. Ip ^P Jpis 
other commissions, which were many aMl vftiiouft, 
lie so conducted himself, that if he was ttuftrosted 
with tl>e sole power, he shared it with otbfers, and if 
jhe bad a colleague, the glory w^s his P^Q» The 

* Til* •Id ^nanel abovt the distribntion of 1^4« wm jp^viTed, 
Ike profile UMiistuig'Utat ewerj citisea should have «b equiJL tlnm. 
The 8eiHit« «et freqnentl j. to discoacext the jf^opov^ ; At last 
Apputs Clf»adius «i«v«d, tbat soae of the coUege of the tribniMis 
• tA the people ^htNtWl)6 gauiedf as the on)^ realty against the 
Afrwauj 0f that body : which was aqcordiofily. F«9t iix i^^s^Hm* 
The commons, thas disappointed, chose military .tiilb^u*^ to<toai^ 
of consuls, and sometimes had tjiem ittl plebei«|is. Liv. 1. iv. c. 48. 
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a«lb(Nrity*MdiEi«d to*be shared by feaiste of.hfai gMBU 
iBodesty in cominand, which g&ve ik> occasba tD 
^nvy; and the glory wm secured to him by hw 
genius and capacity, in which be was uoivesiaUy 
allowed to have wa eqaal. 

The family of the Fii?ii* was not very illustrioQi 
before his time r be w^ the first that raised it to dn-^ 
tinction, when h^ sevved under Postbamitt»Tabertu» 
in the great battle with the Equi and Yolsei* . Im 
that action^ spurring his horse before the rauks^ bei 
received a wound iii the thigh, wben, instead of re^ 
tiring, he plucked the jarelin out of the wound, eiH 
^aged witb the bravest of the eb^ny, and pttt them 
to flight.f For this, am6ng other honoiirs, he was 
appointed censor, an office at that time of great dig- 
uiity4 There is upon record a very landable act of 
bis, that took place during his office. As the wara 
h^d made many M^idows, he obliged such of the meq 
as lived single, partly by persuasion, atid partly by 
threatening ibem with fines, to marry those widowsi 

^ FnHus Was the family name. CamUkts (as has'be^n alr^^ 
4ylserv^) M%s m. appellation of cMldreft of quality ^lio iNitBi^ 
nistered in the temple of some god. Our Camilliid waa th* firll 
who retained it as a sarname. 

i This was in tlie year of Rome ^24, when Camillus might be 
kbotit f6ntleett 6v fifteen years of ag€) (for in the year of Rome SM 
lie^ftsn^^ foar^dM^), thdngk ^h Rotn^ yonth did not ilie U 
jbear arms i^oner th^6 aeventeeo^ And Ihongh jPltttarch says' Ihat 

Sis gallant behaTiour at that time procured him the censorship^ yet 
tat was an office which the Romans nfever confeired upon a young 
person ; and, in fact, Camillus was not censor till the year of 
Romb 55f. 

% The authoflly of the te*sort, in the ¥hiDd of IJrt repulMJt, wtll 
Very ekt6nsi%. They hid A. power td ^kfjei senators the house, i^ 
degrade thie khfj^hts, atid to disable the c6mfnons ftoita gitfng their 
Hinted in fhe as^mblie^ ttf 'th)s (>^))}«>. ^t the ^p«h>t^ ttH>k Ihi^ 
&ftde upon thetikli^l^K ; aM, ^^ HhAf ^ Ib^m abused it, it J»st 
Its hondui", and koii^HiiA^s the 1r^ ^m #a9 laid a^id«. As to 
H^)Sat Plutarch say^, thiat Camillus, w^eto teHtot^ bbliged many bf 
the bachelors to miriy the widows 6rth^e Nf^hb ha« fkllfeli fn the 
-w^rs, that W4s in pursnatfce tH We '^-the p6Wer» 6f his tofflee. 
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Anotheir.aet of hk; wiiich. iadeed wte nbMlutdiy ne- 
cessary, ivas, thecansing^orphaDS, who before were 
exMrnfAi from taxeS) to coatHbttte to tbe suppli^ ; 
foc.tfauesa.Mrere very large by reason of Ibe coiuiiiual 
Mars. What was then inodt urgent was the ai^e of 
Veu» whose iohabitaots some call Veaetaoi. This 
city was the barrier of Tuscany, and, in the quantity 
of her arms and number of her military, not inferior 
to Rome. Proud of h,er wealth, her elegance, and 
luxury, she had maintained with the Rogaaus oiany 
long and gallant disputes for glory and for power. 
But humbled by many signal defeats, the Veientes 
had then bid adieu to that ambition ; they satisfied 
themselves wilh building strong and high walls, and 
fiUbg the city with provisions^ sirms, and all kinds 
of warlike stores ; and so they waited for the enemy 
without feat. The siege was . long, but no less la- 
borious and. troublesome to the besiegers than to 
tAtm. . For the Romans had long be^ acpu^toined 
tosummer campaigns only, and to winter at home; 
and then for the first time their officers ordered them 
%Q cp9$truct forts, to raise strong works about th^ir 
oaffiip^ and to pass the winter as well, as summer in 
the enemy's country. 

. The seventh year of tbe war was now almost 
passed, when the generals began to be blamed ; and 
as it was thought they showed not sufficient Y%oiur 
in the siege,"*^ they were superseded, and others put 
in their room; among whom wasCamillus, then ap- 

♦ Of the six military tribunes of that year, only two, L. Vii^- 
nii^i and Manins Sergios, carried on the siege of Veil. Sergius 
commanded the attack, and Virginius covered the siege. While the 
maj WM thus divided, the Faiisci and Capenates Celfupon Sergins, 
aiad} at the same time, the besieged sallying out, attadk^ed him op 
tb« odier side. The Romans under his command, thinking they 
h^d all the forces of Hetrana to deal with, began tp lose courage, 
apd retire. Virginius could have saved his colleague's troops, but 
as Sergius was too proud to send to him for succour, he resolved 
not to give him any. T|ie enemy, therefore, made a dreadful 
slaughter of the Romans, in their lines, liv. lib. v. c. 8. 
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pdfaited trihme*t^%eoofi4%ivile.^ He wM^not^ hon- 
ever, atpneseat conoerned in the siege, for.U' feU to 
Ms lot to bead tibe expedition against ftie FaliMl alld: 
Capenatee, who» while theRoraafis were otheritiite, 
employ, eomnatted great depredatkma in tbek. 
couatry, and harrass^ them during ithcj whole. 
Taacan war. But Catnilliis falling upon thimi, 
killed great numbeis, and «hut up thie nest within: 
their walls. , r 

During the heat of the war, « plien<»enaii 4ip-f 
peared in the Alban lake, which might be reckoned 
amongst the strangest prodigies ; and as no comtdoor 
or natural cause could be assigned for it, it occa- 
sioned ^eat consternation. The summer v^a^s 0ow; 
declining, and the season by no means rainy, nor 
remarkable for south winds;^ Of the many springs, 
brooks, and lakes, which Italy abounds with, some 
were dried up, and others but feebly resisted the 
drought; the rivers always low in the summer, thea 
ran with a very, slender stream. But the Albaa 
lake, which has its.sour^ within itself, and disf* 
charge no part of its water, being.quite surrounded 
with mountains, without any cause, unless it was a 
supernatural one, began to rise and swell in a most 
remarkable manner, increasing till it reached 4hQ 
sides, and at last the very tops of the hiU8,,-dyL 
which happened without any agitation of its wa4enr 
For a while it was the wonder of the shepherds an^ 
herdsmen: but when the earth, whi<}h like a mcAe, 
kept it from overflowing the cQutttry below, .w«9 
broken down with the quantity and weight of water^ 
then descending like a torrent through the ploughe4 
fields and other cuUivj^d grounds to i^.sea» it iiol* 
only astonished the ftomans^ but was thought by«idt 
Italy to portend some extraordinary event. It wa^. 
the great subject of conversation in the camp , before 
Veii, so that it came at last to be known to ihe 
besieged. 

* The jew of Rome 357. 
2a 
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' 'A« in tlM 'codito^of U«g< mgei tbore w ^eolatty 
soine eoffvtrsatioii with the'eneoiy, it liaippened timt 
a Itoioab 9oktier formed an ocquaiotaiice with> oae 
of the to^nsmm, a man vMsedio ucientteaditiofifi, 
mA iuppOMd tobe VKN-e tban ordinarily skilled in 4i- 
vibatioo. The Roman perceiiriiig tiiat he exfmased 
gf«at ^satiafictioB at the story of the lake, and there- 
ttpoQ laughed at the seige, told hiwyi^^Thia was not 
the only wonder the times had produced, but other 
pnodigies still siMaager than this had happen^ lathe 
Komans; which he should be glad to eommunioUe 
to him, if by that means he coi:|ld provide for his own 
safety in the midst of the poblic ruin." The man 
readily hesurkening to the proposal, came out to him, 
expecting to hear some secret, and. the Romaa con- 
tinued the discourse, drawing him forward by de- 
grees, till they were at some distance from the gates. 
Then be snatched him. up in his arm^, and by his 
liuperior strength held him, till, with the assistaoce 
^' several soldiers from the camp, he was secured 
and carried before the generals. The man reduced 
to this necessity, and knowing that destiny cannot 
be avoided, declared the secret oracles concerning 
his owft country, ** That the city could «ever be ta- 
ken, till the waters of the Alban lake, which had 
now ibrsook their bed, and found new passages, 
were ttimed back, and so diverted, as tp prevent 
iheir mtxir^ with the sea."* 

' 1^ senate^ informed of this prediction, and deli- 
berating about it. Were of opinion, it would be best 
t& send to Delphi to consult the oracle. They chose 
lor this purpose three persons of honour and dis- 
'tinetion, Licinius Cossus, Valerius Potitus, and Fa* 
biusf Ambiistus ; who, having had a prosperous voy- 
age, and consulted Apollo, returned with this among 
Other answers, *^ That they had neglected some cere- 

* Th« prophecy, according to Livy, (1. y. c. 15.) waa this, Feii 
shall never be taken tiU alt the water is run out of the lake of Alba. 
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mrttties ill the taMiri f<^tBf * AM td tten^tbl^of the 
''Albftn^ ldc«t iieiir nere drderedv if poaisUiIe, to nhot 
k«ttp fn its antietitbed! or^ if 4^&t dould not be ctf- 
^ted,>ti^ (i^ig cfinab ;and trenches Ibr il, t^it.lbtt 
Itristf on the land. AgfeeaMy to this dtreetlm^ ikne 
pHests were employied in o0i»rin^ aaerl&ees^ aadl tte 
people in labour, to tnm th6 coarse of filik vnter^t ' 

In the tenth jiiMr t»f the 8iefee,thla'Mnale rtdmovetl 
Ib^txtber t]iagiirtt^tefi,.and tippointed GaiqiUUa die- 
tatJsr, ^fao iMde dioide of Qomt\xo» Siipiofor hte 
general of home; In the first plajce he madar iMmb 
to the godsv if they favoured him: with pqtikig a-^fi- 
fious period to the ^/mH to celebrate the gre^ft civ- 
cenaian ^eunea to iAeir honour,;]: and to oetneecrate 
the temple of (he goddess^ whom the Rottians call 
th^ mother . .MfUutak By'ber sacred rites we may 
stipposethiii laert to be the. goddess L^ooQthea. Fqr 
they take a female slave into Ihe inner part of tJke 
ten^e, {| where they blather,, and tbed driv^e her out: 
they carry their brother's children in their arms 
instead of their own;§ and they represent in the 
rc^mmonies of the sacrifiee all that h applied fo the 
nurses of Bacchus, and what Ino suffered ISoir 
having saved the son of Juno^s rival 

Afler these vows, Camilla penetsrated hito^dle 
cxMmtry of the Falisci, mA in a great battle OffOf* 
threw them and their auxiliaries the Capeilafi9t(« 
Then he turned to the siege of Yeif ; aad< perceiving 

* These feasts were instituted bj Tarquin the Proud. The 
Romans presided in them ; but all the people of Latium were to 
att^d them, and to partake of a bull then sacrificed tb Jttptltir 
Latialk. 

f This wonderful work subsists to this day, and the wat^» 4>f ' 
th€ lake Albano run through it. 

% These were a kind of tournament in the ^eat ccr*cii9. 

11 Leucothoe or Ino was jealous of one of her female slaves lihm 
WtfS'tb^ favourite of her husband Atiiaffiiis. ' 

§ Ino wa» «, vet J unhaptyf mothei^ ; (Kv^she had. Miai^. her fvn 
>LearcbuB sjAin by her htisbfeind, whereupon ifterthrew hi^nelf into 
the sea irith her other son M^Ucertei. Bbl. she »rai.a raoie ftota^ 
iiiate a<in<, .h«v^^ pfcf^ihred Bacdivn !ni« son of Jiet s&bir Sw a Jr 
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itVould be both difficuTt and dang^ods to end^esi- 
tour td take it by assault, he ord^^ mitaes tst^he 
dug, the soil about the city being easy to woric> and 
admitting of depth enough for the works t^'l^ 
ciitried on iniseen by the ^itemy. As this i^uceeeded 
to his wish, he made an assault without,^ to caH^tfae 
enemy to the walls; and, in the meantime, othsefB of 
his sohiiers mi^de their way throngh themine^ and 
secretly penetrated to Juno's temple in the citadel. 
Itiis wsus the most considerable temple in the city; 
and' we are told, that at that instant the Tuscan 
general happened to be sacrificing; when the soMb- 
sayer, upon inspection of the entrails, cried out, 
^^ The gods promise victory to him that shall finish 
this sacrifice;"* the Romans, who were und^r ground, 
hearing what he said, immediately removed tile 
pavement, and came out with loud shouts and clmdn^ 
mg their arms, wBich struck the enemy with Buch 
terror, that they fled, and left the entrails, which 
were carried to Camillus. fiut perhaps tfai» has 
more of the air of fable than of history. 
' The city thus taken by the Romans, sward in 
hand, while they were busy in plundering it and 
carrying off* its immeni^ riches, Caniilhis beholding 
from the citadel what was done, at first burst into 
fears : and when those about him began to mi^ifHy 
his happiness, he lifted up his hands towslrda^ fosti^ 
ven, and uttered this prayer: " Great Jupiter, i^ 
ye gods that have the. inspection of our good and 
evil actions, ye know that the Romans, not without 
just causae, but in their own defence, and constrained 
, by necessity, have made war against this city, and 
their enemies its unjust inhabitants^ If we mu^t 
have some misfortune in lien of this success, I en- 

' Words spoken hj persons uBCOnccmed In their affairs, aad 
-upon a qnte different sul^ect, were interpreted by the Heatlttsiui as 
9<M>d'or\liad omens, i€ tl^y happened to be any way applicable to 
dieir ease. And thejr took great pahft to fulfil the ^vfMa^ if tliey 
thovghtit fortunate; as well as to evade it, if its^ppteaved tuilacky'* 
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UMt4tefait may f«yi wA upon R^medr tiie il^amaii^ 
BJtmy^ hat upon myself: yet lay not, je gods* a 
heavy faaiid upcm .mer'* Having prononBcai these 
M^Mds, be.tsirned.to the. right, asthe meaner of thieu 
RoBoaas is after prayer aiii4 supplication, but fell in 
taroioji;* His. friends that were by, expressed gnsat 
traeMioess at ^tlie aocideot, but he soon recoyered 
kimself from the &11, and told tbem, ''.It was. only' 
a small iocDnyenience 4^^ great success, agreeable 
to his prayer.^'t 

After the city was pillaged, be determined, pur- 
suant to his yaw, to remove this statue of Juno to 
Rome. The workmen were assembled for the. pur- 
pose, and he oflfered sacrifice to the goddess, *' Be* 
seeching her to accept of their homage, and gra« 
<»ouaLy to take up her abode among the gods of 
IU>me/' To. whic^, it is said, the statue spfdy an- 
swered, '' She was willing and ready to do it." I^ut 
Livy says, Camillus, in offerii^ up: his petitiout 
touched tbe image of the goddess, and entreated her 
to gd with theoi, and that some of the standers by 
answered, *'£the consented, and would willingly 
^llow them.? Those that support and defend me 
miracle, have the fortune of Rome on their 8ide» 
which Qonld never have risen from such small and 
Qontemptible beginnings to that height of glory and 
empire, without the constant asmstance of some godf 
who favoared them with many considerable tokoM 

* Liyy, who has given ns tbig prayer, has not qualified it witi& 
tibali nodifiGation so unworthy of cWlUns, etc i^uivToy iXaxtvm 
K»Km TtKtvrriffaiy nuy it be with as Utile detriment as possible to 
myself! On the contrary, he says, ut earn invidiam lemre suo 
privato incommodo^ quam mihimo pubUco pcpuU Rommti Ikerit* 
Gamlllos prayed^ that^ ift^, msceessr musthaoe an equioalmU in Hm€ 
ensuing misfortunes^ thai misfortune might fall upon himself and the 
JUmam people lescap^ vsUh as Utile detriment as possible. This was 
gi«ataiid home Phitarch haying i bat an imperfect know leds^a. 
of the Roman language, probably mistook the sense. 

4 I^y ieUa us^ it waa conjectured from the event, that fhis fall 
of CaniUttS w.aAp» presaxe.of .bis condemnation and banishment. 
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tare we nho alleged; sb, that images bBJrt ofcja 
flaveated; that they haTe be^n beanl to gioail; aMl 
that sooietaaMa they hate taraed ffon^faibr'votanai^ 
awl ' shit their ejrM. Many sncb aceooata wmim^ 



float: otirttaciiadts ^aMfciiat ^ few^poaikiMclf ear «w&; 

relaitUli 



lines bate |[iveii «l WondtcAil rdaitite^^aiet^^ 
Idt^ofHMitule. Bat to gii^ entiiit credit/to^-ittEfaQBi, <Hr 
altogalhvr to dtakKdime theia^ ia eqwdiy cdaa^oiu,^ 
on account of human weakness. We/kejapcpeial^^ 
ww/$ wMna the bodnAs n^ veaadir, nbt 9^ omMers 
of' <Mtf maMh I Sometknes -wb &1L kito tdi» sapw^ 
stiiion, and somdtiines into an nnpiene B^ect 'of ) all 
ri%t6ii« It is best to lie cautinue^ aacf ito.'ajMnl 

extremes;* - .••■••! 

i 'Whetbar it was ths^Oamilfos was'elated wiHii^iris 
gMat el^oit in taknig a <;ify tbMwas the riealfdf 
Itelfae, after h tiad: been besieged toa yciars; or tha^ 
be^m-^ikAed by hisflattepers»U6itoak apoii Uin 
tt%»^ iatich iitate for a mhgistrate eobjeci to the ham 
apd usag«Gi of bis^cMiiitry >Mt hisitrMWipbf ^as ^nm^ 
dftietod^ with excesteive potap/aad he rofde thMKaafa 
B6iijef.i«i a ehariM dra\#n^ by-^our white hsMM, 
mfbicfa not general ever Aid befrirtf or after him. in«* 
decffdytlos MTfcof cwriage is. esteemed sai^e^, aiM^ 
ij^appfi^riated to the khig: and fatlver oftte gedait 
llbe ckissens^ therefore, eoamdered^ this uoosml mf^ 
petttmiice of grandeur as anansnlt-upoa tfaeas; fie^ 
sides, they were offended at his opposing the law 
hif wfaidi. t^e city wa^ to foe div^^ed; For HiMr 
ti^fao^es' ted proposed that the senate tod peopte 
should be divided into two equal parts; Atteparrte' 
remain at |lome, and the other, as the lot bappiciried 
toti&U, to reeaoxe to the coi»qiiiiere4 eity^ bjK winph 

' *- The great Mr. AddtMm fe^ettm to hsre h«d this passsgs^ ol 
Fkrtsrdt in his ey^ #h^A hfe d^itve^fed ht» 4»ylbioii teca<mMagt4ha^ 
doGjbtae of witches. . • t< 

' + He Mewisecoloareli His fflee wMi tc^winiMi^thid MMtftwfth 
vhichthrflti^iiefdf e^godf wexe eomttdttirflibi^^ 
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mm m tk l^ {mpbivottmly JItaw mow Iflwh^^ kw, 
hmtg in* f^nmmiom oC tvn o<NiiJ<}erab)0: oitiMiiNl^ 
hmew aU« J(o><kiE!kftd tbeir t«rqtQ^69, wd ti^^i^d^ 
duvrjthait* fur^ipaHty. The p4oplf»> wh«i wsi^ y^isi 
ifmateww, mA Miiohed by the lattt rplttq4«iri?qp«if 
stMitly asaeiBUcd ib thie/armi, ,a«i4 in a AnwoitviQfif 
mbimer!ck»MKl«d M .bav« it pM^tQ^ih^wli^* , B^ 
theseaate/and other principal dtiii&Q^ cympiKl^ilMi 
ihifi} prapotal ol the tribitiwi aQt< ^ iti.uch ;Jkihf 
diiFid^ M die' <|esti^yti^ i^fRaiti^* aod in theif 
ittwara^eas^appbed to GamSlus. 0a^Uu9,iiC»$ a,6w4 
to put It to the. trial, amd tberefota m?wf«d d^pMl 
and pratenois of dtefay^ to (mfmit'the biir£|;bfaf^ 
oflarad lo the people; b^r wbkih be Hiearri9d tbeir 
displesisure. ni 

Bat: tb0> gneatest toid idodt laan^t cause .nf (boir 
battled ¥iiw^ bkf bebatibnr mUk re»peet tc^ tb# Iwtbf 
of the spoils: aad if ike rei^eiitexiieat of th^^ pMpli 
fras Mil ia tSm tmtk altc^fetbm* jqst^ yet it had: mvm 
eboMr of reaeoiii . It tiemciR.be bd4 taiade a yqw, ite 
be maitebod to Veil, tbitt if be to^k the city, lit 
iroold GoaseciMe Ike teoliia to. Ajkollo/ Bitt wb^ 
the cit^ wa$ taken, and came Kq b6 {Hllagfed, be wd$ 
either un:wiHiag to interrupt bia meo, or ill the hairf 
bad foraot his v^^kr, and ao gare ap the ,wh^ pltin- 
det to ttiem. After be had resigned? bis^ ^btatavr 
ship,, b^ laid the cate before tli^ s^eaatei aQd Iha 
aoothea]»ejrs 4eGjarod, that the 8a0ri6cesi9Qntmtiedd 
the ahgejr of Ibe gods, which ought to, be appeased 
by oBfeiingB .expressive ^ their gratitilde for driS 
fsvmiis^ibey had received. The iebate ^eni maibi 
•rdeeote, that the plander should rematn whk tfab 
soldiers, (for they knew not how to manage it other- 
wp^e ;) but that eaidi shquld produce, upon oalh^ the 
tenth of the valae of what he had got. This was a 



^ Thejr feared that' two saoh cities would^biftdflgn^s^^ 
tk^ dijIMhtvtbtes, whieb, afiter s dhntmctive war wMb Mb SIlMQ 
would at length fall a prey te-^Mr citunoA i' ' 
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gffyrt hwd«Aip apoR^ soldiwg; «ni 
lAldiM colild not witlioiit#oree be briM^M toirdkkfd 
00 1M^ si portion of the fmit of tbeir la^^Min^ nd 
tft make ^ood toot only what tbey had hardly aiMMl^ 
but niDW actually spent CcmHlm, di i ti^tiigd irilh 
their compAaiot», 1» want of a bettei* excMe; tmiis 
llse of a tery absurd apology, by ackMmMgioglKe 
had foiigotten his vow. This tbey gvetttty*tt»ented, 
that havitig then vowed the tenths o^llie. enemies' 
j^ods, be should now eicaet the tenths of the eiti- 
£ens. However, they all produced their propoiv 
Iton, and it was resolved, that a vaiie of masey gold 
ihould be made and sent to I>etpbi. But <aw tbsw 
Was a scarcity of gold in the cky^ wbflei the mogie^ 
trates were considering how to procureit, the 'fio« 
man msftrons niet, and having ceMolted among 
themiieh^s, gave up their goldm ornaments, whieh 
Weighed eight talents, as an offering to tbe;god; 
And the senate, in honMir of their piety; decreed 
that'tliey should have fiinmial orations as weftas 
tbe men, which had not been the custom b^ref%^ 
They then sent three of the chief nobility ambassa^ 
dors, in a large ship, well manned, and fitted out in 
a manner beooming so solemn an ckrcasion. 
'■ In this voyage, tbey were equally endangeredf >by 
a storm and a calm, but escaped beyond ail es^iec^ 
tation, when on the brink 6f destruction. For the 
Wind slackening near the ^okan islands^ the galleys 
of the Lipareans gave tiiem chase as pirates. Upon 
tiieir stretching out their hands for mercy, the Lipa- 
reans used no violence to their persons, hot towed 
the ship into harbomr, and there exposed both them 

* '* The matrons had the raise of the gold paid them V'abd it'Wts 
aot «a tut •ccasion, bat afterwaids^ when tbej ^ontribted ikOi 
goMen ornameats to make up the sam demanded by the Ganlsy 
that funeral orations were granted them. The privilege they 
vwe sow favoured with, w«8 leave to ride in charibtsat the pabllc 
ifmu mni smrHkes, aid in open caniagies, of a less honoiirsble 
sort, on other <»ci»nan% IB the flftreets. 
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aiuljtlMir go#4« to eale, hftviog firrt adjndlged ikmm 
to^be lawful priae. WUb miidk difficaUyt bawisver^ 
Hufy vcK prevailed upoa to releme tbeiii» out of r^ 
gard to the merit and authority of Timesithew tbet 
oUief magistrate of the place; ,wbo» moreovei:, con-*^ 
^eyed thmn with his own vesaela, and asiiiikted in. 
dedtcattng the gift. For this, suitaUe honoiurii^ 
were paid him at Rome. 

And now the tribunes qf the people. attempM.t^i 
farif^ the law for removing part of the citizidn^ ta 
y^ii OQce more upon the carpet; but the wa^ wUh 
tiie Faltsci very eeaacmably interveAiiig) put the 
BUQi^ement of the electiocis in the haud3 of tb^ 
pstrimhs; and they nominated. CamilluB. a aiit/etoiji 
/rt^vcM** together witli five others; as afii^irs theq 
nqoired a general oi consid^^ble digpity, r^^U^ 
tion, imd experienoe; When the people bad.^pvH 
firmed this nomination, CamiUus marched his.foKMi 
iaato the country of the Falisci, and laid si^ti it^ 
Falerii, a city well fortified, and provided in alls jr^ 
spects for the war. He was sensible it was.li^e to 
beiio easy affairt nor soon to be despatched, ^d 
this was one reason for his engaging in it; for h^ 
was desirous .to keep the dtia^ns employed abi:oacU 
that they might not have leisure to ^t down at 
home and raise tumults and seditions. This ^yfu^ 
indeed, a remedy which the Romans alwaysi ^ had 
recourse. to, like good physicians, to expel dangeroji](s 
humours from the body politic* 

The Falerians, trusting to the.fortificatiQns wit)* 
which they were surrounded, made so little acc^mnt 
0S tbe si^;e,, that the inbabitapts, except those.^who 
guarded the walls, walked the streets in their com* 
moQ habits. The boys too went to school, a^d thci 
mastec took them out to walk and exercise about th§ 
walls. For the Falerians, like the GreekSf choa^ 

^ I'he year of Rome 361. - Camillut was then military tribuae 
tho third liuie. » 
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m kkre tikttir obiMwo bnd ^t oiife |mb|ic 94kAoh 
that thef migiM betinM>be.flMxiu8toiDed to thcs asiBa 
cli9ci|illite> md form tbetmetws to fiieadabqp and 
society. 

This flobe^masier, then, deiigmiig I0 betm^ Ale 
FaferMttis by meaiui of tbeir ehildi^n, toakitfaetn every 
4$if cut of the city lo exercise, keeping pretty tcfese 
to the wails at first, aod when their ecaerciset wm over^ 
led them ia agaki. By degrees be took (diem out 
lu-Aery accustoming tbmn tx> divert tbeiaselvea 
freely, as if they imd notbing t,o fear. Aft last; 
baring got them all together, be Imtoo^ them to the 
Roman advanced gstiard, and delii^ised tfacaei vp to 
b0 earried to Gamilliis. When be came iiaid.hie 
jM^eaeilce, be said, ■'> He was the stbhoohnasier of 
PAU^i but jHreferring bis farour to the obfigaiapHa 
ei^iluty, he eaaoie to deliver up tbioae diildiiaot.td 
hkii) end hi them tbe wbole city^'' Thia actiaai 
Slj^peared very shocking to CamiUusy and he ciaid tal 
th^se that were by, '' War (at best), .is a .savage 
tbitfg, atid wades through a sea of ?ioieace*aflAiii|- 
j^tice ; yet even war itself hastUs hiws^> whidb men 
of* honour will not depart ^om; aor do they sO'pal^^ 
sii^ victory,. as to avail (bemaetfes of bets of villaay 
and baseness. For a great general 'should rely only 
ei^ bis own virtue, and not upon the treacbery-af 
Mbers." Thexk he ordered the hcti^rs to tear off the 
#retcb's clothes, to tie his hands behkid him^aad 
furnish the boys with rode and scourges, to poniab 
th6' traitor, and whip him into the oity. . By this 
tiiii^ the Falerians hiul discovered the sohooholasler'a 
<i^^6n ; the civy, asmigbt be eaj[let9tdd,iiraa fiiA df 
lawmilation^ for so gl^at a loss, and the pUricipal 
hibabit^inis, both men and women, erowded abowft 
^e Walls and the gate like periions distraeted. 1« 
flf^ mMtst of this disorder they espied the toye 
whipping on their master, naked and bound, and 
eaUitig Camillus their gpd, their jt^eliverQr,. (heir 
father. Not only the parents of those chiJdieni }>ut 
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timifMtke'BpectA^i and' aooeebtdi iaiik'tnrisdbii^ 
tioa for the justice of Camillas, that tfac^ tkiiia]!^ 
diateli^ ass^Ued in council, ^ and sent dnpitied to 
fMtmidet ta^hiib . both* tkeflteself es Audi tbcdrr dty. 

:CUnilk»>0elit'thdfii (aiRonie^ ami wkent^ty iwrti 
inlMkitti3«dito:lAie«mMite$ ti^y said^ ^ Tbelk>iaatn^' 
ia f referring. jalrikiM( t» ooHrqimst^ hB^re tahfirtu usi t# 
be acttisit A > with aqbmisMiii instead hf liber^i M 
the'sanietiaae^i/wdeohins we donot it^iiik, e^rsehssd 
se» much b^ieatb yon in stiietaKgtb sbs iotftpior iwii^ 
tm^'' The innate refm-red tfae> disqnls^a'^ awi 
Mttlit^'Of the articles of peace to €anl]ttii8^ %bd 

tife FaieridftSr 2umI huctitig edtaied iatd/alliaDce #ithi 
the^^fabltinaticfii^of the Faliabi, reterned to Boimi ' 
>'Biiil'the'8(yMi^ili, w.ho expected to have had thci 
fiiisikchsiiag of Falei-iiy wbea th^ eame back Bin^ykj^i 
httndml, acct]»edi Camlloi^ to thmr fellow-citizeas aa 
an esenfy to the e&wm(fnei and one Ihat nmlidewslyp 
opposed the^interest ef the pow« And ^heui tiw 
tnbunes sigaiRi pvopoe^ the la«s {6t ti^atiaplanCiaip 
pavt of the dtia^m *&Yei\f &kd aumnioned tbd 
plMiplet0tgiire4beii^votes^ Catuillna spoke very fi^eljr^ 
01^ . iatiber with ianoh' eispferity agamst it^ appearing; 
Mmarkablj violent ia* bis ep)k>sitiiQA to. the pbopte) 
w4b tbei^oi^ loat tfaeir'4ijlh biltliJArbenred alatetiiif 
ilsMfti«aMiit<«ag«iinet Camtlltis. Eveirthe miw&ettamf 
be dMd iHi bis faiMi ly, ^f tolling one of bi»sons^ dui> 
Rofr kii th^ leasi? mit^ate their rage; AK)ligfa/ as^i^ 
naan of great goodness and tendem^s of hei&rt;>tai 
¥WS tncon8K>&lble'f^ hii tese^ and skaC hmael£ up 

^ **ttie patriinans carried it against the MIt, onljr bj a majoviCj^ 
f0iomU\Me.' ' JkbA ^o^ 4SI^ We^of ^11 pleased KTlfth' the p^fiM^ 
thi^.thf T^iymxH i^oiufpgta 4ii^e9.,wfif f^Med, MA^^utg sis) 
afiK^9 of tb|& bMDids of Yeiu not only to Qye^y f^tjier o£ a.£amUy^ Jl)Yi^ 
to every single person or ^ree condition. On the other hand, (he 
people, delighted with this liberality, allowed the electing of con- 
suls insteadiOf'liilbairyiiailiMfAsi 
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at ihiMkie, A dote noiinier with: the wmneo, ^ tke 
•aoie tune that they were lodging aa wpeackiBMit 
against him. 

Hia accttfler waa Lucius Apufeius, who brouglit 
^;ainst him a charge of fraud with respect to the 
'^Rtiscan spoils ; and it was alleged that certain brass 
gates» a part of those spoils, were found with him« 
The people were so much exasperated, that it was 

Elain thev would lay hold on any pretext to condeoia 
im. He» therefore, assembled his friends^ his col- 
leagues, and fellow-soldiers, a great number in aU, 
and begged of them not to suffer him to be crushed 
by &lse and unjust accusations^ and. exposed to the 
scorn of his enemies. When they had consulted to- 
gether, and fully considered the. affiatir, the answer 
they gave was, that they did not believe it in their, 
power to prevent the sentence^ but they would wil- 
Ui^y assist him to pay the fine that might be laid 
upon him« He could not, however, bear the thoughts 
^ so great an indignity, and giving way to his re* 
seittment, determi^d to quit the city as a voluntary 
exile. Having taken leave of his wife and:childrao, 
he .went in silence from bis house to the gate of .the 
city.* . T4]ere he made a stapd, and turning, about, 
atretched out his hands towards the Capitol, and 
pmyed to the gods, '' That if he was driven out 
iviihout any fsUilt of his own, and merely by the 
violence or envy of the people, Jthe Romans might 
quickly repent it, and e;ipress to all the world 
their want of Gamillus, and tbeir regret forr his ab- 
sence.." 

When* he had thus, like Achilles, uttered bis im- 
precations against his countrymen, he departed ; and 
leaving h^ cause undefended, be was condemned to 
pay a fineiof fifteen thousand ohs; which,, reduced 
to GreeiaU' money, is one thousand five hundred 
dradinuB: for the as is a smalt coin that is the tenth 

* This wag four years after Um takiiif ^ Falerii. 
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part of rt piece of »iher, which for thatreasoii' ife 
caHed denariuSy and answers to our drachma. There 
is not a man in Rome who does notbeliere ihattBese 
imprecations of Camillus had their effect^ tbovigii 
ttie punishment of bis countrymen tor thetr fnjustic^ 
proved no ways agreeable to him, but, on the c6'n- 
trary matter of grief Yet how grea^, how memo- 
rable was dtat punishment! how remarkably did 
Tengeanoe pursue the Romans! what danger^* de- 
struction, and disgrace, did those times bring opdn 
the dty ! whether it was the work of fortune, or 
whether it is the office o^ some deity to see that 
virtue shall not be oppressed by die ungrateful wfttk 
impunity.* - \ 

The first token of the approaching calamilies was 
the death of Julius the Cens&r/\ For the Romans 
have a particular veneration lor the censor, and look 
upon h\n office as sacred. A second token happened 
a little before the exile of Canrillus; Marcus Gedi* 
tills, a man of no illustrious family indeed, nor of 
senatorial rank, but a person of great probity and 
virtue, informed the military tribunes of a matter 
which deserved great attention. * As be was gmng 
the night before along what is called the New Road, 
he said be was addressed in a loud voice. Upon 
turning about he saw nobody, but heard these word» 
ih an accent more than human, ** Go, Marcus Cedi- 
tius, and early in the morning acquaint the magis-* 
trates, that they must shortly expect the Gauls." 

*. It was the goddeM Nemesis whom, the heftihent believed . fa 
have the office of pjnoishtng evil actioos bi this witfld,. paiticttliurlgr 
pride and lAgcatitude. 

-f The G^eek text as it now stands, instead of the censor Juliits, 
ha$ the wUmik of July ; but that has been owing to the.^rror of 
some ignoraikt transcriber. Upon the death of Qiitts Julius the 
ceuMicHi^^ Marcus Comdios was appcdnted to anooeed hiai : lHiit:astb» 
censorship of the latter proved uafortanatey ever after, when a.ceti- 
rsor happened to die in his office, they pot onlj forbore ntadiii^ 
another in hbphice, but obliged hit colleague too to qntthis dignitjr.^ 
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Sat the tribmles maile a jest of the infiNnnatiOii ; and 
0oon after followed the disgrace of CaiiliU«i«i. 
' The Gaiifla ar^^of Cettio origia,* ^adme^uA to 
kave left their country^ which wai* tot^^small'tDr mam- 
tain their Ta4t finmbem, to go id nenrAxdnrnHker. 
These emigradts cotieisted of tuaity tboasinda of 
ToiHig and aUe wamMs» Mfith a still greater «amber 
lojf wxuncxi. and childreh. Pdrt of them took tb^r 
^route towAfda the uorthem ooean, crossed the Rhi* 
nfasBao moontainS) attd settled m th^ extreme paft» of 
Europe ; trid part established tiiemteWes for a long 
time between the Pyrenees and the Alps, tielr <be 
Aenones and CelAorilns.t But happening totMrte 
of wine, which was then for the first time buougbt 
ont of Italy, they m miicb adiAired the liqnori and 
vere so mchanted with this new pAeasune,. that they 
anatdbed up their arms, and taking their parents 
akng witbtheofit inarcbed to the Alps^ tso seek Abat 
^souhftry iirhich produced such excellent fhtit, and, in 
iooinparison of which, they cdnsiderlid all others as 
fcacren and ungeniaL 

The man that first carried wine amongst them, and 
^ecECited tbmD to invacte Italy, is said to have been 
J^raiis,va Tuscan, a man of some distinction, b»A not 
)(iiatui*aily disposed to mischief, but led to it by his 
jnrisfiirtoi^s. He was guardian to an orpbair named 



* The ancients called all the inhabitants of the west and nprth, 
^s far as Scythia, by the common name of Celtae. 

f The country of the Senones contained Sens, Anxerre, and 
TTOyes, as fat up as Fttris* Wlio the Celtwii w^re i^ B«t known : 
^fobably the Wovd is c^mifted. 

j: Livy tells us, Italy was known to the Gauls two hundred 
*years before, though he does indeed mention the stoiy of Aruns. 
^Then he goes on to inform us, that the migrations of the Gauls into 
iMy and o^ercoitntikis was ocwk^oned by titeir muHbers being 
.too large' iot iih«ir old settlements; and tlM tlie two hfo^ers 
Beliovedu» and Sigovesus casting lots to determine whieh. waj they 
i^honid steef their course^ Itiily fell to Bf^lioVesus, and Gemanj to 
»8tgote8itgr 'f 
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L«ieMM,^{6fthe gmatoBtfortime kr^icaiintrjr, asid 
moBt oelebrated ^r beauty^ Anins brcnigirt :hiin<o{J 
frem abdy^ and when gromn up, he still conlmufid 
at km houM^ upon a pretence oimjoying his conimr^ 
fi^atioiiv Meanwfaile he iiaii cormpted, his guardtad'^ 
Wife,, ar die had qorrapted hitD, and &€ a Loiig tuodef 
thexricniBalcomiiiereewi^ earned en undlscofsmied^ 
At. length their pfissioa bebomiiig so viokikt^ thai 
th^y^ omild aieither i^sCrafiR nor Goneeal it^ thl) yoiing 
uaa carried her off, md attempted to kei^ herofwniy.; 
TJiejhtisbaDd endeavoured to find his redress at iaWi^ 
bat m^ disappointed by the superior ioterest tikA 
wealth of Liicumow He thereiore ^uittqd Ijis.bwii 
country, and having beard of the enterprising spiri^ 
of the G^ulsi, v^eat to them, and eonductend Amt 
armies into Italy. ., - . . 

}n their first expedition they soon possessed dittni- 
selves of that country which stretches (mt f fom thq 
Alps to both seas. That this of old belonged to the 
Tuscans, the names themselves ane a piKiof: for the 
sea which lies to the north is called the Adriatjc froni 
a Tuscan city named Adria, and that on the other 
side jto the south is called the Tuscan Sea. All that 
coantry is well planted with trees, has excellent pas^ 
tares, arid is well watered with rivers. Itcontamed 
eighteen considerable cities, whose manulactaresatid 
trade pocured them the gratifications of luxury. 
The Gauls expelled the Tuscans, and made them* 
selves masters of these cities; but this was done 
long before. 

The Gauls were now besieging Chisium, a city of 
Tuscany. The Glusians applied to the Romans, en- 
treathig them to send ambassaclors and letters to the 
barbarians. Accordingly they sent three illustrious 
persiMis of the Fidnan family, who had borne the 
bigbest employments in the state. The Gauls re^ 

* Lucumo was not the name but the title of the young man. He 
was Lord of a Lucumomf, Hetraria was divided into principiditieB 
cmlltd Idta$momn» 
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cehred them courteously on ftccount of the unoie of 
Rome, aind putting a slop to their opertftio<is a^inst 
die towD, came to a confereDce. But ^Pfheu they 
were asked what injury they had received from the; 
Clusians that they came against thdr city, Brenuns^ 
king of the Ganls, smiled and said, "The injury the 
Clusians do us, is their keeping to themsdves a large 
tract of ground, when they can only cultivate a small 
one, and relusing to give up a part of it to us who 
are strangers, numerous, and poor. In the same 
manner you Romans were injured formerly by tibe 
Alhans, the Fidenates, and the Ardeates, and latdy 
by the people of Veii and Gapense, and the greatest 
jtvart of the Falisci and the Yolsci. Upon these you 
make war ; if they refuse to share with you their 
goods, you enslave their persons, lay waste their 
country, and demolish their cities. Nor are your 
proceedings dishonourable or unjust; for you follow 
the most ancient of laws, which directs the weak to 
obey the strong, from the Creator even to the irra- 
tional part of the creation, that are taught by nature 
to make use of the advantage their strength affords 
them against the feeble. Cease then to express 
your compassion for the Clusians, lest you teach the 
Gauls in their turn to commiserate those that .have 
been oppressed by the Romans."' 

By this answer the Romans clearly perceived that 
Brennus would come to no terms ; and therefore they 
went into Clusium, where they encouraged and ani- 
mated the inhabitants to a sally against the barbae- 
rians, either to make trial of the strength of the 
Clusians, or to show their own. The Clusians made 
the sally, and a sharp conflict ensued near the walls, 
when Quintus Ambustus, one of the Fabii, spurred 
Jiis horse against a Gaul of extraordinary size and 
figure, who had advanced a good way before the 
Tanks. At first he was not known, because the en- 
»counter was hot, and his armour dazzled the eyes of 
^he beholders ; but when he had overcome and killed 
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tile GituI, aod came to despoil him of Im Nwei? 
BreDQUS knew hiin» and called the gods to. witneig^S) 
^^ That against all the laws and usages of mankiixd 
.which were esteemed the most saqred and inviolable, 
Ambustus came as an ambassador, but acted as an 
enemy." He drew off his men directly, ^nd biddiug 
the Clusians farewell, led his army towards Rome. 
Bi|t that he might not seem to rejoice, tliat suqb an 
afiront was.ofibred, or to have wanted a. pretext for 
Jiostilities, be sent to demand, the offender in ord^r to 
punish him, and in the mean time advanced Uut 
«lawly. . 

..The herald being arrived, the senate was assemr 
bled,.aod many spoke against the Fab^i; particu- 
larly., the priests called J^ecia^e^ represented the. ac- 
tion as an offence against religion, and adjured the 
senate to lay the whole guilt and the expiation. of it 
upon the person who, alone was to bJame, and so to 
avert the wrath of heaven from the rest of the. Hor 
mans* These ^iciafe* were appointed by.Numa, ' 
the mildest and justest of kings, conservators; of 
peace, as well as judges to give sanction to the just 
causes of wajr. The senate referred the matter to 
the people, and the priests accused Fabius with the 
same ardour before them, but suck was the disr^ard 
they expressed for their persons, and such their con- 
tempt.of religion, that they constituted that very Fa- 
bius.and his brethren military tribtme^* 

As soon as the Gauls were informed of this, they 
were greatly enraged, and would no longer delay 
their march, but. hastened forward with the utmost 
celerity. Their prodigious numbers, their glittering 
arms, tbeir fury and impetuosity, stmck terror where- 
ever they came; the people gave up their lands for 
lost, not doubting but the cities would spon follow : 
however, what was beyond all expectation, they in- 

* Tke year of Rome 365 ; or (accof ding to some Cliroiioloier») 
S65> . 

VOL.1. 2b 
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j«Mi m iilfiii>^)»r*pi94y: tile^iimtUOT|HlhKieJaiftt; 
MiMtmr fdiUited die isitmm ; ud tA8 ttue^ {isMed 4^ 
Ibtey cried out, ^' Tbey w«fi<e ^ing td^ fi^oi^ &ej 
mkte M Wat* >«rilh the RDManifc Only, Md «famiiA«ed 
aH ^tbetls as tbeir Irieodg." 

. While tbe baHrbariam wete 4^iag jfbvurard in 4bi« 
liiipeliiolni MftAwn tl>e tribun^e led tout llveifr fenmi 
to battte^ in nomber Mt inftridv^ (fiH^tbey coiiiiiM 
^f fcny thofcisatid fool,) 'but the ^rewtest fiofrt uodiii- 
^ptiti^, ^ttd wtdk as had never bamd ted. m wtepM 
Imote. B^biMm, they paidi iio attentioB to religiiKH 
having neither propitiated the gods by sacrificie^ iMflr 
'^Mitidted the sobthaayem «it mm (iieir duty m ftme 
'Of danger, and before an iMflafeinentw AtH^Aoir 
4Mng: Wiiiiih ttfccamoiMd wo Mtm cooHmioii, ^d»1itk 
wtfmber of persons joiaed k the conmrnvd ; "velitesfgaii 
tiefore, iHs^ baftl often appelated for m$a^ of ^om 
<eoiitidemtkMi ^ akigte leadet, whom dioy cMl <i)S|«w 
^iMoi*^ sdmiMe of how tgteaL c^nse^iMsyce it In «o 
jg^M<ii ordefr Hod firoecess, at a idluM«rom '(Snisisy ^ 4ie 
iu^traited as it wore with otfe itouC ^nd to liboo ^e 
Icbdolule ebfiiniaod hivestod to ^ctio ^person* IPimt 
^ngmteftil tr^afenvent of CaasiUve, too> wat not tli% 
li»Bi^ iiobiq|Df>y dnrcoofstaifce*; ^s it ^mm kppoaMd 
idMtgiefrous for Hhe generate to toe Ihair kittoitty 
withOiA some ^Mterioig imhiigoobo 4o dve f>oopl«<. 

In this «<KtadillHHi ^t^ tMtr^hed <oiit «f the l^ 
and encampi^ 4i»boat ekN^eo Miheb #4)01 it^ oti Are 
baiaks k^ ibe dver AUia, »ot for frooa its teowflo^^ce 
>(rith the Tiber. Usere thie barbanmns omtio 0|iott 
ttem/^ltd as the Rotaans engaatged jn a dioord^y 
)Wanti^, Hkeif were oliaasefelly 4N»sotoa ^nd pirt to 
#}ght. Their left wioig was aodn ipirshed into the 
rivet> ^^ there destroyed. The right wing, wU^ 
qliitted the field to avoid tbe^chatge, and gained tiio 

♦ They were inferior in namber ; for the Gauls were serenty 
ihottsand ; lind therefore the Romans, when they came to action, 
(WW!^ «bilged toMeartond their i?iiig» 10 A to make (lieirHreaii^ fbry 
thin, which was one reason of their being soon hsoken. 
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kifl^ 0iA natsoierso much ; many of tfaetn mbas^gig 
to Rome. The rest that surf ivad the carnage^ wh^xi 
the enemy were satiated with blood, stole by nighi 
to Veii, ooncluding that Rome was lost> aiid ito 
lahabitaDts put to the sword* 

This baitie was fought when the moon was at fiiU, 
aibout the summer solstice, the ?ery mme day that 
the slaughter of the Fabii happened loag before^'*' 
wl>eii tibree hundred of them wem cut off by the Tuiii* 
cans. The second misfortune, however, so *nm<^ 
eSbced the memory of the first, that the day is s^ 
called the day ^ Allia, from the river of that »ame^ 

As to the point, whether there be any lucky op 
unlacky days,t and whether H^aclitua wjas right id 
blaming Hesiod for distmgiushing thaon into forta^ 
Biate aiMl unfortunate, as not knowing that the natam 
of all days is the same, we have considered it id 
another place. But on this occasion pei^aps it may 
not be amiss to niention a few examples. The Boeo^ 
tifttts, on the fifth of the month which they call Hip^ 
podr&nims and the Athenians HecatmAcam [July] 
gained two signal victories, both of which restored 
liberty to Greece ; the one at Leuetra ; the other at 
Gersastus, above two hundred years hfsSop^X when 
they defeated Lattamyas and the Thessalians. On 
the other band, the Pen^ns were be«tMi by (lie 
Gweks on the sixth <^f BoedtmmoM [September] at 

* Tije sixteenth of July, 

f The ancients deemed some days luckj and others unlucky^ 
either from some odcult power which they supposed to Ire in num- 
bers, or from the nature of the deities who presided over them, or 
el^e from obsenration of . fortunate pr unfoftunftle evenU hmio^ 
often happened on particular days.' 

X The Thessalians under the command of Lattamyas were 
beaten by the Bceotians not long before the hattle of Thermopylae, 
nrrd little more tban one hundrdi years before ^e ba^le f^f Leucstra. 
TJveve h also an error here in the name of tiiba piace^ probably, ii^ 
troducad by some blundering transcriber (j^or PliH2(rch must J^ife 
been well acquainted with the names of plaoes in Boeotia.) Instead 
of 6€»ne9tu9, we should Tea4 Cefessus i the former was a prondo^ 
lory in Euboea, the latter was afort in Bceeiia. 
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"^ Marathon, oh the third of Platan, as ako Mycate, 
and oa the twenty-sixth at Arbeli. About, the full 
inooD of the same month, the Athenians^ uuder the 
conduct of Chabrias, were victorious in the sea-fight 
near Naxos, and on the twentieth they gained the 
victory of Salamis, as we have mentioned in the 
treatise concerning days. The mouth Thargelicm 
[May] was also reckoned unfortunate to the bar- 
Mrians : for in that month Alexander defeated the 
king of Persia's generals near the Granicus ; and 
the Carthaginians were beaten by Timoleon in Sicily 
on the twenty-fourth of the name ; a day still more 
remarkable (according to Ephorus, Callisthenes, 
Demaster, and Phylarchus) for the taking of Troy. 
On the contrary, the month ifcTc/og'i/^iwEo?! [August] 
which the Bceotians call PanemuSy was very unlucky 
to the Greeks ; for on the seventh they were beaten 
by Antipater in the battle of Cranon and utterly 
ruined, and before that, they were defeated by Philip 
at Chaeronea. And on that same day and month 
and year, the troops which under Arcbidamus made 
a descent upon Italy, were cut to pieces by the bar- 
barians. The Carthaginians have set a mark upon 
the twenty-second of that month, as a day that has 
always brought upon them the greatest of calamities* 
At the same time I am not ignorant that about the 
time of the celebration of the mysteries, Thebes was 
djemolished by Alexander; and after that, on the 
same twentieth of Botdromion [September] a day 
sacred to the solemnities of Bacchus, the Athenian^ 
were obliged to receive a Macedonian garrison. On 
one and the same day the Romans under the com- 
mand of Caepio, were stripped of their camp by the 
Cimbri, and afterwards under LucuUus conquered 
Tigranes and the Armenians. King Attalus and 
Pompey the Great both died on their birth days. 
And I could give account df many others who on 
the same day at different periods have Experienced 
both good and bad fortune. Be that as it may, the 
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Roraans marked the day of their defeat at Allta as 
unfortunate ; and as superstitious fea^s generally in- 
crease upon a misfortune, they not only distinguished 
that as such, but the two next that follow it in every 
inohth throughout the year. 

If after so decisive a battle the Gauls had imme* 
diately pursued the fugitives, there would have been 
notbiitg to hinder the entire destruction of Rome and 
all that remained in it ; with such terror was the city 
struck at the return of those that escaped from the 
battle, and so filled with confusion and distraction t 
But the Gauls, not imagining the victory to be so- 
great as it was, in the excess of their joy indulged 
themselves in good cheer, and shared the plunder of 
the camp ; by which means numbers that were for 
leaving the city had leisure to escape, and those that 
remained had time to recollect themselves and pre-* 
pare for their defence. For, quitting the rest of the 
city,, they retired to the Capitol, which they fortified 
with strong ramparts and provided well with arms. 
But their first care was of their holy things, most of 
which they conveyed into the Capitol. As for th^ 
sacred fire, the vestal virgins took it up, together 
with other holy relics and fled away with it 2 though 
some will have it, that they have not the charge of 
any thing but that everliving fire which Numa ap*; 
pointed' to be worshipped as. the principle of. all 
things. It is indeed the most active thipg in nature; 
and all generation either is motion, or, £^t least, with 
motion.. , Other parts of matter, when the heat fails, 
lie sluggish' and dead, and crave the force of fire as 
an informing soul ; and when that comes, they ac- 
quire some active or passive quality. Heqce it was 
that A'uina, a man curious in his researches into 
nature, and on account of bis wisdom supposed to 
have conversed with the muses, consecrated thi» 
fire, and ordered it to be perpetually kept up, as an 
image of that eternal power which preserves and 
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actuates ike umverse. Others say, that, accordKog 
to the usage of the Greeks, the fire is kept ever 
burning b^ore the holy places, as an etnblesB eS 
purity; but that there are other things in the most 
secret part of the temple, kept from the sight cf aM 
but those tirgins whom they call vestais: and the 
most cnrreDt opinion is, that the palladium of Teoy, 
irhich .Skieas brought into Italy, is laid up there. 

Others say, the Samothracian gods are there coa- 
ocaled; whom IXardanus,* after he had bmlt.Troy, 
brought to that city and caused to be worslii[^ied ; 
aed that after the taking of Troy, iEneas pri^tely 
terried them oS, and kept them till he settled in 
Italy. But those that pretend to know most aboot 
these matters, say, there are placed there two casks 
df a moderate size, the one open and empty, tbe 
ether full and sealed up, but neitber of liiem to be 
seen by any but those holy virgins. Others, igsdo, 
Ubink this is all a mistake, whicb; arose from their 
putting most of their sacred utensils in two easb, 
Und hiding tbem uitder ground in the temple of 
Qutrinus, and that tbe place from those casks ir 
still called JDoUolo. 

They took, however, with them the choicest and 
iKost sacred things they had, and fled wikb. them 
along the side of the river; where Lucius Albino^ 
a plebeiao, among others that were making their 

* Dai^amis, vbo flourished in the time of Moses, abovi thejear 
Ibefore Christ 14^0^ is said to have been origiaftlly of Arcmt] 
from whence he passed to Samothrace* Afterwords hB.tMinA 
Batea or Arista the daughter of Teucer, kiog of Phryg^. Of tb» 
Samothracian gods we have already given an accoant ; bat fa»J 
add here, from Macrobius, that the rfar tnagnt^ which Dardanw 
brought from Samothrace, were the penatts^ or household god^ 
#Iich iSneas afterwards carried into Italf. THanysias of Bm^- 
Waassiis 8AJ8, he had s^eorihtpemtestin w^ <^d teoipl^ a^ Roise* 
They were of antique workmanship, representing two young roea 
fitting, and holding each a lance in his hand, and had for tSieir. 
inscription DEKA9, itastead of Pevaa ' 
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MC4^ IFM mrryitig !»« wife mi chil4«ett I«i4 mm 
of bis most neeeswry moveabl^^ ia a Wftggoo. B^t 
"vhm he saw the vestals in a hielpl^ss an4 yr^ary 
OQft/ditiDn. carrying ia tibeir aruii tbe ipacmi ^ymbpli) 
i>f UiQ godr, be inme^iiatf ly took oi^t bis family Mf4 
^dm aoil pjut thfi viigtM iu tbe vi^aggqa, that they 
migbt maka thm asoa^a to wm^ pf l^a QrpqiMt 
<^kiaa.^ Tbi» pkly of AlbUiym aad the Ywa»twri 
lift o^pra&sed for the go^a ai $q dangarona a J4iwi 
tura, 4aMr?ea to he racorddl. 

Ab fai* the othaf prij^at^ and the mo^t anc^ttt .^ 
Itte aroator^ that m'st^ iaf ^Jisq)ar fligaiAyi #1 h«d 
haieii hfNwvJTad with trinmpba, ^ley co^Id 9«t h^ tQ 
Ihiok of qaittia^ tha Qity^ Thay> tbareft>i^i put' q« 
their holy vaatnienta aad r^haa of ptate, aAc|» ui A 
Ibnn dictated by fabius, tbe ptM^^^x^ '«Mimi$mi 
taMkiog their vovrr to tba ^ods^t da?Pta4 ^»m9ali^ 
for their country : thus attir^« tb^y 9at do^n In thaur 
iTory ohaira in ikefofnmft pmpwed far the VOrst 
««trainity. 

The third day aftar the haUK Bran^tta awivad 
Bvitfa his army ; aad finding tha gata^ »i ih$ city 
opeaed and the walls destitute .of gnarda, at ftr$t ba 
bad wnia apprebansions of a atratoeein pr atnhnpr 
naifo, for he could not think tba Hon)Mi» bad 8p ant 
tiasly givoi themsely^ up to d^^spair- But whan ba 
Itwnd it to be so in naalityiiie antar^d by th« €^Um 
gate, and took Rome, a little more than three hun- 
dred and sixty years after its foundation; if it is 
likely that any exact account has been kept of those 

* Al)>iniiB conducted ^hem to Caere, a city of Hetriiria^ y^^^^ 
ibej pet with a favourable receptjoB. T^e veiitak rQiQa^w^d a 
copsideiable time at Cere, and t)iere perform^ tbe vsval i^Jtes qf 
religion ; and hence those rites were called Ceremonies, 

i Thd 8aiP«Jis jbelioved, that, by these volmitary coaseci^tLons 
io^ thf^ iofefDAl f odii dj60i:d£r 9P4 clUlf^j^Pll yr^^ bTongh|; aynong tb^p 

• i T^e§f ivpry ^ mruk c^ks were ij3ed .^\j by thpse who ^^ 
Wot tbe iftoft h9Pii»urabie offices, and the pef^^jPfi whp }mi » r^t 
to sit in tbfsin b<if# «1^ iyofy ^b»v^s. 
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8|6 PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 

timeg,« the confuakm of which has occMioned so 
much obscurity in things of a later date. 

Some uncertain rumours, however, <rf Rome's 
being taken, appear to have soon passed into Greece* 
For Heraclides of Pontu8,t who lived not long after 
these times, in his treatise concerning the smd^ re- 
lates, that an account was brought nom the west, 
that an army from the country of the Hyperboreans^ 
had taken a Greek city called Rome, situated some- 
where near the great sea. But I do not wonder that 
such a fabulous writer as Heraclides should embel- 
lish his account of the taking of Rome with the 
pompous terms of Hyperboreans and the great sea. 
it is very clear that Aristotle the philosopher b^ 
heard that Rome was taken by theGaul^; but he 
calls its deliverer Lucius; whereas Camillus was 
not called Lucius but Marcus. These authors bad 
no better authority than common report. 
" Bf^ennus, thus in pfMssession of Rome, sd; a strong 
guard about the Capitol, and himself went down into 
the ^rwm; where he was struck with amazement at 
the sight of so many men seated in great state and 
silence, who neither rose up at the approach of their 
enemies; nor changed countenance or colour^ but 
leaned upon their staves, and sat looking ilpoh ebch 
other without fear or concern. The Gauls asto- 
tiished at so surprising a spectacle^ and regarding 



. .♦ Liyy tells us, that the Romans of those times did not much ap- 
ply themselves to writing, and that the commentaries of thepontt^ 
Jkes^ and their other monuments, both public and private, were de- 
stroyed when the city was burned by the Grauls. 

+ He, lived at that very time : for he Mas at first Plato's scholar, 
and afterwards Aristotle's ; and Plato was but forty-one years old 
when Rome w»s taken. 

' . X The ancients called all the inhabitants of the »«rth H^perbo^ 
reans^ and the Mediterranean the Great Sed^ to distiaguish it from 
the Euxine. Notwithstanding that Heraclides was right in this, he 
jmlght be a very fabulous writer : so was Herodotus ; and so were 
theaYiclent historiatis of almost aril countries ; and the reason is ob- 
vious ; they had little more than traditibn to ifAfe from* ' ' 
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tlieni M snperkir beings, for a hmg time were afraid 
to approach or tdneh them/ At last one of them 
ventured to goiiear Manius Papirius, and advancing 
bis hand) gently stroked his b^d, which was very 
long: upon which, Papirius struck hini on the head 
with his staff, and wounded hina. The barbariaii 
then drew his' sword and killed him. After this, the 
Gauls fell npon the rest and slewfbero, and continu- 
ing their rage, dispatched all that came in their way. 
Then fof* many days together they pillaged thebouaes 
and carried off the spoil ; at last they set fire to the 
City, and demolished what escaped the flames, to 
express their indignation against those in the GapttoU 
who obeyed not their summons, but made a vigorous 
defence, and greatly annoyed the besiegers from the 
walls. This it was that provoked them to destroy 
the wjbole city, and to dispatch all that fell into their 
bands, without sparing eitber sex or age. m 

As by the length of the siege |M*dvisions' began to 
fail the Gauls, they divided their forces, and part 
sta*yed with the king before that fortress, while part 
f€«*aged the country, and laid waste the towns and 
villages. Their success had inspired them vfiHk 
such confidence, that they did not keep in a body^ 
btttiearelessly wandered about ill different troops and 
parties. It happened that thd largest and best disci^ 
pliiied eorps went against Ardea, whei'e Camillus, 
since his exile, liml in absointe .retirement^ This 
great event, however, awakendd him iiito action, and 
bis mind was emplpyed in contriving, not how t^ 
keep himself conctoled and to ^niAtim Gauls, bu% 
if ah oppoi^tunity should ofier, fo attack and bqnqui^ 
them. Perceiving that the Ardeads were not defi- 
cient in numbers, but in courage and discipline, which 
was owing to the inexperience and inactivity of their 
officers, he applied first to the youiig men, and told 
th^, ** They btight not to ascribe the defeat of the 
Romans to thet .valour of the Gauls, or to consider 
the cahmities they had sufiered in the midst of llieir 
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jaiittiHtHip/ M ia oM gfc tritybu Ulmm hyt jmw wli«b kk 
fiKrt^ cMild SMt clai& the merit «f the viutaigr.bfit » 
Ihe woik 0t fortttneL Tbftt H wimIA be f^ommm, 
tboagfa they riri^ed sonielkiiig bjr]fct0 repelftiiMifQ 
Md SarbavousenetDy,. whose end id GOiiqoerkig:was» 
fike^re^ ta destrdji what thejr suhdned: but, thai if 
ttey urbuld assatue m proper apint^ he wosrld gna 
Hbeok aa opportimity / lo conqaer wittiMit aa jr hmaa&A 
at aH/' Whes bafoaad the j^/amg mea wei&:|dea«Erd 
with Us diaooarae, be went neict to the inB^istrates 
aod senate of Afdea; and haivinp persuaded thtsa 
also tOi adopt his sofaoMfie, heans^iaU that werecf 
91 proper agie iot it, and drew theoi uf» intbui (he 
walls^ that the eaeioy who were but at a anaU ili»- 
failoeir Biigiit not'kiu>w iwhat he was aiiout* 

The Gaols having sooored the eaantry^ aad loaded 
thedisdms witb plunder^ enitaaiped xipcni tlie phms 
in a careless and disorderly annner. JNigfat^baad 
theas iatoxioated with nana, aMisileDett reigned in 
the eansp. Aa soon* as Oaniilltis was iirfbraied of 1M» 
fay bis spi^, ha led the Ardeapai oat) and banog 
passed the iaterosediats space wstbool aoisiv^ 
liraehed tiieir caunp aboat imdaigibt Then .he Mf- 
dered a loud shoot to. be setup, and ibetrampeisle 
sound en all sides, to csiaae the gneater coafoaie*: 
but it was with; diffiealty they reooveeed thesiaalaef 
ftotti itfaeir sleep aiid Intojdoatipa. A few, whona ira? 
hmd madeacdber, soaftched^upitbeiraiws ta oppose 
daaoiliaS) mod fell wteh their w^pomr in tbear bamh^; 
teit the greatsst part of tbem, buried in slespi and 
wide, were sunpriaad uaarosed and easily .^pat^ied. 
AsbmU numlber, that ia the night escaped out of llie 
•ea^P) and wandered in the fields, wiere {lacked mf 
ftext day by the cavalry, and pat to the swd)rd« 

The ^me of this action soon readiiog the oe%faK 
bouring cities, drew^ out many of thew abl^ warw 
riors. Particularly such of tbe BomauA as bad 
eaeapod fmm the batde of AUia to ¥eii, laaseotod 
widi theusselves i»«o«a#auidi4tMni(iciaB'^dMb Wkat 
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^general bas Heaimi taken from Rome in CSmiMiHr/ 
te adorn the Ardeans with his exploits ? vAuke thm 
eky which produbed aad Inwight up so great, a man 
16 absolutely f »iadd« And we, lor waot of a leader^ 
ait idle within the walli of a strange city, andbetaraji 
the Ubertied of itaCjr. Come theo, let as send to the 
Ardeans to deoMuid om* gi»eral, or else take ow 
weapons and go to him : for he is no longer an^ettiley 
not we citizens^ having na country bat what is in 
possession of an enemy/' 

This motion was agreed to^ aadl tbey sent to Ca^ 
millus to entreat him to accept of the ooamand; 
But he answered, he coofld not do it, before he was 
legaDy appointed to it, by the Romans in the Ci^ 
^ tol. For he looked upon them, while they were ia 
Iwtng Bs the commonwealth, and would reamly obey 
tfieir orders, but withovt them would not he so o&* 
dons as to interpose.* 

They admired the modaty and bonoiir of Osk 
millue^ but knew not bow to send the propoesl lo 
Ae Capitol. It seemed indeed impeasible for a mcv^ 
seiner to pass into the citadel, whilst the enemy 
were in possession of the city* However, a young 
roan, named Pontius Cominins, not distinguished hf 
his bfftb, but fond of glory, readily took upon liim 
thfo comonssioB. He carried no letters to the ci^ 
zeoi in the Capitol; lest^ if he should happen to bo 
teken, the enemy should dtsoover bv them the inteo* 
iAmm of Camittm. Having dressed himself in mean 
attire^ under whidi he concealed aonie pieoes^ of 
eerie, he iravdiled all :day without fear, and ap-' 
proaehed tbe city as it grew dark. He ooold not 
pass -the river by the bndge, because it was guarded 
by theOauls ; and therefore took his clotiies, wfaidll 

* lAyj 8ftji| the Riivan (oldieif at Veil applUd to the vmdaM 
fC the fesate ia the Capitol for leave, before they offered the com* 
maad to Camillus. So much regard had those brave men for the 
constitutYon of their couxsttj^ .though Home then htj in n^hts. 
fev^' pdraAe Isaii- mm indeed a |Nit^>t* 
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were aeither many nor heavy, and bound them about 
his head ^ and having laid himself op6n Ibe pieces of 
cork, easily swam awer and reached the city. Then 
ai^diding those quarters where/ by the lights and 
noise, he concluded they kept watch, he went to Ihe 
Carm^ftto/ gate, where there was. the greatest silence^ 
and where the hill of the Capitol is the steepest and 
most craggy. -Up thb he got nnpercei^ed, by a way 
the most difficult and dreadful, and advanced near 
the guards upon the walls. After he had hailed them 
and told them his name, they received him with joy, 
jElnd conducted him to the magistrates. . . 

The senate was presently assembled, and he ac- 
quaJQted them with the victory of Camillas, which 
they had not heard of before, as well as with the pro- 
•eedtngSiof the spl^diers at^Veii, and exhorted them 
to confirm Camiilius in the command^ as. the citizens 
out of Rome would obey none but. him. Having 
hea^ bis repbit and: consulted together, they de- 
c^redCamillusr dictator,, and sent Pontius back the 
same wa3r he came, who was equally fortunate in his 
return; for he passed the enemy nndiseovered, and 
deKv^ered to the Romans at yeii the decree , of the 
sefaate, which they received with pleasure. 
I' !Camillus, at his arrival, found twenty thoasaudof 
them in arms, to whom he. added a greater number 
efi the. allipa,. and prepared to Attack the enemy.. 
'4Pfote was he appointed dictator tb& second tim^> and 
faai»ing put hiiiiself at the head! of the Romans and 
eanfeder^tes, he ibarched out against the <jrau\s.. , 
'Mean: time, some, of the barbariaiis employ^ in 
the isiegoi, hippehiug to pass by /the place where 
Pontine had made his way by night up to -the 
IDapitol, ob&erved many traces of his feet and hands, 
as he had worked himself up the rock, torn off 
what grew there, and tumbled down the ^lould. 
Of this they informed the king : who coming and 
viewing it, for the present said n6thi|qg \ but in the 
evening he assembledjthe lightest; and mpst active of 
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ikiB mm^^ vrho were^tiie Iski^iest' to tVimb any difficult 
\mgh ty and thus addressed tbem : ' ' The enemy baive 
themselves shown us alway toreach tbein» whicb^ira 
-were ignorant of, and faaye proved, that this rfnUi 
is neither inaccessible nor uutrod by human fi^et. 
•What a shame would it be then, after having madea 
beginning, not to finish ; and to quit the place as 
impregnable, when the Romans themselves have 
taught us how to take it? Where it was easy for 
one man to ascend, it. cannot be difficult for many^ 
one by one ; nay, should many attempt it together^ 
they will find great advantage in assisting each 
other. In .the meantime, I intend great rew^rd^ 
and honours for such as shall distingiaish themselves 

on this occasion." \ 

~ The Gauls readily embraced the king's proposal^ 
and about midiiight a number of them togetfa^^ 
began to climb the rock in silence, which, though 
steep and craggy, provjed more practicable than, they 
expected- The foremost having gained the top, put 
themselves in order, and were ready to take posses- 
sion of the wall, and to fall, upon the guards, who 
were fast asleep; for .neither man nor dog perceived 
their coming. However* there were certain sacred 
geese kept near Juno s temple,* and at other tiixi^ 
plentifully fed ; but at this time, as corii and the 
other provisions that remained were scarce sufficient 
•for the men, they were neglected and in poor .condi- 
tion. This animal is naturally quick of hearing, and 
4^oon alarmed at any noise; and as hunger kept them 
waking and uneasy, they immediately perceived the 
coming of the Gauls, and running at them with all 

* Geese were ever after had in honoar at Rome, and a flock of 
jtbem always kept at the expense of the public. A goldeu image 
of a goose was erected in memory of thein, and k goose every jw 
carried in triumph upon a soft litter, finely adorned ; while 
dogs were htid in abhorrence by the Romans, who every year 
Impaled one of tb^m upon. a branch of elder. Pjlin. ife Plctt. dc 
Fortuna Rom, 
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the naiae th%y tmM mdoe, Ibey «i»dke ail Urn 
ftoudB. Tke barbadsDB now, peiccsruig tbey iirMi 
dtseoirepedy advanced with loiid ahoute and great 
fiiry« Tlie Romans in haste snsftched up anch w«»- 
{MHis as oame (o hand, and acquitted tbraaselves lik€ 
ineii tm this sudden emergency* First of all, Man- 
Itos, a man of coosolar dignity, remarkable for hk 
•tneagth and extraordinary coun^e, engaged two 
Gairis at once ; and as one of them was li&ng up bis 
battle-axe, with his sword cut off his right hand : at 
theaame time he thrast the boss of his shield in the 
fitoe of the other, and dashed bim down the preci«- 
paoa Thus standing upon the rainpart, sicitb /tiioee 
Aat bad come to his assistanoe and foogbt by bis 
aide, he drove back the rest of the Ganls^bftt bad 

£t up, who were no gre«k number, and who per- 
ned nothing worthy al such aa^ att^npt. The 
itomaas having thus escaped tbe danger that 
UMPCBtened them, as sooo as it was light, l^rew the 
officer that oommanded die watch down the rock 
ansoagst the enemy, and decreed Manlius a reward 
for his victory, which had more of honour in it tiiaa 
profit; farevery man gave him what he had for one 
dayk allowance, wbich was half a pound of bread 
attd a quartern of the Greek ce^ie. 

Afiber this, the Gauls began to lose courage : For 
provisioBs were scsit^e, and they could not forage, for 
fear of Gamiilus.* Sickness, too, prevailed among 
them, which took its rise from the heaps of dead 
bo<&s, and from tkeir encamping amidst the rub- 
bish of the houses they had burned ; where th^re 
was such a quantity of ashes as, when raised by the 
winds or heated by the sun, by their dry and acrid 
quality so corrupted the air, that every breath of it 
was pernicious. But what affected than most was, 
the change of climate ; for they had lived in cotin- 

*. C«8itHiiji 1)eing HMuiter ai Hke cooBtiy^^pofttd'SlviMig^gttMris m 
all tbe foads^ and in ^ect besieged the besiegers* 
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««i% ifrotA tbe heMty 9mA tureve now ^t iuto gimmi» 
that were low and unhealthy in autumn. AU thtfl^ 
to^^et witii the tetig^lAi "^and tediouesneBs of the 
^f»fg&, whk^ liitd now tested «tiot«^ (3b«iA 0ix montti^ 
tttetu^ed MGh ^diNsolsKiDii^Miiidtigtbeai, und earned off 
Mdi tttfnibidns tbtft tl^ b$»cwm lay unbtmed. 

Th^ be»ieg^, ho^e^er, were not in a muchbc^ 
1^ cMMdiition. ¥»mmey . tv^bidi now fweesed llieiA 
tuard, land tbeir ignt^atide of ^l»M OanHas mm 
iibftig,*<3aMed BOfioiaAI d%}ec*ioii t iE^r tfaebarbariiMi 
^^]^«d 'fiMB (1^ tHtb iM> iii4idi 0£Mre, tbat it was im^ 
fMM^fMe ^ mad «&y itiesw^o^ to him^ Botli Bidei 
b«ffaf^ibMs«i}aa% dimxiwt^ged,^ 
«Mko were near MtMgh *o eoii'rei^e, first bqz^an to 
«»tk ^ tredltag. An >tlie motion wm appm^^d by 
tbodel^t bad tlietjy^'dktectiofi of utfkirs^ SulipMoSt 
mtt <>f«hetn)iK«arytribii»es^ wentt attid conferred >^«ntk 
Si^dtHB ; %4lefe it 'twa^ '-agn^d tteit th« Rc»Mim 
^o«dd^y li^oMMnd pOMnld wd^ht ^of jgold^"* ami 
that «be Gaute, upM 1km veosiptot it, ^imiid ranaet^ 
#kite4y ^uit «he *c^f smd its territories* >^4ieii tine 
43Mdittoiis'^;<^re'SHimrn 'io> &nd>the <|^d tfm liro«;^t» 
tte GmI^ i$ti4«at<oi4riii^ M> ^vail ibcfmseSireft of ftdttf 
weights, privately at first, and afterwards iOpettUf 
^hiBW^Oivn tbc^ir o^^^id^e of tbe batatioe. The^S.o- 
Mittis ^spressing Vhehr I'e^entiVMM, thmsn^u, in ^a 
^OtM&tnptooiis ^^ftd ^M^ttng m»n»en te6k off im 
#^wd, 'M^ threw ^ybtek and ali, ktto thi^ i^oidlec 
^n^ "^hisit S«dpittkiis a^tned <^hat that «eatit, he 9m^ 
n^^W^ed, ♦* Wbat ekmM it ittiiafi but woeto the eoi»- 
i^f^dr iMdh b^mm ^ provei4^iA ^s^tng. Si^nift 
^t th<e 4%<Mll2ln$ «w«re highly ineen^ed ^ ihm, <and 
talVked i6f tcftut^firi^ \tith tbdr gold, 4and effiudtirkig 
«hte'6t«noilV ^t^etnUtei^ ^f tbte- #i^gfe ; btit>otb«iis T^rt 
¥tf e^frion, 'i^^t it was b^^ «o fKiss ^by a wmail 
^tljiin^y, iskMie the ilXi^fgfritjr i^ iMt in ftayiagidw^ 

* That ^^feit^«€t« tHot»aifd ^ootids itar]}iipg* • 
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than ifiraB dae, but in paying anyj HAng at all; a 
disgrace only consequent upon the necessity of the 
times* . . 

While they were thus disputipg with the Gauls, 
Camillus arrived at the gates;" and b^iDg inforttied 
of what had ps^ssed, ordered the maio body of his 
army to advance slowly and in good ordel*, while he 
with a select baud, marched hststily up to the 
Romans, who all gave place^ and receiveid the dic- 
tator with respect aud silence. Then. he took the 
gold out of the scales and gave it to the lietorSf 3nd 
ordered the Gauls to take away the balance, and the 
weights, and to be gone ; telling them, it tv0s the cus- 
torn of the Ramans to deliver their country with steel, 
not withhold. And when Brennus exprefiis^d his 
indignation, and complained he bad great injustice 
done him by this infraction of the treaty, Camillus 
answered, " That it was never lawfully made : nor 
could it be valid, without his consent, who was dic- 
tator and sole magistrate ; they had, therefore, acted 
without proper authority : but they might make their 
proposals, now he was qome, whom the laws had 
invested with power either to pardon the suppliant 
or to punish the guilty, if proper satisfaction was 
Hot made." 

'At this, Brennus wad still more highly incefised, 
and a. skirmish ensued ; swords were drawn on both 
sides, and thrusts exchanged in a confused raaoner, 
which it is easy to conceive miist be the case, auGiidst 
the ruins of houses and in narrow streets, where there 
was not room to draw up regularly. Br^nnus, how- 
ever, soon recollected himself, and drew off his forces 
into the camp, with the loss of a dmall number. In 
the night, he ordered them, to march, and quit the 
city; and having retreated about eight miles from 
It, he encamped upon the Gabian road. Early in 
the morning, Camillus came up with them, his arms 
dazzling the sight, and his men full of spirits and 
fire. A sharp engagement ensued, which Jasted a 
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great slaughter, and their Q^mp itakeq,) .^oaij^.^f 

. those that tied \fiire killed ip the pur&iHt } but the 

greater part w^r« cut i» .pieces by . the jjj^ple ip Ibe 

ineighimuriug towBS ami villages; who f(^f^po|[i |hep 

.asritibey were dispet'jed.^ . ,-,■ . 

> > Thus ,was Roi^ie - strKti^ely take^, find P9i?e 

8tiui»gely r^Qver^d, jtfter it h^d beea sev0n mouths 

.ia-the possessioii of the bai'bariaus; for th^ ^t^r^ 

k a litUe. after tk^ Ides^ the fift^Rth ,o£ X^ly^^^fid 

.^eqe driven out ^koiakthe J4es, th^.tiiirtQesUllt^f 

.February .following.. CamiU^s r^tui^iiad ^ triuo^^, 

fan becm^e U^e deliverer of his lost country, |uid the 

• rmtorer of JRiOjbi^. Tb&s^: that bad quitted tbe pla<;e 

' Jbefore the ai^e,; with their wivfis and cljuldren, oow 

^fottowed bis chs^rtot; a;{kl they that bad^ bee» be- 

. dHeged in the Capitpi, and wei^a almost periling with 

. bnnger) met the others mid^Qlbr^'Ced them ; weeping 

' for joy at . thin uuexpedted ples^ivre, which • di^y 

almost GO^sid^r^d ^ a dr^^* The priests aiijd 

ministers of tbe^gods bringii^ back with, them «^h$tt 

holy things thoy hM hid or conveyed awaywbqfn 

theyfl^di afforded a uio^t d^sir^bla spectacle to the 

lioople; atid they gave them th^ kindest welcoaife, 

' as if the gods themselves had returned with them i^o 

Reiiie. Next, CamiUiUs sacrificed to the godp, ai^d 

purified thf^ city» in a fpr«P) <li<;tated by the poi|tifi^. 

Me rebuilt theformer t^mpM, aaderected a new one 

.to Aius LoqmUiusr the speaker, or warner^ upon ti^e 

very sppt where the voice fro*ti heaven aiiaowica4:iQ 

, the night to Marcus Cedi:tiu& tbe;C9^iqg of the .b?^- 

bari^ns. There wa8> indeed, fiP small di^cuj^ym 

discovering the places where the ten)p|es had. sipod, 

• ■ ■ • • ' •/ • :'. . '* ::r '■•••/, 

^ There is'i:«asoB to question th^tmtl^ of th« latten: paftpf i^s 
story. Plutarch copied it from hiyjy I^ut t^plybius represeats 
tlie Gauls as actually receiving the gold froni tne RoYnailS, aUd 
returning in safety to their own, country ; and this is confirmed hy 
4M9tin9 Svu^Miiw, aM evjui 1>jr j^i^. biif)«e]|[f, in a^otl^^ ,pvt of 
h\s lmU>iy^jL, \6. .•.;.. . ^. ,,- . V,i"..: ; •> . .' 

VOL. !• 2 c 
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ImC it i$9mem&ltdhf tiie Malof OmmHImi im^'tlie 
indttstry of the prieitB. 

As it was riecessary to rdbnild <lie city, which 
Wall MfiM^tjr demoliflfaed, an hearttem despoodrnKgr 
miiied the multitade, and they ittvented pretexts of 
delay. They were in want of all necessary materials, 
mA had more occasion for repose and refreshment 
After thefar sofferiogs, than to labour and wear tiieiii- 
laN^Ives out, when their bodies were weak and Amr 
sriribstance was gone. They bad» therefore^ a secret 
MtadtmiMt to Veii, a city whieh remained eatire,a»d 
Mfkm protided witfi every thing. This gave a handle 
to tilkr demagogues to harangi^ them, as nsnal, ia 
B, W^ agreeable to their inclinations, and SMde 
^MMm listen to seditions speeches against Oani&n: 
y*AB if, to griMJfy his ambKion and thirst of'iS*^y, 
'be would deprive them of a city fit to receive tbeni, 
jibrbe them to pitch their tents among rabbish, and 
rdbuild a ruin that was like one great funeral pile ; 
in-order tfa^t he might not only be called the general 
^kfnd dfctotor «f Rome, but tti^ founder too, instead 
6f Romulus, whose right he invaded/' 

On this account, the senaie, afiwd of an insmrrec- 
tMta, would not let Camillas lay down the dictator- 
ship within the year, as he desired, though no other 
{)i§r8on had ever borne that high office more than six 
montiMs. In the meantime, tli^y went about to con- 
sole the people, to gain them by caresses and kind 
piersuiMions. One while 'they showed ttem the 
MOtiumenfB and tombs of their ancestors, then they 
put them in mind of their temples and holy places, 
Wliich Ronmlns, atid Numa,und the other fcingB, 
lu^ consecrated and left in ehaa^e wkh diem. 
Above all, amidst the sacred and awful symbols, 
1^€^ took csire to make them ribcoHect liie Aesh 
human head,* which was found when "the' founda- 

^« This prodigy liAppesed ia tMe miga 6f TM^kttheftimd^ 
who undoubtedly must have pat the head there 'Mfriirlpose; fito. 
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CAMU4#il*; 



haAy^ Tbey wged -^ ^grme it iW«i|ld bHB.tot ^-^ 
Iiqgui3b i^in tbe. M^r^d fijce, which jfte jffjf^U^t^ 
ligbtecjl jsioce: tfie w«r, mid^ta quit th^jci^.; .4vb^blff 
they vi^efe (^ see it ifihat^dr4)7 ftra^fWs^.Mr A dMOr 
late wild for flock^.tofe«d !»• InilmmQms wwi^ 
ner the |Mx<nciaii$ reiQOQ8ti»|ed <ii» the ji0»fiU . bdth 
ia puhlle aqd priviKte ; j^ woreiii tth«ir . tnm.mmh 
^(^ted by th^ distiess ^f 'the .mpl1i<«de, . wfcp ^lur 
wented their present iAdig0iMiie>wid iMiggpod cMf then^ 
wm they w^e ccrflctc^ed lifa^tbe lemawt^iof a«Uj|»r 
wreck, odt to abUge.tboia to pA(^ «p th». jrc|iM 4wf 
a desolated cHy» whep tiiere w»b me ^ire jui4 
ready to reeeiye them. 

Canullus, therefore, Ibwght proper to take ihe 
judgment ef the seriate hi a body • A^ mhimk^ 
had exert^ bis /eloqtteoce in £|T0^r gf ki$ ntttiw 
country, and oti^ars bad done the (wne* be put i<^ tt 
the vote, be^mmg with Idmm Lucffetia?, jvliose 
right it was to vote first, and who w^s tp be foklwmd 
by the rest in tbdr oirder« JSileneeiWAS nmde; mA 
as Lucretius was about to declare hiiQ^elf^ it hap- 
pened that a centurion, wlw then aMvmnnded mt 
day*guard, as he passed the house called ,w}tii.^a 
loud voice to Hie ensige^ to $tQp, mA ^ nnp hU 
4t0ndard there, for that wm.tMbeHfd^^e to lOgr.M. 
These words hAng so seaepnebly nttmeA^M ertime 
when tbey ivere doubtful ,mA anxipns i»beiit Ihe 
eveatf Lucretius gave thanks .to the |^s, Aod em- 
braced the omen, while the rest gladly assented. 
A wonderful change, at the same time, took place 
in the minds of the peopip, yiho exhortecjl and^en- 

ia fliggiBgjtke forawlatfoa^.lt was g^yui^ w|ip^..bl|^^g^M^f 

jnsi severed fiwm th* bp4j. Uppi^it|iifs ,% §m9m ^Pf- Hm^ 

.suit the Tuscan soedisajfrs^.ifhQ, ;af;ter^.jfll|ii)j ^gdeayogynuig, |o 

. bring tlie.piesage to ftLtwr f^eir own comj^, 9f kppwl^ged th^t 

t]M^|4ace wMr^ t|^a^ ll^ V|tf^|PttP4.9rojiMHI^JtS(lp^ 
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3M PLUTAltCR's LIVES. 

eooraged each other in the wt>rk, ainl ih€^ b^ari to 
Kcitld imtyiediat^ly, tiot in any order or wpon a regu- 
lar' plko/bnt as inclination 6r convenience directed. 
By reason of this hurry the streets were narrow and 
intricate, and the houses badly laid out ; for they tell 
tfs both the yiralls of the city and the streets were 
btiilt within the compass of a year. 
J The peirsons appointed by Camillus to search for 
and mark out the holy places, found all in confusion. 
As -they were looking round the Palatium, they 
came to the court of Mar^, where the buildings, like 
the rest, were burned and demolished by the barbae 
rians; bntin removing the rubbish and cleaning the 
place, they discovered nnder a great heap of ashes, 
the augural staff of Romulus. This staff is crooked 
at one end, and called litmcs. It is used in marking 
t)nt the several quarters Of the heavens, in any process 
of divitiation by the flight of birds, which Romulus 
^as much skilled in and made great use of. When 
*he was taken out of the world, the priests carefully 
pfrei^rved the staff from defilement, like other holy 
reliciS : and this having escaped the fire, when the 
-rest Were consumed, they indulged a pleasing hope, 
and considered it as a presage, that Rome would 
last ifo'r ever.* 

Before they had finished the laborious task of 
building, a new war broke out. The .Jlqui, the 
•¥oIsci, and the Latins, all at once invaded their ter- 
ritories, and the Tuscans laid seige to Sutrium, a 
-city in alliance with Rome. The military tribunes, 



* About this time, the tribunes of the peqple deteimined to-im- 
peach Q. Fabius, who had violated the law of nations, and (hereby 
provoked the Gauls, and occasioned the burning of Rome. His 

' crime being notorious, he was summoned by C. Martiiis Rutilus 
before the assemblybf the people," to -answei* for Ms conduct in the 
emba^y. The criminal had reason to fear the seveiest puniBh- 
ment; but Ms relations ^ave oiit that he died, suddenly ; whidi 

• genemlly happened wh^n the accused person had courage enough 
to prevent his condemnation, and the shame of a pubSc pud^liinent. 
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toQt wbq cdiiiluao4td th^ arniy^ lieiog ^Mffouvu^deby; 
t|ie;JLiatias pear Mount Marpiqi?, and. their ca^p in. 
great danger, sent to Rome to desire . siu;coui^;, oa^ 
wbich^cGasioB CaniiUus was app^teil dictator, the; 
third: time, >;. , , 

Of this war. there are. two different, a^cppniits: ], 
hk^u .with the fabuloq^ one. It is ^aid* the Iiatiii9> 
eitb^ seeking a pfet^qe for wan or really, inclioe^; 
to renew their ancient affinity wjith the Romans^i 
^ent to. demand of them a mimber of freehom vixgiqA 
in biarriage. The Romans were in no spiall p^Xf 
plexity as to the course they should take. Fpr, on. 
tberone hand, theiy were afraid pf war, as ^tliey .were, 
not yet re-estab)ishedrnor had reeoyered their losses i; 
and on the other, they suspected that, the Latiii% 
only wanted their daughters for hosta^s, . thpugh 
they coloured their design with th<^. special nan^e of 
nf)a;irriage. While tb^y w^e thu^ e^barrassedi a 
female slave, named .Tutula,* or, as some call her, 
Pbilotis, advjsed the piagistrates to send, with hen 
9QQie:pf the handsoniest and most, genteel of^thjQ 
maid-servants, dresf^d like virgins of good familiei^^ 
and l^ve the rest, to her. The magistrates apprpy? 
ittg the expedient, chose a number (^ feniiale; slaves 
proper for her purpose,, and sent them richly attire4 
to th0 Latin capip, whi<:h was not far frou) th^ city* 
At nighty while the oth^r slaves conveyed :away the 
enemies' swords, Tutula or Philotis got yp into a 
wild fig-tree of cpnsiderable height, and haying 
spread a thick garment behind, to conceal h^r de-r 
sign from the Latins, held up a torch towards Rome; 
which was the signal agiteed upon bejtween her ^nd 
the magistrates, .who alone were in the secret. For 
this rea^pn the soldiers sallied out in a tumultuous 
manner, calling upon each other» and basteqed by 
their officers, who ^ found it difficult tp bring them 

* In the life of Romuhis sh6 is called Tittola. Macrobius calb 
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mikf tttf 4flf6»: IW^ VMiii tiMMiMkwfitMtefs 
UbiWt^, tX th^ etatrettdMieiilB, 8Rkl tfM the eiieii^* 
«tt»«!tfitt^ Mty Mich Atteitfpl, ^«f« tt8l«e|lV!^y <*olt 
AfedflMp^ tectiL ]Mil til# Ift^tiMI ptfft'of tbiSiM M*'aie 
•word. This happened on the Aoiw», the itoti^Adof 
k^i^Hm titihA QtdMim, A6d Ob flMt 4Ay tliey 
4«lebrft(»tf fttti 4tt Aiemdrf of l^i alifiMi Iiy«l|e 
JItm ^lace^ iiufy saHy inf « crowding «tti>dJMnr4i««l3r 
nKMMM* out ^ ffte cit^, ptbnwttKAtig ftl«M tbeasMt 
AMKIHtfr tltfd eoJMion nttmei^ in 0«t««^i AfM-dos, 
iMttiiaei,' Md'«h6 like; by wMoh fhey inuttfl» the 
Mdkti tb^ttiliog dpda^bdi o<iteii>'n<th«iir b«Mnrr. 

dt«ii(M,' «Mf jetfteg oh all Kt4y m«eii Tlifey ba^ve 
Mo 8 kind m- fliglK aoiottg tMimlielVtfB,' tf^ «i|w^ 
1^ it9sisUHl«« (hdy giive in mi mgHfjtiAiinb m^ the 
JLafittll.' Thtnii they sil down lo an eieimttAiiihmi, 
4kdfM iHfiHk hraiidiM «f th«ilg^tl«i«'i and tiiM diay 
18 tkiUid NokiB OaptnikUBj tt» ebtUM MppM^ Od«c- 
<idiiirt of the wild flg tree; firotn #hidi the- maid^sth'- 
♦int hetd out the torch; ibr the Rotbaai oiill HMt 
tiee iei^ir^lUM. OtbeM t«^^ Hid greiittMt'patt of 
wlMtt U itid rind ddne on tbtitJ &ideMb»ib thttt port 
df th^ tftuft^y df Rdttiilus wh«ii f^ #im]pi|pe«i>eiA, aMi 
di^ dftrktuesd itttd t^iiifpM or^tM mm iatai^Mi aa 
etIipM h^^^fiiiin^id. It waft on tb« .Mfttie'day^ at loaaly 
Hhd the 4t^ aright be eall^ JVdM« Ct^^mtiMt^ IS* 
Ae RMAaos cdl a ffdta (^ai «aA ^ttmmhui 
vlttiiebedf d<ft df inlght irhile he wa» hcriding an 9a- 
ilikbbty br the >p*eople at tb# Gdttt^s Miu-sk, a» we 
ktt^e i«tot!d ift Ms iifef 

TliNi 'oHfnw a«i6otttit that i^ giftfcii of «U» Wfcf>» «m1 
t^pnovbd by ttiostbistorittns, is as foiloWH: ■ OiMli)- 
krA being ajipoiiited dwtatoir tiii« tiiivd 'l^e» atid 
knowing that the arttiy und«r the n^i^Uiff ttttm i ai 
^as Bdirroanded by the littitts and VotsdaMS, ants 
constrained to. make levies amoi^ sncfa as s^ bad 
exempted from service. With thd»ehe fctoted a Iktge 
compass about Mount Marcius»and unperccitt«l by 
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•t.iiieUats dtDoiibd Ttts^ .^ ;**^> 

toMij aM^«ttm«iii4 bixD, m. he ftod ftumHttidMl 
ih/mt^ hmSimsdio.mfkR Urn turnip «ipo«tw 

IM^k As 1)^ wofIm 4»f th« c<»irfeMieiiilM CttOf l^edbinf 
vmodir/ Md (he wiiA uised to; Uiw faftsdi frooirttbd 
oMmtaiiis t( mm vMsigi^ h^ fffoi^kiad»a grart q^koi 

at dtigr hffeajki. PmI ^fCcthemhe iirc^r^dirMilaid 
•boiito aiKt laia^ive iiwyprtw^toi the atteofeim 

tli9>9ffiwiite sifk; YvMe- be hmsell at llie faiawl <if 
tfa#ie Umi mtm dMrg^ji wMi Ik^ fin^ ^raiched tba 

wwmI iunmI Io hkiw diiw^y^ Whea the avn wm 

faagpn oa Iha Mhw 8iile» be garo the a%nal U^hm 
nwa pai^, fiiha pmmi tkrmti^^mmtktf ofifietji.daite 
and «^^!bimha«maM«wto tlwa»^^ 
Ii0tia, A«i <li# flaAKi sooo cai^fc hold, ami was fad 
Iqf ^ paliaadM md ott»r tMnbar» k jpraad Uadf 
kutP aUi qaartw»; <aiid the Latim not bciag puMide^ 
With ^myvfmmAii eiingpalaQpU, lie camp inwI 
almost foil of fire» and tiiey w^f^twlnoMl to* a amail 
a|lot of ground* At last thejF warn forded to bear 
down upcNti that body ^ho weie posted bafwaiihQ 
fifipp aad fcody to M&mQ ^bmm award iu hand. 
Cimfeqiiairtly Wff* tew of thfim eaoaped ; and thMO 
that ranMiiqfd; in the oanp arare d€»ate0gred bf ^the 
flames, tUl the Rqaiafts eiolhigiiiahed theaa far the 
f ake of the p)uodar. 
Aftar thit aKplQil, he l^t his too JUidiia ia the 
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heitMk;aiiMnty«€/tbe jfiqsi ieiEd radbMd«te Voliei^ 
mdiikml^im amyto (Sofriura; mikmiltt^^^mB 

b(ri%liliiig«li0ii;iiMieattii who>h«diB«t4owa4bef»i«Hiti 
$i«btiieiSiiir»ii«Jiid«lfMdy>Mi^ 

on; and in this eonditim ive met «tettt'to^»1li^'iMify 
«Mi >btoir wjiws aMl chiUt'cSRv bewuKn^'th^ 
IMunes. CamAliMi w«8 cMtreiMljriitioVtdtM M>«^ 
ai4peql|Mete; fiui<| per(^vjii{^ <faftttli6^Ro«MMMi vRtf* 

bddateritiiiiedfbalr'to dirfer bti i^effge/ibiltto BMMh 
t«i8i|triiimihati verf <d«y ?ft<aitti«idiilg^«ll«t>iM» mho 
Wd^QsiitabiD an ofNiteiit •dtf^t wtiiirer«lfigr Imd «M 
kA»toMi eniBinyi- and wlm expected none IMiiV'a^ 
«lll«>quart0r^ wcxddi&er fomwI^in'tltaE^^ 
Hieinigaafdi Ninr iiim he mttrfaken^in' hM 
Ho not Mily fassed tl^^i^h Ibe coantry ttfidiwo- 
««Ded^ bat«jpfmaobed)tlve gatesaaii^ gM^poadeaidoa 
cif the firalls ibetfore they Were 'aware, looted there 
nKfbiiotte.tDgwtrd'them.; foraiH wetie^ c w^ji af e4 infm^ 
tihrftyi and disnpatiovi. Ni^, e^pieii when they per- 
eeured' that the eweniy ^weie ^ maetcM i of tb« -to^n; 
they nwere SO' overcome by their indtilgeiMie6» that few 
todtsTOUned to esoape; they were either slaia<iQ 
Ihem brasee, or snrpeddened >them8elve8 to the coo^ 
^^race« : Thus the csty of Sutrinm beings twice taken 
lift 0ne day, the. new fiiosdessora were ^xp^ltooK <aad 
tbe^oldodee restored, by CamiHiis. > 

.By <«hejtriumph decreed him' on this oocasienv' he 
gained no less credit and honour thau' by the two 
former. . For those of the citizens that envicfd him, 
and were desirous to attribute^ his successes ratfier 
to fortune than to his valcmrand conduct, were MceVii- 
polled by. these last actions, to^allow his great abili- 
ties and application. Among those that opposed 
him and detracted frohi his merit, the most consider- 
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ptii#ed t\ie 6m)s,' wlien tbi^ att|$fii^:<^:th#'€^]fti«(# 
by^night^'afidiiM'fbat MoobiiC^wag gof«Mlbied dl^fili^ 
Um^. ' He wa8'att^tio«8>t/>'be^AegrM/testt iifiai^^to 
Rome, aiKl w becfiaU M«*bQr feirHeatiis ^^tt«lrtff 

tMiiVk6 'ft4)s€^hrte (ys%er * by- ^o«rtit)g^b^ pApiihueel 
ptOifihsnlBTlif tbnti^ thdtr^w^e %l ^bt. ' < < 8i>iti^« «f . ^b«. 
htfterl^id^feild^; by pleiadkignbeir cati«esiagait«M 
tft^ir ci^^torsj and otbem be reMued^-fdreMMy*}!!^ 
TiMtbig th^ \mig dm\i wMb ac^miMf^ 1K)^ Isi^^ "^g^lf 
tliat be^Mba g^^aQmberilif/fQ^ent f^iiio»#abWrfi 
bmi,' irho becatne i^i»inidabkir M (bl^<j)atiileiaitif%)i 
tbi^ ^ri»(>l^lft a»iid rl6tkm»^hiinimf 4a tbe/(^^ *- 
In tbib ^siif^ey tte}^ apr^lMed* CtomeKoi^€o»»ni<^ 

gakrmUof horae;^ iiiiid *bystM$' stlpt^ne ttr^gistrtltii 
MlitiHii» was -odBimittdil' tcr 'pmon : on wMfi^ #6^ 
dioti «be pe0|^ weApl uirto 0i<^rtiitig ; a tAiitig tiievep 
uwd biit itt tiifif^ (if greats and^ibKc ciililiifittesri 
I%e^smate, thcfr^ifofe^ airr«^0f aiv dami^6cUoff, M<^ 
dei^d Mm' to be^ I'etemed. Btft m^n set at liberty; 
inatead^of altering bis cobdat;t^ fa^ ^w mi^re^'inM^ 
kal and troirt>lesoBie) and #Hetl tlie whote S^ w^ 
fectidn^iatid s^eHtioQ. At that tin>e' C^acifiUfie ^w 
again created a military tribune, and ManKns takc^ 
and brotfglMtoilktria). BM'the sigbt of tbe Oa^itel 
was d: great disadvantage to tbos^ ib at carried dti 
tbe impeacbment The place where Manliiis bf 
night maintain^ the %bt' again^' tbe Gavdsy waa 
seen from tbe faf^m ; and all that attended wwB 
moved with compassion at bis stretfching out hid 
baqds towards that place, and begging them with 
tears to remember bis acbievemeots. Tbe jii<]^ea 
of coarse were greatly embiArrassed^and often ^ad^ 
jorirnied tbe court; not choosing (o acquit bim after 
such clear proofs of his crime, nor yet able to carry 

, ♦Vide. Uv.lfb.vLcap.if • > 
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Urn hmmmltoeimmtimiiiB a fhm whii>fc« w>tf > w«i>» 
<iiwiittited th« paople oC hw Mr? icm. GnoMUiim 
ifiiMiUii of Omk nw^Teii tibis tialmMil ifMlliatttft^ii 
gate* uit0 thia P^telioe '6«0¥€^ ivlMWilfccM w«i«a 
VKmtme t of Ike €fipit*L Tbme^ iim' pwmmit^ 
iHNiMfhl Iw ckirii^ nod tIM tiiaaMnbnite ^vliw 
Imsmt bsMwry gimi vajr t^ ikm MMie ndbich. kia 
j«c|gwliiMlofU9pMMHtcv^^ MtiiMii%.Hi«refaw, 
WW eoDdamMct* qanied ti^ the Ci^Mtirii iml (kmrii 
lMidl«i9 fircmi tk» r^k. Thiia tk# mmm-phm 
wtm Urn vmmmemt Imtii ^f tw gfc^ ^mA: \m wh 
l9vti}B«to cml* Thf BomfiWi woraMei^ iw^d Wa 
liQuiei, and ImHt dieiit^ a tai9|rfe to^ ik^ gadNkm 
J/oiiiili»«. They dmrnad lifcewiw tk^ km the Arfwrn 

r CamHw, vho ita^ wxr noiQioalfd Mlitergr tui^ 
bHM the^ixAh4iaie« ciaelmed that kwotiT. Mm^k^ 
sMi«^ 4^ ha was of an adTauctd agc^ lii» ii»aa:ii|ipm^ 
Imiiive of ihe effects of m^y atwl of s^Mie f^hMiett <>f 
^ttae, i^r so mwh glory and siwcoai< But: the 
^teuae be oMrt iosiatod; oiit m pvkbNi^ wa^^ tiha slate 
9f \m heal A, wbiieh at that tMoe wm iii^m% 'Che 
poofflei however, refueiog to aceef^ ^ Ihirt e«omie« 
«r«Qd outi ** They did t»Qi desipe hiBi totfight^tiiw 
00 horsebaok or on foot; they mky waatod hie 

^ liitt tk<^ i4iaiia««0M filafttioii of n fofto^^^ tIptotiiwniM 
tti« whole f^Ujt should suggest nod facilitate tbe. design of eiuilaviiig 
ft. ' For Manlius was accused of aiming at the sovereign power. 
Bis fate maj serve as a warning to all ambitious men wno want to 
ilae«athii f«&i8 of tMf tmntry ; for 1m .coaid iMt eMi«{ie«r tmi 
iHnfff i«itkiik« ptofinf thimi^ be produced «teT^ ffur teadM 
pie))ei<mii, wbone debts he bad paid ; tboogh he ^wed fbir^ 
suits of armour^ the spoils of thirtj enemies^ whom he bad. slaiii 
In single combat ; though be had received forty honorary rewards, 
a»eiig whieb were two mural and eiglit civic crowns (C. Servilitts^ 
wUen geneml of tke kmrn^ bejBg of tbe aviaber of f^Hmm wbops 
livef be bad laved ;) and tbAogb be. had cr»w|M^ |iU witb tbe pi«« 
servation of the Capitol. So inconstant, however, is the multitude, 
tbat Manlins was scarce dead, when his loss was generally la- 
mented, mkd a plagqe, wbich soon followed, ascribed to the anger 
of Jupiter against the imtb^moiUtdMltb* . 
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Counsel mA bfai orders/' UMii ihtff foi«edl Mtti to 
take the ofli<!e afHiti Iwi, iHMl'4dge«faer witlv Ijoiem 
F«i^ii«r Medullitoiis, one of lib coUeagMN», to nftarck 
italiiiediatdy aigsniidt the enemy. 

TiKese wieite the t^e^ple 6( Pmaedte^atiil f he^Volaeij 
Hh0 wflOi' a eoMiclerable ^«miy weve }ayki{^> tmatB 
the country in alHance witk Home. Oam itttf s, tkere^ 
ibre, wedt and encamped 6Tter agakist them, in- 
t^fiding to* mut^tig this war, that if there ahoufti te- 
^y necesmy Ibr a battle, be Hi^t be MfieJeoliy 
riH5overed t^ do b» part Bat ail kis' colleague 
liAeius, m^ ambitw^B of gtofy, was tioledtly nd 
itidlsereetly bent «ij^oi^ ftgbting, and inspined^ tfta 
other oAcers with the saiii^ ardour, M waa t^htAA 
it mi^ be thought that dirobgh enry be wjti>-> 
held npoti^ the youtig officers the opportnnity to di»- 
tifi^uii^h theiMelred. For this reason he sgi't&i; 
fhmtgh with gi^at* riehietafyce, that Lucitis clioQid 
dt^w out the forces, whilst he, on account of bia 
aicktiess,^ xemakied with a handful of men is the 
eMap. BM whea he perceived that Lu^ua, 'Who* 
difgs^^d in a tasfa add precipitate mannar, was da^ 
i<Mted, atid the Romans pat to fiiibt, he could not 
e^taiti hitnsdf, bat leaped from his bed, and weat 
#ith his ^tinae to the gates <tf the camp. There 
he forced his way through the fugitives up to the 
pAthnerSi and made do good a ataiMl, that those who 
had fled to the camp soon returned to the clhiurge, 
afad others that were retreating rallied and placed 
themselvei^ aboilt him, exhorting each other not to 
ferwke^eir genevaL Thus the enemy were stopped 
in the pursuit. Next day he marched out at the 
head of his army, entirely routed the confederates 
in a pitched battle, and entering their camp along 
with them. Cut most of them in pieces. 

Afker this, being informed that Satricum, a Eoman 

* Uty Mtys, lite plftc«(d MttmM on an emhtence) widi a anpi de 
res^rvey to obsenra tha success of the battle. 
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a0$t\ l^LVT^^OH^B XklVES. 

QdAoQyi lirasit^keQibyiJif Tuscan^^.aiid tbie^ kihabi* 
taoto pli( to tk|e »wo£^, fa^, seat hoin«^ th^ niaio body 
ol* M» forceg, which jCQUftisted of the beavy-arined, 
and with a select band of light and Hpiritc^d youqg 
nien.'f^ll upon tbe TuAPitns that werq in pos^esgbn 
of tJw ciXjff (lome of ^b^w ha put to the #w;ord^ ^d 
tber^ft w^r^.dnivenfout , ^ 

. Horning to Rooie-^ith great spoiisi be gave. a 

' signtl ev<<4enoe of the. good seoaeof. the Roman 
people, W^ eitt^rteined no fears on isocount of the 
ill beattb or iage of ,a general that w^ QOt deficient 
in GOMt^6.0r ex:peri09ca, but uiade choice of him; 

. infirm iiil4 r^luictant a^ he waB» raJth^r than of tbp^e 
yoiiQg mm thlatwaJit^ apd solicitec} the cxpm^uid.. 
Henoeitiwas^ that upon the news of the revolt of 
the ) TpscnlavSy Oamillu^ was qr/l^edto n^arch 
against thenar and to take with hiqionly one of his 
five coUeagii^p; Though they all desired.a^d made 
interest for the commj^siot), y^t, ps^ssing the rest by, 
he {Htchedtupon Luqius Furiua/cKj^^trary to the ge- 
neral expectation: for this was the man who but 
ju9t before, s^a^st the opinion of CamiUus, was so 
eager. to engage, and' lost the battle. Y^t, willing, 
it .S)Q^iiis» to draw a veil over his, mpsfortune and to 
wipe off his disgrace, he was generpjua enough to 
give him. the preferencfw* 

f^ When the Tusculans^ perceived that Cainillus was 
coming against them, they attempted to correct their 
erro^ by; artful inaQag0n[»ent. They filled the fields 
with hu(|bandmen and shepherds, as in time of pro- 
found peace; they left their gates open, and sent 
tj^ir; children to school as before. The tradasipeu 
were found in their shops employed in their res^ec-* 
tive callings, and thovbetter sort of citizens walking 
in the public places in their usual dress. Mean- 

♦ This choice of Camillus had a different motive from what 
Plotarch mentions. He knew that Furius, who had felt the ill 
effects of a precipitate conduct, would be the first man. to avoid 
such a conduct for the future. 
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while fktb mrtgi^ttM^ Were biisity fmsdkig^ io^md %^; 
to order quarters fet the Romans; a& if they ex^ 
pected no danger and were conscious of fi6 fauitt - 
Though these arts could not alter the opinioil' Ca- 
millas had of their revolt, yet their repentance dis* 
posed him to compassion. He ordered thein, tlierfe* 
fore, to go to the senate of Ronie and beg pardon: 
and when they appeared there as suppliants, be used 
bis interest to procure their forgiveness, and a gratit 
of the privileges of Roman citizens* besides. Th^e 
were the principal actions of his sixth tfibuneshipl 

After this, Licinius Stolo raised a great siedition in 
the state ; putting himself at the head of the peOplet 
who insisted that of the two consuls one should be 
ii plel>eian. Tribunes of the people were appointed^ 
but the multitude would suffer no election of consoli^ 
to be held.f As this want of chief magistrates was 
likely to bring on still greater troubles^ the senate 
created Camillus dictator the fourth time, against 
the consent of the people^ and not even agreeable to 

* He was only a Roman citizen, in the most extensive dgnifica- 
^on of the words, who had a right of having an house 4n Rome^ of 
giying his vote in the Comitia, and of standing, c^ndidat^ .for anf 
oilice ; and who, consequently, was incorporated into one of the. 
tribes. The freemen in the times of the republic were excluded 
from dignities : and of the municipal towns and Roman' colonies, 
which enjoyed the right of citizenship, some had, and some had 
opt, the right of suffrage and of propiation to. offices in Rome. 

f This confusion lasted five years ; during which the tribunes of 
the people prevented the Comitia from being held, which were ne- 
cessary for the election of the chief magistrates. It was occasioned 
by a trifling accident. Fabius Ambustus having married his eldest 
daughter to Servios Sulpicius, a patrician, and at this tine military 
tribune, an4 the younger to Licinius Stolo, a rich plebeian ; it 
happened that while the younger sister was paying a visit to the 
elder,"SulpiciUs came home from the forum, and his lictors, witJi 
the staff bf*the fasces, thtindered at- the door. The younger sister 
being frightened at the noise, the elder laughed at her, as a 
person quite ignorant of high life. The affront greatly afflicted 
her ; and her father, to comfort her, bid Ker not be uneasy, for she 
fii^oQld soon see as much state at her own hdtise tfs had surprised 
her at her sisterV • .: - • ..#..., v. . •' 
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Imi omi jncUiMi(it».^ For hfd vrm vftwiUinf to ael 
himadf against those petBom^ who« baiTHig bam 
crfttti led OD by bii» to cooquest, eoiMd isiith great 
truth affirm, that be had more eone^^^witb tbra^ ia 
the military way, than with the pg^HiOiaM ia the 
civil ; and at the eame time was sensible that Ihe 
emry of those vay patricians jpdMoed them now to 
promote him to that high stationi that he might op- 
pmss the people if he sacceeded, or be roined by 
tbem if he failed in his attempt. Qe attempted, 
however^ to obviate the present dai^er, and as be 
l^new the day on which the tribsnes intended to pro- 
pose their law, he publiBbed a general miister, aad 
summoned the people from the/dmtm into the field, 
Uireatening to set heavy fines upon those that ^honld 
^notfObey. On the other hand, the tribunes of the 
people opposed him with menaces, solemnly pi^ 
testing they would fine him fifty thousand drackimms^ 
if he did not permit the people to put th€»r bill to the 
vote. Whether it was that he was afraid of a 
second condemnation and banishment, which would 
but ill suit him, now he waa grown old .^nd coveved 
with glory^ or wh^er he th<H^ht he could not get 
the better of the people, whose vioknce wa» equal 
to their power, for the present be retired to his own 
bouse ; and soon after, under pretence of sickness, 
resigned the diotatorship.t The senate appoinied 
another dic^tor, who, having wimed for his geaend 
of horse that very Stolo who was leader of the 
sedition, suffered a law to be made that was ex- 
tremely disagreeable to the patricians. It provided 
that no person whatsoever should possess more than 
five hundred acres of land. Stolo having carried hm 
point with the people, flourished greatly for a while: 
but not long after, being convicted of posMssing 

* The 7«ar of Rome 388, 

i He pretended to fi^d soiaethipg ^^«yM. ja t|be ^wi^jpjkes. wlUdi 
were taken when he was appointed. 
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wtpo liMui«tiie4tfdttd iiiMil»er of ii0tM; kt MrffeMd 
'the peitaiMM ef his awn bm.^ 

The BBMt difficolt partt>f the dfeptito^ laod tbut 
which ttmybeg^ with, nantely, conoeroing the ^^^* 
tami of ooMttls^ reinainerirstiU ttosettled, and iK>oti* 
^tilled to give therseiii^ gieat iMMiaaiMSft; wihim: xNsr- 
tniii' iafonaatkm was broaght that the ^aUb4rai|e 
maretting again fltim the CMstt of tiie AdnntiD»'wlth 
ao Jannense artdyi towards Rome. With tim oe^lva 
<ianie ao aeeount of the ueual effoeto- of vfrnt^ Hkfi 
e«witry laid waste, and aneb of the iohabitaiita M 
codld not take.refege in Rome dtapeised^ahoutrthe 
mmmtBias. The terror of tias pnt a istap>to the ae* 
<iition ^ .and tbe most popular of the seasitOra uailiag 
with the peopliB, witib one voiee created C»»UtaB 
dsc^tator tbd Mth time. Be was now irevy «old, i9iwt» 
if^ little of fourscore; yet« seefaig tbofteee9ait](iisid 
•dafl^r of the times, heiwasrwilhag tOiriakvaU intxm- 
i^mences; and, withoiit allegiag aii^ edocac^^, iftl- 
mediately took apoa him the command^ aad maAe 
^lelei^ies. As he knew theobiit force of the bar- 
bafians l$j in their swords* which they otianltged 
w^omt art or skill, lanoosly vnshiog in, mid amiag 
cMefly at the bead and sboulderB^be'fuiiiished most 
^his men with helmets of well polished iron, that 
tfae^swordsniight eitb^ br^kk or glanee aside ; aad 
rmmd^beborckNW of their shields he drew a piateof 
brass, becanae the^Miod-cif itself could net resisft the 
sitokes. fiettderthis, he taught them to avail tb^m* 
mikvm of loi^ pikes, by ;pu8biQg with which ;tbey 
a{^fatpreaeat/tbeeffi90t.ctf the enemy's swords. 

When'^riicrGteuls were arrived at the river Anio 
^with their army, eaoumbered witii the vast booty 
they bad made, Camtllus drew out his forced, and 
pasted : them t'upon : a hill of easy, ascent, in whioh 

* It was di«ven jtars after. Fopilius Lanas ^ned him ten 
thousand secterces for being possessed of a tbousand a^^res of land, 
^ in' coajmuiifon with his- son, trhom he had enaacipded lor ^t 
>parpia»»e. Li? • ttbi vli. c. !€. 
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•w^re maiiy boHowis, sufficient ti>iitoii€eal:tbe^e8test 
part of his men, labile tbowe thftt were k> si^ts^ould 
'^eem (brougb fear to have taken athrstBtageief the 
higher grounds. And the more to fix diis i^inioo in 
the Gauis, he of^osed not the deprbdoiionft com- 
mitted injiis sight, b»t remained qnteily io: the oamp 
'be tad fortified, while be had beiieid part of dwn 
f dispersed in order to plnnder, and piurt indblging 
-Ibemselves, day and night, in drinking and revelluig* 
'At last, he sent oat the light-anned infantry before 
^day, to prevent the enemy's drawing up in a regular 
manner, and to harrass thetn by sudden skiroii&tng 
as they issued out of their tnencbes ; and a^ doe«i4as 
;it was Ught he led down the heavyMarined, and; put 
^betti: in battle array upon the plain, iFieither fdor in 
dumber nor disheartened, as the Gauls expieoted, 
•but numerous and full of spirita. 
• Thi^ was the first thing that abook their 4^awlu- 
tkin^for they eonsidared it as a disgrace to have the 
Romans the aggressors. Then the Ught-aroied &U- 
ing upon them before they could getlntaorder and 
rank themselves by companies, pressed! theda so 
warmly, that they were obliged to come hi> f^eat 
confusion to the engagement La»t of all, C^milhis 
leading on the heavy-armed, the 6a»ls with bran- 
dished swords hastened to fight band :to hand; but 
the Romafis meeting tbe strokes with, their, pikes, 
and receiving them on that port ibat was guarded 
with iron* so turned their swords, which were thin 
and soft tempered, that they were soon bent almost 
double ; and their shields were pierced andiweigbcd 
down with the pikes that stuck in them. .Tiiey, 
therefore, quitted their pwn ara>s, and endeavoured 
to seize those of the enemy, and to wrest their pikes 
< froitf them. The Romans seeing them naked, new 
began to make use of their swords, and made great 
carnage among the forieraost ratiks.* Mieantime the 
wst took to flight, and were scattered aloiig the 
plain ; for Camillus had hjeftu^and .figured; tbe 
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hMglkst miAai» in ictonfitlenee^^f vit^toiyi tbejr hud 
feft their cmei^ uitfiirtifiMl* tbey ka^fViit WiWkV;bf 
tnk^ witii etae» 

Tbio batHe is Mid to ibiMe bae» fofiglA tbirtfte* 
^ra after the taking ><tf Rome;.* m^An w o^ge^^ 
quence of thii^ siieoesi^^ tbe. Romitiisr iMd Of idey fi»r 
thefutxif^ Hiedifnal ii|ifrinBliafiidoa» tb^^ Nid: ^nteiv 
tatiied of the barbarians. Tbey had imagiiied, it 
seeim^ tbit tM Ibrmer viotwy th^ had gaio^ OEver 
ikie GmAb mwk owiAg to. the sickoeas' that prevaili»d 
in theit a»ny, atid *to lE^tfetw* imlMfiiem ae0iideiiAik 
raihartbaii; to itheir o^n ▼dAoiip!:.:wd s# gr^^tJiad 
their Pernor been ftrmerlyil^at th«gr^di»adQa.laWi» 
ih&t tHe pnUsft»$houidSt wempt^^^ym mlU09^.9e»- 
tiaiy mgeept im c^e efan iawmon % tke firnirfa, 
. This was the latt ofCanlilhifii^ wartitl espk^ta 
Fbrthe taking of VeUtt^mts a- direct ^p^saqtf 000 
of thisTiotdry, and it^aorreud^red mtboiliti^ lomi 
resistAlicfe. But the greatest opnfliet be ever expl^ 
riMced fai the alate atill femaided : .for the pen^ite 
*were hardor to deal wilh'fliioQ«':th«y returMd W<H:«- 
tioaa, and they ioMstod thsit one oi die conaolK 
should be oboaen oM of *k^ body, ooatrary to .the 
preseat confititntioa. The senate opposed itMAiy and 
woQhl not Gaffer Camilhrntd reidgn tberdtetatorahj|l, 
iBbfiniLiBg they oookl b^bterdelfend rthe irigbts of tbfe 
ooMlity «nder the sanolioBMr ibis anpremeaifttbenily. 
But one day, as Camillus was sitting in the^^^^rtfm, 
and employed in the distribution of justice, an officer, 
sent by the tribunea of the people, ordered /hkb to 
Jfoliow fajff]^ and laid hia band upon hira, aa if he 
woHld Beke and earry hiai away. Upon tbis, sMi a 
tioise and tumnlt was raised in the nssembly ai 
never had been known ; those that were about Ca- 
raillu® thrusting the plebeian officer down fram.the 
tribtmal, and the populace calling out to drag the 

* This battle was fought, not thkrteen, hut tw^tjr-three ye«r# 
after the taking of Rome. 
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dictator '■ from his seat. Id thia caae Carmillt^ was 
much embarrassed ; he did not, howei^w, resiga the 
dictatorship, but led off the patricians to the senate- 
house. Before he entered it, he turned towards the 
Capitol, and prayed to the gods to put a happy end 
to the present disturbances, solemnly vowing to 
build a temple to Concord when the tumult should 
be over. 

In the senate there was a diversity of opinioos 
and great debates. Mild and popular amusels, 
however, prevailed, which allowed one of the con- 
suls to be a plebeian.^ When the dictator an- 
nounced this decree to the. people, they received it 
with great satisfaction, as it was natural they should ; 
they were immediately reconciled to the senate, and 
conducted Camillus home with great applause. 
Nex^ day the people assembled, and voted that the 
temple which Camillus had vowed to : Concord 
should, on account of this great event, be built on a 
spot that fronted the forum and place of. assembly. 
To those feasts which are called latin they add^ 
one day more, so that the whole was to consist of 
four days ; and for the presei^t they ordained that 
the whole people of Rome should sacrifice with gar- 
lands on their heads. Camillus then held an assem- 
bly for the election of consuls, when Marcus iBmi- 
liuswas chosen out of the nobility, and Lucius Sex- 

* Th% people haviDg gained this point, the consulate was revived, 
and the military tribnneship laid aside for ever. But at the same 
tine the patricians procured the great privilege that a new officer, 
called prdBtoTf should be appointed, who was to be always one of 
their body. The consuls had been generals of the Roman armies, 
and at the same time judges of civil affairs, but as they were often 
In the field, it was thought proper to separate the latter branch from 
their office, and appropriate it to a judge with the title of pra^oirj 
who was to be next in dignity to the consuls. About the year of 
Ilome 501, another />r£P/or was appointed to decide the differences 
among foreigners. Upon the taking of Sicily and Sardinia two 
niotie prfftors were created^ and as many more upi^n tiie conquest of 
Spain. 
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tius from the commondlty, the first plebeian that ever 
attained that honour. 

This was the last of Camillus's transactions. The 
year following a pestilence visited Rome, which car- 
ried off a prod^ious number of the people, most of 
the magistrates, and Gamillus himself. His death 
could not be deemed premature, on account of his 
great age and the offices he had borne, yet was he 
more lamented than all the rest of the citizens who 
died of that distemper. 
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